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HONOURABLE  FREDERIC  NORTH. 


The  Natives  of  Ceylon  first  learned, 
under  your  mild  and  considerate  administration, 
how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  being  subject 
to  British  Laws,  and  protected  by  British  Power. 
Of  all  the  blessings  "which  they  possess,  from  the 
operation  of  many  valuable  Institutions,  their 
grateful  hearts  justly,  ^^clthowledge  you  as  their 
Author  and  Founder.  -    ,-, 

The  good  done  ought  always  to  be  appreciated 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  circumstances  and  diffi- 
culties under  which  it  has  been  accomplished. 
Whatever-  praise  may  be  due  to  the  artist  by  whom 
.  the  edifice  is  ornamented  and  embellished,  justice 
awards  the  first  merit  to  the  architect  who  con- 
ceived, and  erected  it  upon  a  solid  and  well- 
distributed  fouiadation.  Your  Successors,  after 
timely  experience,  have  done  justice  to  the  wisdom 
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of  your  [oBtitations ;  and  a  similarity,  or  conenr- 
reace  with  them,  ia  still  the  test  by  which  new 
measures  are  tried  and  appreciated  by  the  Natives 
and  Inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  To  whom,  then,  could 
be  dedicated,  with  greater  propriety,  a  Work 
which  professes  candidly  to  discuss  the  interests 
of  that  country,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
those  people? 

These  sentiments  induce  me  to  submit  to  you 
my  present  labours ;  with  a  hope  that  you  will 
approve  of  them;  and  do  me  the  justice  to  believe, 
that  I  have  been  guided,  in  my  opinions,  by  the 
strictest  impartiality,  and  have  founded  thein 
upon  the  most  accurate  information  that  was  in 
my  power  to  obtain. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  Servant, 

A.  BERTOLACCI. 

LoMDon,  lOtktke.  1816, 
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PREFACE. 


The  Autfior  is  sensible,  that  he  owes  an  apology  to 
the  Public,  for  placing  before  them  the  following 
WoHc,  accompanied  bymanyimperfections.  The  roost 
obvious  u  that  of  language ;  for  he  writes  in  one,  to 
which  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
Tie  puri^  of  his  intentions  is  the  apology  he  must 
plead,  in  extenuadon  of  every  other  defect. 

His  principal  um,  in  produdng  this  Work,  is  that 
of  benefittii^  a  Colony  where  he  resided  for  sixteen 
years,  actively  engaged  in  public  duties,  &om  which, 
daring  ^t  uninternipted  period,  he  was  not  absent  a 
single  day. 

iW  Author  has  wasted  in  Ceylon  a  constitution 
wWeh  was  naturally  healthy;  and  has,  in  consequence, 
been  lately  compelled  to  retire  from  the  debilitating 
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PREFACE. 
climate  of  the  East ;   lamendng  tbe  cause  that  thus 
prevents  a  continuation  of  his  services  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  that  island. 

But  as  those  things  are  nearer  to  our  hearts  that 
have  cost  us  dearest,  so  will  the  Author  feel  the 
most  lively  satis&ction,  if,  in  bidding  adieu  to  that 
beautiful  country,  and  to  his  numerous  friends  who 
reside  there,  he  can  offer  to  them,  in  this  Work,  a 
token  of  his  regard,  and  a  pledge  of  the  interest  he 
shall  ever  feel  in  their  prosperity. 

To  the  British  Government  and  Nation,  the  Author 
presents  it,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  protection 
he  has  enjoyed,  since  the  vidssitudes  of  political  revo- 
lutions forced  his  father,  himself,  and  their  nearest 
relatives,  to  quit  Corsica,  their  native  country*;  and, 

*  Mr.  Bertolacci'i  father  served  the  Royal  French  GareninmM; 
in  Corsica,  as  a  Judge,  for  nearly  twenty-five  years ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  took  a  decided  and  prominent  part  against  the 
Revolution.  He  afterwards  filled  the  situation  of  President  to  the 
-  Supreme  Court  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Judicature,  and  a  Manber  of 
the  Council,  in  that  island,  during  the  time  it  was  attached  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  Author  was  then  an  Assistant  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  which  was  filled  by  the  Honourable  fVederic 
North;  and  the  British  retiring  from  Corsica,  he  accompanied 
that  Gentleman  to  England,  and  afterwards  to  Ceylw,  where  he 
held  several  situations  in  His  Majesty's  Civil  Establishment  of  that 
Colony. 
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PREFACE, 
bjr  compiling, '  under  some  order,  the  information 
which  he  acquired  during  his  public  career,  he  dis- 
cha^s  a  debt  he  owes  to  the  Colonial  Government 
of  Ceylon,  under  the  auspices  of  wluch  he  was  enabled 
to  collect  that  information. 

Having  thus  shortly  stated  his  motives,  and  ex- 
pressed his  feelings,  the  Audior  leaves  the  Work  itself 
to  claim  the  indulgence  which,  upon  perusal,  it  maybe 
found  to  deserve :  merely  adding,  that  he  has  avoided 
treating  of  those  subjects  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  Public  by  other  Authors; — and  where  they 
could  not  be  altogether  excluded,  he  has,  he  hopes, 
exhibited  them  under  a  new  aspect. 


N.B.  For  QmToU*^ Errata,  t««p.STT. 
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After  numerous  contests,  in  which,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  British  courage  and  skill  were  put  to 
the  hardest  trial  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  the 
Sovereignty  of  India  has,  at  last,  been  attached  to 
the  British  Empire,  by  ties  apparently  strong ;  and 
promising  to  be  lasting,  if  watched  by  that  jealous 
care,  on  qur  part,  which  the  importance  of  the 
acquisition,  and  the  peculiar  TiatMfe  of  those  ties, 
imperiously  deniand. 

TTie  conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Town  of  Pondicherry,  the  Islands  of  Ceylon,  Mauritius, 
Java^  and  others^  in  th^  course  of  the  last  war>  had 
indeed  entire^  expelled  our  nvsjia,  the  ^renck  and 
Putchj  from  all  thdr  possessions  in  tfeat  part;  of  the 
world;  nor  will  the  restitution  made  to  th^n  of 
Pondicheny,  Bourbon,  and  Java,  caujse  any  sensible 
alteration  in  th^  strength  and  power  of  our  Eastern 
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dominions.  Yet  the  pnndmity  of  those  nations 
to  the  Peninsula  must  influence  the  conduct  of 
the  Native  Chiefs,  and  render  them  less  inclined 
passively  to  comply  mth  every  command  or  wish  of 
our  Indian  Presidencies  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  France  or  Holland,  the  British  trade  in  that  part 
of  the  globe  may,  once  more,  be  exposed  to  the 
rapacity  of  their  privateers. 

This  may  even  become  a  subject  of  more  im- 
portant consideration  than  it  formerly  was ;  since 
the  Indian  Commerce  has  been,  by  the  New  Charter, 
opened  to  all  adventurers.  If  success  attend  thdr 
speculations,  the  capital  hazarded  in  them  may 
eventually  be  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  nation ;  and  the  shipping  grow  so  numerous, 
as  not  to  admit  of  easy  protection,  upon  the  first 
breaking  out  of  war. 

■  When  the  period  of  the  present  Charter  shall  be 
expired,  a  larger  stock  of  information  than  we  now 
possess  will  then  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  the 
next  twenty  years  ;  during  which,  the  possibility  of  the 
flourishing  of  ageneral  free  trade,  under  the  constitution 
of  the  Company,  as  now  established,  will  be  proved  or 
denied  by  the  fects  themselves.  It  will  be  time,  thenj, 
to  examine  whether  ^e  wants  of  the  Indians  can  ever 
offer  that  large  scope  to  our  exports,  and  make  it  such 
a  national  object,  as  to  authorize  an  alteration  in  the 
pditical  constitution  of  our  Indian  Government. 
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The  pronsions  of  this  Charter  have,  however,  been 
hie^ly  beneficial  in  one  respect ;  namely,  by  rendering 
every  question  upon  the  affairs  of  In^a  a  subject  of 
more  immediate  and  general  importance  to  the  nation 
at  large.  For  when  all  are,  by  the  law,  admitted  to 
take  an  active  part  in  its  commerce,  all  will  equally  feel 
jealous  in  the  preservation  of  what  they  now  consider 
a  part  of  their  rights. 

Deeply  interested,  however,  as  the  Brl^h  Public 
must  feel,  in  every  thing  that  concerns  either  Indian 
Commerce  or  Indian  Policy,  there  is  one  part  of  our 
possessions  in  the  East  that  has  not  hitherto  excited 
that  lively  attention,  to  which,  by  its  importance, 
it  is  fairly  entitled.  "Hiis  possession  is  one,  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  great  reverse  of  fortune  on  the 
continent  of  India,  would  still  afford  us  a  most 
commanding  position,  invulnerable  by  the  Indian 
Powers  in  the  Peninsula,  and  yet  so  situated  as  to  give 
us  the  greatest  facility  of  reguning  the  sovereignty 
of  that  country.  Tlie  importance  of  it  appeiffs 
to  have  been  either  misconcdved,  or  grossly 
neglected,  by  the  French  Government,  during  its 
former  struggles  for  superiority  in  the  East;  for 
when  this  spot  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch, 
and  they  were  under  the  influence  of  the  French, 
it  would  have  been  but  wise  in  the  latter  to  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  it. 

Tite  country  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  Island  of 
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C^lon;  which>  &om  its  i^ntial  positioii  ia  tbe 
Eafitem  Seas^  and  its  contiguity  to  the  Peninsula, 
possesses  advantages,  in  some  reelects,  not  to  -  be 
equalled ;  and  is  peculiarly  suited  for'  a  d^>6t  (^ 
military  strength  in  European  troops,  with  whidi 
every  part  of  the  Indian  coast  may>  from  that  pmut, 
be  kept  in  awe. 

Nor  are  these  prudent  considerations  unnecessary, 
however  firmly  established  we  may  think  ourselves  in 
India.  In  framing  our  Eastern  Government,  we 
have  granted  to  its  sut^ects  civil  and  criminal  justice ; 
but  the  nature  of  our  possessions  there  made  it 
prudent  and  necessary  that  we  should  reUun  in  our 
hands  the  whole  poUUcal  power.  The  character  of 
British  Courts  stands  high  in  the  opinion  of  Eastern 
Nations.  Our  subjects  in  India  are  now  sensible  of 
theee  blessings,  and  that  their  persons  are  protected 
from  the  insults  of  immorality,  and  tbe  attacks  of  the 
assassin.  Their  property  is  secure  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  powerful,  and  from  the  assaults  of  the 
robber.  Our  Comts  of  Law,  and  the  impartialitf 
which  characterizes  them  in  the  administration  (rf 
justice  to  Natives  or  Europeans,  has  contributed  as 
much  as  miUtary  strength  towards  our  undistiuhed 
possession  of  those  vast  regions.  The  authority,  how- 
ever, to  which  we  demand  thdr  obedience,  must  act  on 
the  mind ;  not  only  so  as  to  persuade  their  inhaU- 
tants  that  we  have  at  heart  their  interest,  thdr  pro- 
tection, and  their  happiness,  but  also  that  we  have 
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ample  means  to  enforce  oar  measures  with  vigour,  if 
necessary.  To  govern  those  regions,  able  nien  are 
requisite,  who  have  served  a'  long  apprenticeship  in 
the  science  of  oorabining  tlie  happiness  and  wealth  of 
the  sutject  with  the  power  and  prosperi^  of  the 
Sovereign — men  of  a  steady  and  firm  temper,  pos- 
sessing a  Uberal  and  enlarged  mind,  well  stored  with 
the  knowledge  of  civil  laws  and  polity,  and  as  exalted 
as  the  station  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  ought 
to  use  the  great  powers  vested  in  their  hands  wiUi 
vigour ;  yet  that  vigour  should  be  seasoned  by  judg- 
ment, and  tempered  with  moderation.  Tliey  should 
possess  local  information ;  and  an  acquwitahce, 
not  only  with  the  habits,  wants,  and  incHnations 
(rf  die  Toillions  they  are  to  govern,  but  also  with 
Ae  alnlities  and  characters  of  all  those  individuals 
who  are  to  be  the  channels  of  thar  execadve 
power :  for,  as  the  subordinate  officers  of  Govern- 
ment come  more  frequently  and  more  immediately 
into  contact  with  those  who  are  governed,  so  it  is 
tbor  character  and  their  conduct  that  will  ensure 
compliance  and  subjection,  or  provoke  disobedience 
and  revolt. 

If  these  views  of  the  political  state  of  India  be 
correct,  if  our  possessions  there  demand  such  anxious 
care  for  thdr  preservation,  our  keeping  a  firm  footing 
on  such  a  spokas  Ceylon,  contiguous  to  the  Peninsul* 
of  India,  must  certfunly  be  a  matter  of  the  'first  im- 
portance to  the  Britisii  Public. 
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Hie  harbour  oi  Trinoom^  is  o^  to  the  hugeat 
fleets  in  every  season  of  the  Tear,  when  the  storms 
of  tiie  Bouth-west  and  north-east  monsoons  render 
impracticaUe,  or  very  dangerous,  the  approach  to 
other  ports  in  India.  Tliis  drcumstance  alone  ought 
to  fix  our  attention  to  that  spot,  as  peculiarly  adapted 
to  be  made  a  strong  military  d^pdt,  and  a  place  of 
gratt  mercantile  resort,  if  a  general  free  trade  becomes 
effectually  established  from  In^  to  other  parts  of  the 
Jrwld.  It  ought  furth^  to  be  observed,  that  tbe 
narrOwdess  of  the  channel,  which  separates  the 
Island  of  Ceylon  from  the  Cmitinent  of  India,— 
and  the  position  of  Adam's  Bridge,  which  checks 
the  violence  of  the  monsoons, — leaves  on  either  side 
of  it  a  calm  sea,  and  focilitates  a  passage  to  the 
opposite  coast  at  all  times  of  the  yedr.  A  respect- 
able European  force,  stationed  at  Colombo,  Jafiha- 
pidam,  or  Trincomal^,  can,  in  a  very  few  days  or 
hours,  be  landed  on  the  Malabar  and  CorOmandel 
provinces.  , 

When,  in  late  years,  a  massacre  was  committed 
upon  the  English  officers  at  Vellore,  which  the  sons 
of  Tippoo  Sultan  were  enabled  to  promote  by  the 
dissatisfftction  then  rragning  among  our  own  native 
troops, — when  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  rose  up  ia 
arms  at  the  same  moment  that  we  were  kept  under  the 
greatest  alarm  by  events  which  paralysed  the  strength 
of  our  military  power  in  India, — then  the  advuitage 
of  possessing  this  central  position  was  fully  appretiated 
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hf  every  jsenatbte  man  in  India ;  and  the  cderilj  with 
winch  the  King's  troops  passed  from  Ceylon  to  the 
assistance  of  the  East-India  Company's  Government 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
EaMem  Empire. 

Tiic  climate  of  die  soutbem  coast  of  Ceylon  ii 
more  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  Europeans  tha« 
almost  any  otb»  in  India;  and  is>  consequently, el^pUe 
for  the  residence  of  troops  upon  their  first  arrival  b<m^ 
England,  until  they  are  prepared  to  resist  the  eifects  ci 
a  wvmer  atmosphere.  That  part  of  the  island  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Candy,  and  which 
the  hand  of  the  cultivate  has  not  cleared  from  the 
thickest  forests,  is  certainly  unhealthy.  If  any  portion, 
however,  of  the  Candian  territory  has  been  more  parti- 
cularly Delected,  it  is  that  which  lies  contiguous  to  our 
old  provinces ;  forXhe  timid  and  suspicnous  policy  of  that 
Govermnent  viewed  a  broad  belt  of  wild  and  thiek  jungle 
as  the  strongest  barrier  that  they  could  oppose  to  the 
attacks  of  an  European  Power  established  around  them 
upon  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  island :  and,  truly,  they 
owed,  for  many  centuiies,  the  preservation  of  thor 
independence,  solely,  to  the  unhealthy  atmosphere 
exhaled  from  those  uncultivated  grounds,  where  the 
vegetation  of  every  wild  or  hurtfril  plant  is  most 
vigorous,  and  where  the  constant  luxuiiance  of  foliage, 
impeding  the  penetration  of  the  sun's  rays,  promotes 
a  v^^able  corruption  upon  the  surfece  of  the  soil. 
The  consequence  is,  a  deadly  fever,  well  known  by 
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the  name  fA  the  Candian  Fever,  n4iicfa  general^ 

^OTes  &tal  to  pen(His  who  Eire  not  bom  in  that 

cUm&te. 

To  preserve,  then,  those  thick  forests,  was  the  policy 
of  the  Csndians ;  and  they  presented  the  spectacle  of  a 
tiation  situate  close  by  one  of  the  best-civilized  conti- 
nents of  the  world,  yet  having  no  communication 
whatever  with  it.  The  mutual  jealousy  existing  between 
the  European  and  Candian  Governments  discouraged 
the  subjects  of  the  latter  from  having  any  intercourse 
with  the  sea-coast. 

In  the  territory  which  lies  within  the  old  British  Hmits, 
i^culture  and  commerce  are  by  no  means  neglected. 
They  are  both  in  a  state  of  improvement,  and  are 
capable  of  prt^essive  advancements. 

Naturally,  with  the  increase  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce and  trade  of  the  island,  the  yearly  revalues  of 
Government  have,  already,  experienced  a  con»deraUe 
mugmentation ;'  and  they  greatly  surpass  what  the 
Dutch  Government  ever  derived  from  these  terri- 
tories, notwithstanding  tiieir  long  pacific  possession 
of  them.  Much  ht^  been  said  already  of  the 
inhabitants  and  ^eir  manners, — the  dnnamon,  the 
pearl-fishery,  and  the  hunting  of  elephants, — which 
form  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  histories  or 
accounts  of  Ceylon  which  have  hitherto  been  published. 
Knox  has  given  a  lively  description  of  that  part  of 
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dw  uland,  and  its  natiTes,  which  was  under  the 
ilomiiuon  of  the  King  of  Candy'.  Peraval  and 
Gordiner  have  called  the  public  attention,  in  giving  a 
narrative  of  the  territories  and  inhabitants  sul^ect  to 
the  British  GovemmeDt.  Perdval  had  the  advantage 
in  point  (^novelty,  and  probably  in  style  of  diction. 
Hie  latter,  though  often  too  difiiise  on  subjects  not 
much  deserving  the  labour  bestowed  on  them,  is 
siqperior  in  pmnt  of  accuracy  '  and  information. 
From  the  two>  however,  a  pretty  correct  general 
idea  may  be  formed  of  this  very  interesting  island ; 
exc^t  in  what  relates  to  its  commerce,  and  to 
the  sources  from  which  the  public  revenue  is 
derived.  Cordiner  says  little  upon  these  subjects: 
Perdval  is  not  ample;  and,  unfortunately,  the  state- 
ments given  in  his  dghteenth  chapter  are  very 
inaccurate. 

But  those  subjects  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
both  to  the  country  and  to  Government ;  and  it  is  to 
tbem  that  my  researches  have  been  particularly 
directed.    Tlie  commerce  of  a  country  must  depend 


(1)  Laws  and  manners  are  so  slowly  altered  in  the  East,  that 
it  U  likely  the  poitrfuts  given  by  Knox  will  still  be  applicable  to 
Ae  Cancans  of  the  present  time.  Some  extracts  from  that  book, 
or  a  fepidtluntion  of  it,  may,  peihaps,  be  a  deaideratum,  after  our 
leceot  pOBBesHon  of  that  country.  I  have  inserted,  as  an  Aiqiendix 
to  this  Work,  sereral  of  the  laws  of  Candy,  contained  in  the 
answers  given  by  some  of  the  best-informed  Boodho  Priests,  to 
fieations  put  to  them  by  Governor  Falcic,  in  th&yeor  1769. 
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on  the  flourishing  or  the  declining  state  of  its  agri- 
ctdtare  and  manufactures ;  and  these  great  sources  of, 
public  wealth  must  be  affected  by  the  manner  in  wluch 
taxation  is  i^iplied.  - 

Hhe  nature  of  the  soil,  the  hatdts  of  life  to  which  the 
inhabitiuits  are  most  prepense,  the  extent  and  diviaoa 
of  capital,  the  nature  and  prejudices  of  their  casts, 
most  also  influence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ra{ndity 
or  slowness  of  their  progress  towards  improTonent. 

Information  upon  these  points  becomes  necessary 
to  the  forming  of  a  correct  judgm«it  upon  the  true 
interests  of  that  country,  and  the  steps  that  can  effi^ 
its  improvement.  But,  in  the  first  place,  some 
acqnaintance  with  its  condition  in  former  times  inll  be 
found,  I  flatter  myself,  both  useful  and  entertidning,  by 
affording  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  antient 
nith  the  modern  state  of  the  island. 

We  learn,  from  tradition,  that  Ceylon  possessed)  in 
former  times,  a  larger  popuUtion,  and  a  much  Iwgher 
state  of  cultivation,  tiian  it  now  enjoys.  Although  we 
hare  no  data  to  fix,  with  any  degree  of  certitude,  the 
exact  peiiod  of  this  prosperity,  yet  the  fact  is  incoi^ 
testable.  The  signs  which  have  been  left,  and  which 
we  observe  upon  the  island,  lead  us  gradually  back 
to  the  remotest  antiquity. 

The  monuments  now  remaining  appear  to  belong  to 
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several  dutinct  aeras.  IshsUbeguidedimnycoi^eetures 
b^the  opinions  collected  from  the  most  intelligent  and 
best-informed  nstivee.  Some  of  these  monuments  are 
constructed  of  brick,  and  mortar ;  and  tbeir  sera  is 
traced  to  a  short  period  before  the  conquest  by  the 
Pwtaguese,  or,  at  the  utmost,  so  &t  back  only  as  six  hun- 
dred years.  Of  this  dasH  are  the  ruins  of  a  lai^  town 
to  be  seen  near  Mantotte.  Contiguous  to  it,  also,  is  the 
oeldmited  Giant's  Tank,  which  would  hold,  if  in  good 
rqiur,  water  saffident  to  supply  all  the  surrounding 
ficUs  to  an  immense  extent:  its  Circumference  oi 
basin,  as  far  as  can  now  be  traced,  is  dicteen  or 
dgbte«i  miles  inextent ;  and,  according  to  the  report 
made  in  June  1807>  by  Captain  Schneider,  Colonial 
Engineer  to  the  Ceylon  Government,  if  tbb  tank  were 
rqnired,  it  would  now  irrigate  the  grounds  which  sur- 
round it,  suffitnent  for  ibs  production  of  one  nullion  of 
parrahi  of  paddy '. 

At  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  from  this  great 
tsnk,  an  embankment  of  stones  and  lime  has  been 
bod  across  the  Moesely,  or  Aripo  River;  in-order  to 
form  there  a  vast  reservoir,  and  thus  divert  part  of 
the  water,  by  means  of  canals,  into  the  (Siuit's  Tank. 
Ihe  stones  of  this  dam  or  embankment  are  frcm  seven 
to  dght  feet  long,  three  or  four  feet  broad,  and  from 
two  fieet  and  a  quarter  to  three  feet  thick.    The  whole 


(1)  A /MrraAcontaini  about  foK^'four  pounds,  English  weight, 
of  rice. 
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length  of  dK  dam  is  600  feet ;  <^e  breadth,  in  some 
parts,  sixty,  in  none  less  than  for^  feet;  and,  in 
faa^t,  from  ei^t  to  twelve  feet. 

This  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  very  populous  eountiy, 
and  of  a  flourishing  nation.  The  town  of  Mantotte, 
above  mentioned,  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  founded  by  the  Brahmans,  who  had  pos- 
session of  almost  all  the  northern  parts  of  Ceylon, 
ilicluding  Jaffnapatam.  Their  power  was  subdued, 
and  their  towns  destroyed,  by  the  kings  of  Cotta ;.  whf^ 
territories  were  placed  towards  the  south,  near  the  place 
where  the  Fort  of  Colombo  was,  afterwards  erected. 
These  events  must  have  taken  place  a  conaderable 
time  before  the  arrival  of  ^be^  Parti]|guese..  ,   f 

.  The  antiquities  of  an  eera  further  removed  arC'  tbofe 
built  with  stones  of  la  square;i.cut, -and  connected 
together  without  the  n^ststanao, of  mortar.  Of  tt)is 
description  are  sevleral  builfhags  '^  ,be  seea.  iff  various 
parts  of  the  island;  some^of. thBlni.Jmid«i&t«n4,  in 
the  interior  of  Candy.  <Pr(dKibly,  the  mo«t  remarka];^ 
-is  an  anttent  Tenple  o£  Bqodho,  situated  on  the  point 
of  Dondera'  Head,  between  Matura.and  .Ta«ga4«. 
Of  this  kind  '<^  bnilding  there  is  abd.a  small  ttemple 


(1)  Upon  further  consideration,  I  am  not  certain  whether,  at 
this  temple,  there  are  not  gome  of  those  inscriptions,  in  characters 
ifow  unknown,  which  would  induce  us  to  cUm  it  vitb  the 
aotiquitict^ofaasra  further  removed.  ,  i      <  .     -. 
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aXaubai  at  the*  distanoe  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
frnD'pBBftngame. '  About  a  filrloog  from  the  fint 
resting-plaeej  in  travelling  into  tbe  Wanny  Country,' 
goiog  from  Vertativo  to  Trincomal^,  I  saw  a  small 
temple  of  most  «legunt  construction.  The  buildmg 
ms  a  loi^  stjuace,  ibeut  twtttty-two  feet  in  length, 
and  fifteen  -wide ;  'and  the  stones  in  -perfect  preservation'. 
Hie  cornice-  wa$  cut  vrittt  great  taste,  much  in  the 
same  s^le  with  the  reHof  Itidiam  arobileotnre  ;  and 
the  6rttflment8  not  unlike- Aiose  tiibt  are  seen  in  some 
ridto  of  a  temple  on  the  Malabar  Point,  irt  Bombay. 

But  there  are  Ruins  in  Oeylon  which  seem  to  claim 
a  peculiar  right  to  greater  antiquity  than  any  of  the 
two  already  mentioned,  iroi^  the  cieeuniGtance  of  their 
having  on  them  loseriptibns,  in  cliaiacters  «4ueh  are 
BOW  unknown.  One  of  these  inscriptions  is  to-be  seen 
on'  a  stane  now  lying  near  a  temple  at  Bentotte,  on 
the  roakl  between  Colombo  and  Point  de  fialle.'  In  this 
roost  antient  aera  we  iBusfpIace  die  surprising  works 
omstmetari  round  the  Lakevf  Candeley,  distattt:about 
sikteeii'  miles  from  Trincomat^.  This  lake,  whidi 
comprehends  nein-ly  fifteen  miles  in  circumJerenoe,  is 
tWbAnUed  in  seferal  plaee»  with  a  wall  of  huge  stonea, 
eftch  frofh  twelve  to  fourteen  fleet  long,  broad  and 
tUtk  in  proportion,  Ijing  one  over  the  other  in  a 
most  mast^ly  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  parapet  of 
indiense  strength.  At  what  time,  or  under  what 
Goveriupent,  dussnrprisJHg  work  was  constructed,  there 
is  DO  satis&ctory  account  to  be  obtained ;  but  its  raag- 
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hitude  evinces  aveiy  nBrneroiu  pf^htion, vith  a  strong; 
Oovemment,  possessing  the  power  of  putting  it  into 
action,  and  of  leading  its  strength  and  mdviatrj ;  and 
eichibiting,  at  the  same  time,  a  degree  of  innli^tion 
and  improvement  in  the  conveniences  of  Kfe,  and  genius 
of  the  mind,  from  which  the  preseni  inhabitants  are 
fni  removed.  That  part  of  this  majestic  work  parti- 
cularly deserves  attention,  where,  by  a  parapet  of 
nearly  150  4eet  breadth  in  the  base,  and  thirty  in 
tite  summit,  two  hills  are  made  to  join,  in  Itrder  to 
encompass,  and  keep  in,  the  water  of  diis  lake. 

In  tMs  part  of  tite  parapet,  arches  are  to  be  seen ; 
and  over  these,  in  the  work  which  is  ^mder  the  level 
of  the  water,  an  opening  is- made,  entirely  resembling 
those  used  by  tbe  Romans  in '  some  of  the  Lakctt  in 
Italy ;  which  openings  for  letting  out  the  waters  aic 
known  by  the  appellation  of  oondoitori.  What  led 
both  the  Romans  and  the  Ceylonese  to  use  this  pecu- 
liar manner  of  ^ving  an  egresi  to  the  waters  o£  lakes, 
WM,  Bt^rendy,  the  expediency  oC  having  at^aH  tidlHW 
the  same  supply  requisite  for  cultivation  ;  sd  dlat  tlus 
supply  should  never  fiul  to  the  Adds,  as  long  a&  any 
water  remuned  in  the  Idies;  and  'that  it-«otiU  be 
-obtuned  without  ever  empto^ng  the  labour  of  man, 
even  where,  from  the  defect  of  rains  or  other  cause,  the 
lakes  should  be  brought,  by  this  constant  discharge, 
under  tiieir  ordinary  level,  by  which  the  opening  m%ht 
at  times  have  been  left  above  the  level  ot  t^  water : 
but  by  bang  placed,  horizontally,  so  very  low  as  the 
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under  put  of  the  ibed  of  the  lake,  it  has  the  adran- 
ttge  of  ahvafs  <Uscharging  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
vater,  as  long  as  there  is  any  in  the  lake  itself:  and 
the  passage  can, never  be  eocurabered  by  leaves  or 
bntudies  of  trees  floating  on  its  surface ;  which  would 
Dot  be  the  ease,  were  the  passage  made  in  any  other 
EDBonct:'.  I 

In  this  wcH-k  we  find)  dien^  the  iacoMestsUe  signs 
of  an  immense  populatipa  and  an  extensive  agriculture. 
It  is,  apparently,  the  most  anient  of  all  o^er  works 
extant  in  Ceylon ;  so  antient,  that  it  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  of  the  gorefrnments  or  kingdoms  of  the  Brah- 
niMis.  We  n9u»t  therefore  say,  that  the  further  back 
we  go  tovftrds  the  remotest  antiquity,  we  &nd  this 
island  ming.  in-  the  ideas  it  impresses  upon  our  mind 
Ff^pecting  its  civilization  and  prosperity*. 

(1)  The  eondoltore  is  also  to  be  i^een  in  many  of  the  tanks  of 
the  Waimy  province.. 

*  ^  There  is  a  psgoda  forty  mSes  soulh  of  Batticalaa,  in  die 
ctntre  of  a  piery  tlUdi  forest.  It  fm  unknown  to  Europems,  until 
di^forered  !^  Mr.  Sowers,  Collector  of  Batticolau,  in  the  yew 
ISIO.  I  should  be  at  loss  in  what  nra  to  class  it.  The  size 
of'Uie  boildiog  is  gigantic;  and  the  prejudiced  natives  report 
that  Hmwa'ecHdt  many  thousand  years  ago,  by  giants  ten  cobila 
UlL  lite  cone  fonniDg  the  pagoda  is  entirely  covered  with  brides 
and  mortar ;  its  basis  is  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  drcum- 
fer^ce;  and  the  top  and  sides  are  now  planted  with  large  trees 
dUihave  fixed  their  roots  in  the  ruins,  and,  eleviUing  their  heads 
S&f  and  sixty  feet  tu^,  shade  this  little  hiU,  raised,  as  is  said, 
like  the  ^yptian  Pyramids,  in  honour  of  the  dead~  The  di&- 
rence  between  the  Pyramids  and  the  Boodho  Pagodas,  of  which 
this  is  trfd  to  be  one,  is,  that  the  former  are  supposed  to  be  the 

tombs 
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Before  quitting  Uus  subject,  we  must,  howevtf ,  fix 
our  attention  a  little  longer  upon  that  coast  of  Ceylon 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  Peninsula.  The  soil  is 
there  peculiarly  barren,  and  only  adapted  in  sonie 
parts  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  ground  appears 
naked  for  many  nules  tt^ether ;  and.  the  atmo^here 
is  dry  to  an  excess,  botii  for  want  of  rain,  and 
in  consequence  of  a  constant  mnd,  or  current  of  ^r, 
that  parches  the  soil,  and  is  destructive  of  vegetation. 
This  part  of  the  coast  is,  in  &ct,  both  for  soil  and 
climate^  the  worst  of  the  island ;  yet  it  is  here  that' we 
find  the  Giants*  Tank,  and,  not  hi  from  it,  the  rains  of 
''  "  town  of  Mantotte — marks  of  a  great  and  rich 
population ;  a  fact  confirmed  l^  tradition.  How  it 
came  to  pass,  that  a  numerous  and  powerfol  nation  in 
former  times  fixed  its  residence  in  ^is  most  unpro- 


tombs  of  whole  familie*  of  royal  blood,  or  at  least  a  repoiitoiy 
of  the  entire  remains  of  one  dynasty;  while  vritJiin  the  foundatiima 
of  the  latter  there  is  laid  but  a  smalt  piece  of  Boodho's  bones. 
And  ceTtainly,  if  there  ia  actually  a  part  of  his  bones,  as  is  innated 
on  by  the  BoodhistSt  in  every  pagoda,  those  fragments  must,  of 
consequence,  be  very  small, 

l!he  pagoda  which  I  am  describing  is  surrounded  by  a  squue 
inclosure,  a  mile  in  circumference,  oouHsting  (rf*  a  broad  wall 
made  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  having  within  it  a  number  of  cells. 
Hie  entrance  to  this  inclosure  is  through  a  colmmade  of  ttaae 
pillara,  about  ten  feet  high. 

Kear  this  pagoda  are  seen  tlie  ruins  of  another  large  building, 
of  the  same  materials.  Some  of  the  natives  report  that  it  was  the 
p^Bce  of  a  king,  erected  many  years  after  the  pagoda;  but  no 
rational  account  of  the  time  in  which  these  works  were  con- 
structed, or  by  whom,  has  hitherto  been  obtained. 
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dnctive  and  uncongenial  part  of  the  island ;  aod  wtiat 
were  the  causes  that  afterwards  made  it  forsidce  h, 
and  leave -it  again  to  its  original  barrenness  and  deso- 
lation ;  are  matter  for  curious  inquiry.  1  have  heard 
ngue  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by 
some  of  the  warlike  Hindoo  nations  living  oo  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Peninsula,  and  of  their  beng 
subsequently  driven  back  by  the  kings  that  governed 
other  parts  of  the  island :  yet  this  will  not  account  for 
an  inducement  to  conquer  so  barren  and  wretched  ft 
country,  nor  for  the  interest  that  could  excite  the 
Ceylonese  to  dispossess  the  invaders  fhim  it ;  for  they 
have  at  any  rate  proved,  by  their  entirely  forsakingjfrT 
dieniaelves,  that  the  object  was  not  tempting.  Otht.rs, 
I  hare  heard^  attribute  its  former  prospeiity  to  its 
having  been  the  place  where  pilgrims  from  the  Penin- 
sula landed  in  great  numbers,  on  tlieir  way  to  visit 
some  renowned  temples  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
iriaod:  but  this  appears  an  insuffident  cause  of  the 
great  populousness  and  extensive  state  of  forced  culti- 
vation, of  which  we  see  the  renuuns.  I  have,  on  the 
examination  of  the  country,  formed  some  conjecturesj 
nhich  I  nHll  here  offer  to  my  readers. 

It  seems  incontestable,  that  Indian  nations,  not  the 
Mwrigines  of  Ceylon,  had,  from  the  most  early  times 
oarecord,  taken  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  bland, 
and  expelled  the  Ceylonese,  if  these  in  truth  did- 
ever  inhabit  it.    Commerce,  however,  and  not  the 
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indulgence  in  a  spirit  of  ccmquest,  was,  in  my  opnton^ 

the  pursuit  of  those  nations. 

I  suppose  that,  in  remote  antiquity,  the  coasting 
trade,  from  one  half  of  Asia  to  the  other  half,  must 
have  passed  through  the  Stmts  of  Manar ;  and  that, 
consequently,  a  great  emporium  was  formed  on  the 
coast  of  Ceylon  opposite  to  it. 

Prior  to  die  discovery  of  the  compass,  when 
mariners  could  not  safely  venture  from  the  ngfat  of 
land,  they  had  no  alternative,  in  passing  from  the 
Malabar  to  the  Coromandel  coast,  but  by  the  Struts 
between  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula,  or  by  rounding  that 
island.  To  effect  the  latter,  however,  by  keejnng  close 
to  the  island,  is  impracticable,  except  by  waiting  for  the 
chaises  of  the  regular  monsoons.  The  south-west, 
that  blows  from  April  till  September,  andishvourable 
to  vessel^  going  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Manar,  or  the 
coast  of  Ceylon  near  it,  renders  it  impracticaUe  to 
proceed  thence  to  the  point  of  Dondera  Head.  The 
north-east,  that  prevuls  from  October  to  the  month 
of  February,  would  frualitate  the  passage  of  these 
vessels  from  Manar  to  Dondera  Head ;  but  tiiere  they 
niust  wiut  agtun  for  the  south-west,  before  they  can 
proceed  to  Trincomal^,  Point  Pedro,  and  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.  Even  now  that  navigation  is  much  im- 
proved :  the  Indian  vessels  that  trade  betweai  Ceylon 
and  the  coast  of  Coromandel  effect  only  one  vt^'Hge 
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in  tbe  yesFj,  and  wait  for  the  change  of  the  r^ular 
monsoon  to  undertake  their  return ;  but  larger  vessels, 
frith  the  assistance  of  the  compass,  cany  on  an  extensive 
and  animated  commerce  from  the  Gulfs  of  Persia  and 
Arabia  to  the  rich  provinces  of  Bengal  and  China, 
without  even  stopping  at  Ceylon  for  refreshments^  but 
leaving  it  at  a  considerable  distance^  unless  when  passing 
with  the  favourable  monsoon. 

If,  therefore,  to  round  Ceylon,  they  were  compelled 
in  former  times  to  employ  at  least  twelve  months,  it  is 
but  iair  to  think  that  merchants  with  vessels  of  different 
burdens  would  flock. to  the  Straits  of  Manar,  or  to  those 
of  Pomben,  opposite  Manar;  and  that  those  vessels 
which,  from  their  size,  could  not  pass  these  shallow 
straits,  would  be  unloaded,  and  the  merchandise  either 
removed  in  boats,  to  be  transshipped  in  other  vessels 
as  they  arrived  from  the  opposite  coast  of  India,  or  be 
deposited  in  stores,  to  widt  aiL  opportuni^  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  conveyance. 

These  drcumstances  must,  consequently,  have  as- 
sembled a  lai^  concourse  of  tracUng  people  on  the 
shores  of  those  straits,  and  on  the  country  contiguous 
to  them. 

Many  merchants  from  Persia  and  Arabia,  from 

Surat  and  the  Malabar  coast,  would  prefer  disposing 

of  their  goods  at  those  places  of  d^t,  and  returning 

home  with  their   ships  laden  with  the  produce  of 

c  2 
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Coromandel,  and  of  the  countries  near  or  beyond  the 
Ganges.  Hence,  numberless  establishments  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  formed  at  and  near  Manar,  for  the 
convenience  of  many  trading  nations. 

The  productions  of  different  climates,  and  the  manu- 
&ctures  of  distant  regions,  must  have  been  brought  to 
those  great  places  of  general  resort,  for  the  purpose  of 
consumption  and  exchange.  Hence  the  cause  of  & 
great  population  near  Mantotte  and  Aripo; — hence 
the  origin  of  an  extensive  cultivation  round  the  Giant's 
Tank,  and  the  formation  of  that  surprising  work. 

But  the  use  of  the  compass  having  subsequently  been 
discovered,  and  navigation  improved,  the  trading 
through  the  Straits  of  Manar  soon  became  less  pro- 
fitable, and  more  tedious,  than  by  a  direct  voyage 
passing  at  a  distance  from  land,  and  was  therefore 
i^andoned ;  from  whitJh  followed  the  decay  of  the 
establishments  made  at  Manar,  or  the  coast  of  Ceylon 
opposite  to  it,  and  the  consequent  depopulation  of  that 
country. 

Hie  foUondng  reflections  will  corroborate  these 
opinions  i-^ 

# 
'    In  the  first  place,  if  the  island  had  been  invaded 
by  a  warlike  people,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  territory 
and  wealth,  they  would  have  extended  their  conquests, 
and  fixed  their  residence,  in  that  beautiful,  pleasant. 
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and  rich  part  of  the  country,  which  is  hy  &r  most 
preferable  in  point  of  ctimate,  and  for  its  apdtude  to 
produce  the  finest  fruit  of  the  soil ; — I  mean  those 
provinces  which  now  form  the  districts  of  Chilow, 
Colombo,  and  Point  de  Galle.  But  we  do  not  find, 
-dther  &om  history,  tradition,  or  monuments,  that 
th<»e  pronnces  were  ever  in  the  possession  of  any 
nation  but  the  Ceylonese,  except  probably  the  Bedas, 
irtiom  we  consider  the  true  Aborigines  of  Ceylon.  It 
is  natural  that  the  Ceylonese,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
a  pleasant  and  plentiful  country  to  inhabit,  would  not 
extend  their  population  to  the  barrep  and  uncongenial 
sandy  plaii>s  in  ^e  peighbourhood  of  Aripo  and 
Mantotte ;  neither  could  they  feel  great  jealousy  in 
strangers  fixing  their  residence  in  those  abandoned 
plaiqa.  However,  supposing  they  had  an  induce- 
ment to  settle  in  that  country,  what  means  could 
they  have  of  arriving  at  a  populous  and  flourishing 
condition,  in  a  soil  which,  ^even  with  the  exertions  of 
man,  can  produce  but  little  besides  rice,  unless  they 
derived  very  ample  resources  from  conimerce  ?  This 
nation,  or  nations,  seem  to  have  confined  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  to  that  part  of  Ceylon  nearest  to 
the  Straits  of  Manar  %hd  the  Gulf  of  JafFnapatam ; 
these  being  the  places  where  the  trading  vessels  were 
obliged  to  touch,  and  wait  the  fi|iange8  of  the  monsoons ; 
and  where  the  greatest  d^pdts  of  the  Eastern  tra^e 
were  consequently  established.  It  sufEices  to  cast  an 
attentive  look  upon  the  chart  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India  and  Ceylon,  and  consider  the  directiop  of  the 
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monsoons,  to  be  convinced  that  my  conjectares  have 

every  appearance  of  being  well  grounded  in  reason. 

By  the  improvements  which,  in  more  modern  times, 
have  been  made  in  navigation,  we  have  a  satis&ctory 
means  of  accounting  for  the  decay  and  deserUon  of 
that  country,  the  opulence  of  which  was  entirely 
dependent  on  commerce;  and  we  also  lind  tiiere  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  wars  which,  it  is  reported,  were 
undertaken  by  the  Ceylonese  kings  agunst  the  Hindoos 
established  near  Mantotte  and  Aripo,  and  which  termi- 
nated in  a  total  subjugation  of  their  power,  and  tiie 
desolation  of  the  country ;  which  was,  in  the  end, 
deserted  by  the  conquered,  as  well  as  by  the  victors. 

When  these  mercantile  establishments  began  to  lose 
part  of  their  strength  and  population,  it  is  likely  that 
the  Ceylonese,  feeling  then  their  comparative  supe- 
riority in  numbers  and  power,  attacked  the  remnants 
of  these  establishments,  with  a  view  to  pillage  and 
rapine ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  had  fuUy  obtuned 
their  object,  withdrew  to  their  pleasanter  climate  and 
richer  soil. 

The  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  in  that  part 
of  the  coast  (both  on  stones  and  on  some  gold  coins 
e^tcavated  some  time  ago),  in  a  language  at  present 
unknown,,  belong,  probably,  to  some  of  the  various 
trading  nations,  who  had  fixed  their  residence  there, 
and  afterwards  entirely  abandoned  it. 
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We  may  also  ima^e,  that  tioe  vidnity  of  the 
pearl  fishery  to  Aripo  and  Manar  may  have  added 
to  the  inducements  of  trading  oadons  to  fix  their 
attention  upon  that  part  of  CeyIon>  although  not  in 
itself  sufQcient  to  have  tempted  them  to  establish  a 
permanent  reddence  in  so  barren  a  coontry. 

These  are  the  conjectures,  wliich,  in  my  opinion, 
may  reasonably  be  made  on  the  antient  state  of 
Cejdon,  until  the  time  in  which  the  Portuguese  took 
possession  of  some  parts  of  it.  What  passed  during 
thor  residence  in  this  island,— on  whicli,  as  well  as 
in  ereiy  other  part  of  India,  they  have  left,  in  their 
rdi^on  and  language,  a  lasting  evidence  both  of 
thdr  power  and  of  their  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  natives, — is  tolerably  well  known ;  and  there  are 
several  authors,  including  the  most '  modem,  who 
have  given  sufficient  information  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  C^lon  passed  from  the  Portu- 
guese to  the  Dutch,  and  from  them  into  our  pos- 
session. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  my  purpose  to  state 
vHiat  different  views  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  had, 
when  they  occupied  and  governed  these  settlements ; 
and  what  are  the  principles  thyt  now  giude  the  BriUsh 
administration  of  them. 

The  Portuguese,  who  took  possession  of  the  coast  of 
this  island  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  were 
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cluefiy  anxious  to  obtiun  rich  eiqwits  of  its  producdons. 
It  was  to  the  sale  of  these  exports  in  Europe  that 
tbdr  interest  was  attached ;  and  the  profits  both  of  the 
government  and  of  its  servants  depended  on  that  sale. 
From  the  ioformation  which  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, it  appears  that  they  interfered  very  Uttle  iu  the 
civil  administration  of  the  country.  The  different 
institutions,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  natives, — ^ar 
distinctions  of  rank,  their  habits  of  private  life,  and 
thur  public  ceremonies, — were  not  only  preserved  by 
their  masters  with  a  most  jealous  care,  but  were  even 
imitated  and  followed  by  themselves :  yet  they  inter- 
fered greatly  in  religion  ;  and  proselytism  was  pursued 
with  an  activity  and  perseverance,  that  has  not  becAi 
followed  by  their  successors  in  power,  the  Dutch  uid 
the  English.  Intermarriages  between  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Ceylohese  seem  to  have  been  frequent ;  and 
several  of  the  principal  bmiltes  of  thff  real  Ceylonese 
bear  now  Portuguese  names,  which,  in  many  instances, 
were  assumed  upon  their  conversion  to  the  Christian 
religion, — the  sponsors  giving  their  family-name  to 
those  who  were  converted.  There  is  not  the  same 
reason  for  believing  that  intermarriages  took  place 
between  the  Portuguese  and  the  other  nations  that 
inhabited  Ceylon. 

The  Dutch,  who  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Ceylon 

one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  theirpossessionof  it, — 
notwithstanding  the  jealousy  with  which  they  kept  up  the 
major  part  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  natives,  and. 
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in  particular,  Aeir  strictness  in  exacting  from  them  the 
performance  ofthose  obligations  that  Were^by  custom  or 
the  laws  of  the  country,  due  from  the  subject  towards  the 
Soverdgn, — introduced,  besides,  several  regulations  of 
thdr  own ;  many  of  which,  indeed,  were  intended  for 
the  establishment  of  variuus  taxes.  The  only  institu- 
tion of  this  nature  that  bears  a  Portuguese  name,  is  the 
Al&ndigo ',  or  Land  Customs  at  the  passing  of  mer- 
chandise from  one  province  to  another  of  the  island. 
Tie  Dutch  made  several  prohibitory  and  sangiunary 
laws,  to  prevent  the  natives  from  trading  in  those 
articles  of  which  the  Dutch  EAst-India  Company  vras 
carrying  on  a  monopoly.  The  selling  of  more  than 
t^D  pounds  of  cinnamon  was  punished  with  death. 
The  Dutch  Government  entered  most  minutely  into 
every  detiul  of  trade  or  of  financial  administration; 
and  their  system  of  collection  and-  of  expenditure  was, 
as  will  be  hereafter  more  ^lly  explained,  extremely 
complicated. 

In  truth,  upon  the  first  establishment  of  the  Dutch  in 
Ceylon,  commerce  seems  to  have  been  their  sole  object. 
TTie  Company  had  retained  the  exclusive  trade  in  every 
article  of  export  or  import.  Foreign  vessels  arriving 
at  the  island  could  buy  and  sell,  only,  at  the  magaanes 


(1)  This,  at  least,  is  the  tax  to  which  that  title  applied ;  but,  under 
the  Dutch,  the  Alfandigo  comprehended  all  the  taxes  that  were 
not  collected  by  Govemmeat  direct,  called  Aunumy,  but  were 
Anoed  out  to  a  renter. 
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or  store-houses  of  the  Company;  and  the  ii^iatn- 
tants  of  the  colony  were  in  the  same  predicament. 
Foreigners  were  allowed,  at  an  after-period,  to  expose 
rice  and  paddy  for  sale  in  the  bazars  or  mariiet- 
places ;  and  to  buy  there,  in  return,  several  commo- 
dities, of  which  the  Company  had  abandoned  the 
monopoly.  The  trade  of  individuals  began  then  to 
augment,  without  visibly  adding  .to  the  profits  of 
the  Company,  but  greatly  improving  the  state  of  the 
colony. 

In  1736,  the  Governor-general  of  the  Dutch  East* 
India  Company,  Baron  Van  Imhoff,  observing  thtt 
declining  state  of  their  a^rs,  formed  the  plan  of 
permitting  to  individuals  a  considerable  degree  of 
liber^  in  the  trade  between  the  different  ports  ot 
India, — subject  to '  the  payment  of  certun  duties. 
Taxes  upon  imports  and  exports  were  then  first  esta- 
blished in  Ceylon,  and  became  a  considerable  branch 
of  the  public  revenue.  The  trade  of  the  Company 
was,  on  this  occasion,  confined  to  the  sale  of  goods 
imported  from  Holland,  and  to  exports  of  cinnamon ; 
of  cloth  mannfectured  at  or  near  Toteurine  and 
Monopar,  which  Were  under  the  government  of  Ceylon, 
aldiough  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula  oppo- 
site to  it ;  and  of  a  few  articles  which  were  the  produce 
of  the  island. 

Tlie  Portuguese  had  been  totally  n^ligent  of  all 
improvements  in  agriculture,  and  particularly  of  those 
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of  first  neiyssity-  l^e  Dutch  were  equally  remiss 
upon  this  important  point,  until  later  times.  It  is 
true,  that  the  cultivation  of  pepper,  coffee,  and  car- 
damom, had  been  introduced  with  some  success: 
others  were  less  successful;  and  the  rearing  and 
manufacturing  silk  entirely  felled.  The  colot^  was 
VflJued  only  for  the  cinnamon ;  and  for  the  opportu- 
nity which  it  gave  to  the  Directors  of  the  East-In^a 
Company,  and  to  those  at  the  administration  of 
-  the  government  at  Batavia,  to  employ  and  provide 
for  some  of  th^r  relatives  and  friends.  The  colony 
had  its  own  Governor,  who,  however,  was  sub- 
or^nate  to  the  Governor-general  residing  at  Batavia. 
Petty  interests,  egotism,  and  defect  of  energy,  offered 
obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  steady  and  liberal 
system  of  government  in  the  island.  B^^ildered  in 
Doimtte  and  uninteresUng  detaib,  the  Administration 
lost  sight  of  the  main  objects  that  it  ought  to  have 
in  view ;  and,  of  all  the  Governor-generals  of  Batavia, 
the  only  ones  that  seem  to  have  attended  to  the 
administration  of  Ceylon,  upon  a  general  and  well- 
planned  system,  are  Van  Goens  and  Van  Imhoff.  .  A 
peaceable  possession  allowed  the  preservation  of  strict 
economy  in  the  expenditure^  but  this  always  exceeded 
the  revenues  collected  in  the  island,  amounting  then 
from  ax  to  seven  hundred  thousand  florins.  The 
deficit  was  covered  by  the  profits'  that  the  Company 
putde  upon  the  cinnamon  which  was  sold  in  Holland. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy  appeared 
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the  Economical  Memoir^  or  System,  of  the  Governor- 
general  Mossel,  that  iixed  the  ordinary  eiqienses  of 
the  Colonial  Establishments.  This  regulation,  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  infringe,  limited  to  cer- 
tain unalterable  sums  every  branch  of  expenditure, 
and  produced  no  other  effect,  but  that  of  introducing 
into  the  books  of  the  Company  a  new  account  of  Extra- 
.  ordinary  Charges,  wluch  was  subject  to  a  severe  and 
vexatious  scrutiny  of  the  Governor-general  at  Batavia. 

In  tiie  year  1 76 1 ,  the  violent  measures  of  Mr.  Shreu- 
der.  Governor  of  Ceylon,  occasioned  a  rebellion  in  die 
West  Coast ;  and  the  Candians,  by  uding  the  revolters, 
involved  themselves  in  a  war,  which  lasted  many  years. 
The  Candians  were  successful  in  the  beginning ;  but 
afifurs  tool^a  different  turn  as  soon  as  Mr.  Shreuder 
was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Governor  Van  Ecl[> 
who  invaded  the  Candian  territory,  took  Candy,  and 
kept  possession  only  of  the  frontier  pronnces.  Hie 
Candians  were  harassed  and  driven  to  their  mountains 
and  forests,  and  not  able  for  three  years  to  sow  thdr 
fields.  Their  Disaves,  or  Head-men,  were  on  the  point 
of  delivering  up  their  King,  upon  condition  of  each 
being  left  independent  in  ^lis  province,  when  Governor 
Van  Eck  unfortunately  died,  lliis  event- placed  the 
a£birs  of  the  Dutch  in  great  disorder,  till  the  arrival, 
of  Governor  Falck'in  1765. 

Negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Candy  were  then 
again  set  on  foot  with  success ;  and  a  peace  concluded. 
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on  Uie  14tU  of  February  1766,  by  a  treaty  whicb 
insured  to  the  Company  the  unmolested  possession  of 
all  the  coast  of  the  island, — an  extension  tof  territory 
three  times  as  large  as  they  had  formerly  occupied. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Governor  Faick,  that  such  an 
advantage  was  sufficient ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
dangerous,  and  almost  impracticable,  to  occupy  the 
interior  of  the  bland,  the  productions  of  which  could 
be  purchased  cheaper  from  the  Candians  themselves, 
than  collected  by  the  Dutch  Government,  in  possession 
of  the  country'. 

The  Candian  war  cost  the  Dutch  Company  ten 
nullions  of  florins,  and  some  thousands  of  men.  It 
retarded  the  progress  of  cultivation  in  its  own  terri- 
tories, as  wen  as  in  those  of  the  Candians ;  but  it  so 
completely  disheartened  and  humbled  them,  that  for 
twenty  years  afterwards,  during  which  Mr.  Falck. 
governed  the  island,  tiiey  never  manifested  an  indi- 
nation  to  be  troublesome. 

Iliroughout  this  period,  agriculture  was  encouraged : 
the  cultivation  of  dnnunon  was  attended  to;  and 
proved  so  successful,  that  almost  the  whole  supply,  tC 


(I)  We  have  now  a  fair  and  happy  opportunity  of  trying  the 
■omiduess  of  that  reaaoning.  By  the  latest  accounts  received 
from  Ceylon,  it  is  stated,  that  the  revenuei  collected  upon  th« 
imports  and  exports  by  sea,  since  our  taking  possession  o(  the 
Candiaa  territory,  have  Increased  one-third. 
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it  said,  was  collected  widiin  the  districts  of  the  Com- 
pany. Order  was  introduced  into  all  tlie  finantnal 
departments  ;  and  the  civil  institutions  of  the  natives 
were  scrupulously  protected  from  all  innovations, 
through  fear  of  exciting  discontent.  Prosperity  at- 
tended these  wise  measures,  and  agriculture  was 
oonsiderably  augmented :  yet,  even  then,  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  ground  lay  waste. 

About  this  time,  the  war  between  Great  Britua  and 
America  broke  out ;  and  other  European  Powers,among 
which  were  the  Dutch,  became  interested  in  it.  By  the 
charter,  its  East-India  Company  was  obliged  to  protect 
her  own  colonies ;  and  was,  consequently,  under  the 
necesdty  of  augmenting  the  garrisons  of  C^lon  with 
the  addition  of  three  regular  regiments,  and  of  raising 
in  the  island  several  companies  of  au^dKary  troops. 
In  1780,  the  whole  revenues  fell  greatiy  short  of  the 
expenditure:  new  sources  began  to  be  looked  after; 
but  the  country  could  littie  afford  to  bear  fresh  bur- 
dens, and  suffered  greatly  under  them. 

In  I7&5(  Mr.  Vandergraff  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Ceylon.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  well 
acquainted  mth  the  a&ais  of  Ceylon  and  of  India. 
He  placed  theBnancial  departments  in  order,  and  gave 
every  encouragement  to  agriculture.  He  continued  in 
service  only  two  of  the  regiments  of  European  troops, 
and  800  natives,  which  were  to  be  pud  by  the  revenues 
of  the  island.    But,  as  the  pressure  for  the  want  of 
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mon^  wft9  still  considerable.  Governor  Vande^^aff 
introduced  paper  currency,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
island;  a  measure  vhich  Governor  Faldc  firmly  resisted, 
akfaougfa  repeatoUjr  proposed  to  lum . 

Under  Governor  Vandei^;raff  great  progress  was 
made  tofcards  general  improvement;  and  the  public 
revenues  increased  one-half,  lliis  was  the  condidon 
of  the  island,  when  Mr.  Van  Angelbeek  succeeded 
Vandergraff  in  the  government.  He  was  a  man 
of  erudition  and  talents;  but  his  government  lasted 
too  short  a  time  to  offer  a  proper  opportunity  of  fiilly 
i^pretiating  his  merits,  for  in  less  than  three  years  the 
island  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  British  troops,  who 
completed  the  conquest  of  it  in  the  year  1 796. 

As  the  expedition  against  the  Dutch  in  Ceylon  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  Presidencies  of  the  English 
£ast-In^a  Company,  and  cluefly  from  Fort  St.  George, 
the  Civil  Administration  of  the  island,  after  it^  con- 
quest, was  provbionally  placed  under  a  Commissioner 
sent  from  that  estabfishment,  who  attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  same  regulations  and  system  of  collection  in 
the  public  revenues  as  were  in  force  upon  the  coast  of 
Coromandel ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  numbers  of  native 
Dubashes  were  brought  over  to  fill  the  subordinate 
situations  under  Government.  Such  a  measure  could 
not  ^  of  exciting  great  jealousy  and  disaffection 
among  the  Head-men  in  the  island ;  and  the  conduct  of 
those  who  had  supplanted  them  in  the  influence  they 
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formerljr  possessed  with  the  GoTeroment,  and  the 
power  they  exerdsed  in  the  country,  by  no  means 
tended  to  conciliation.  The  haughtiness  and  rapadly 
of  these  men  (called  Ihibaskes  from  their  oCBce) 
were  much  compluned  of,  and  had  prepared  the 
Ceylonese  for  a  revolt,  which  broke  forth  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  exertion  made  by  the 
Dutch  Government  for  raising  new  sources  of  revenue, 
no  taxation  had  been  imposed  upon  the  produce 
either  of  cocoa-nut  or  other  fruit-bearing  trees. 
This  was  certainly  a  defect  in  their  system  of  taxation ; 
particularly  because  the  plantations  for  the  growth  of 
these  trees  were  almost  solely  in  the  possession  of  Vel- 
lales,  or  persons  of  the  highest  casts,  who,  by  virtue  of 
theirpeculiar  privileges,  were  exempt  from  the  perform- 
ance of  personal  services  to  Government;  and  there- 
fore it  was  but  just  they  should  furnish  assistance 
by  pecuniary  contributions.  This  was  now  attempted 
by  the  Provisional  Government ;  and  an  annual  tax  of 
onejunam  (hang  at  that  time  very  nearly  equal  to  two- 
pence) was  imposed  on  all  fruit-bearing  trees,  without 
any  distinction  whatever,  as  to  the  quali^  of  the  tree, 
the  district  or  soil  where  it  was  planted,  or  the 
quantity  of  the  fruit  which  it  produced.  ITiis  tax, 
although  but  moderate  on  the  most-productive  trees,  was 
very  burdensome  on  others.  The  inequality  with_whidi 
it  weighed  on  the  proprietors,  from  the  great  scarcity  of 
money,  became  insupportable ;  and,  in  a  representation 
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made  to  Government,  they  offered  to  pay  in  kind  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  fruit  of  every  tree.  TIus  was 
refused.  I-will  not  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the 
policy  of  the  measure  itself,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
might  have  been  made  palatable  to  the  natives ;  for 
I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  treating  the  subject 
in  detail  hereafter.  It  will  sufBce  here  to  mention,  that 
a  revolt  was  the  consequence  of  that  policy.  It  broke 
out  in  the  west  of  the  island,  and  finally  induced  or 
compelled  the  Government  to  abandon  the  tax  alto- 
gether, which  it  has  never  aflerwards  attempted  to 
impose. 

The  province  of  Balticalo  seems  particularly  to 
have  declined  in  prosperity  during  thCffirst  years  flf 
the  British  administration.  For  some  time  previous  to 
our  taking  possession  of  that  country,  the  province  of 
Balticalo  furnished  annually  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle,  for  the  consumption  of  the 
Dutch  troops  stationed  at  Trlncontal^.  A  few  years 
after  our  conquest,  it  was  necessary  to  send  bullocks 
from  Trincomal^  to  Balticalo,  for  the  provision '  of 
twenty  or  thirty  British  soldiers  stationed  at  the 
latter  post.  In  the  year  1 794,  that  province  exported 
150,000  parraks  of  paddy.  Some  years  after,  there 
was  none  for  exportation. 

The  district  of  the  Wimny,  a  fine  flat  country, 
particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  has 
undergone,  at  various  times,  great  and  general  changes 
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ill  its  pro^ierily.  There  are  now  the  remuDs  of  up- 
wBrda  of  6oO  tanks, — some  of  great  extent, — made  to 
collect  water  for  the  irrigation  of  paddy-fields.  1^15 
fertile  country  was  in  a  hi^y  fionrisbing  state,  long 
before  the  Dateh  had  possession  of  the  island ;  but  bad 
considerably  declined  from  that  condition,  during  the 
first  years  of  their  government.  At  different  times,  the 
Waniuas,  or  Princes,  who  governed  it,  and  vho 
originally  hdd  thdr  power  from  the  Kings  of  Candy, 
took  advantage  of>the  wars  between  them  and  the 
European  settlers  at  Colombo  and  the  other  sea-ports, 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves  independent  of 
both.  They,  however,  ultimately  submitted  to  the 
Dutch,  after  thdr  country  had  suffered  considerably 
by  the  quarrels  and  wars  that  were  thus  excited.  The 
road  through  the  Wanny,  from  Vertadvo  to  Molletivo, 
'  a&rds  the  shortest  way  between  Colombo  and  Trin- 
comal^for  the  march  of  troops ;  so  that,  ever  since  the 
European  Powers  have  had  possesion  of  the  coast  of 
Ceylon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wanny  have  frequently 
been  exposed  to  vexation,  insult,  and  pillage,  from  the 
troops  marching  through  thar  country.  On  these 
occa^ons  the  nllages  and  fields  were  forsaken,  and 
the  inhabitants  withdrew  themselves  into  the  Candian 
territory.  The  Dutch  did  not  turn  their  attention 
seriously  to  the  improvement  of  the  Wanny,  until 
towards  the  latter  part  of  their  government :  then, 
under  Mr.  Nagel,  who  had  the  command  of  that 
district,  great  success  was  obtained.  Upon  our  taking 
possesnon  of  Ceylon,  the  march  of  several  detadi- 
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nents  of  British  troops  between  Colombo  and  Trin- 
eomd^  produced  again  the  deplorable  consequence 
(^nearly  depopulating  that  district.  I  passed  it  in  1799> 
and  saw  many  villages  left  desolate^  and  vrithout  a 
nngle  inhalutant.  The  good  policy,  mildness,  and 
particular  attention  of  Mr.  North's  governmait>  to 
protect  the  natives  from  bang  molested  by  troops  upon 
their  march,  and  the  exertions  made  both  by  him  and 
hoB  successor,  have  again  restored  the  Wanny  to  some 
dc^gree  of  fertility,  and  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  con- 
nderable  improvement.  This  is  one  of  the  driest 
districts  in  the  whole  island;  and  its  richness  coa- 
nsts  particularly  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  for  which 
the  mun  object  is  the  muntaining  the  great  tanks  and 
reservoirs  of  water  in  good  repur. 

Approaching  towards  the  south,  we  must  remark, 
that  all  the  coast  of  the  island^  along  the  districts  of 
Cfailaw,  Colombo,  Point  de  Galle,  and  Matura, 
participates  of  the  south-west  monsoon  that  blows 
upon  the  Malabar  coast  from  May  to  August ;  and  in 
climate,  it  resembles  that  part  of  the  Peninsula;  with 
the  exception,  that  it  feels  also,  in  some  d^free,  the 
north-east  monsoon,  and  therefore  is  of  a  tempera- 
ture more  generally  moist  than  the  Malabar  coast, 
llie  rest  of  Ceylon  is  subject  to  the  north-east  monsoon 
only,  and  has  a  cHmate  exactly  like  that  of  the  coast 
of  Coromandel;  consequendy,  excessively  dry  from 
February  to  November. 
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These  peculiarities  of  climate  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  be  observed ;  for,  in  o>nsequence  of 
.them,  several  productions  of  the  soil  are  different  on 
(Kie  side  of  the  island  from  what  they  are  on  the  othn. 
From  Tangal  to  Chilaw,  being  the  extent  of  about 
135  miles,  the  trees  that  flourish  best,  and  that  form, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  support  of  the  natives,  are  the 
cocoa-nut  and  jack-fruit  trees.  The  former  are  so 
plentiful  in  all  that  coast,  that  the  whole  extent  of  it  is  a 
continuation  of  cocoa-nut  gardens,  almost  uninter- 
rupted. On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  on  the 
contraiy,  the  palmyra  is  best  suited  to  the  climate, 
vid  is  therefore  cultivated  by  the  natives  (at  Jafina 
especially)  in  great  numbers.  Coffee,  pepper,  and  alt 
productions  requiring  a  moist  soil,  will  flourish  on  the 
south-west  side :  those  wluch  require  a  dry  one,  upon 
the  north  and  north-east  sides  of  Ceylon. 

.  It  is  owing  to  this  difference  of  climate  not  having 
been  attended  to,  that  several  attempts  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  new  productions  of  the  soil  have  ^led. 
But  it  is  also  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  hitherto, 
greater  exertions  have  been  made,  by  the  Europeans 
settied  in  that  island,  to  introduce  the  culture  of  new 
fmd  foreign  productions,  than  to  enlarge  and  improve 
those  of  the  country,  which  are  an  object  of  the  first 
necessity  to  the  muntenance  and  general  comfort  of 
the  population. 

The  south  part  of  tiie  island  is  all  very  mounUunous ; 
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but,  in  advancing  to  the  north,  very  extensive  plains 
are  left  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea;  and^ 
althongh  there  are  but  few  marshy  grounds,  a  spot  is 
not  to  be  found  so  elevated  as  one  hundred  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  the  tdUs 
diat  surround  Trincomal^. 

It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that,  upon  the  south 
coast,  a  namber  of  laige  and  beautiful  rivers  are  to  hie 
met  with,  situated  at  the  distance  of  only  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  each  other.  These  discharge  themsdves 
into  the  sea,  after  b^utifying  and  fertiliung  a  coun- 
try always  decked  with  the  most  enchanting  variety 
of  verdure.  But  the  whole  of  the  other  coast  has 
only  two  rivers  of  magnitude  i  the  Balticalo  river, 
which  fertilizes  that  district  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  rice ;  and  the  Mahaville  Gange,  which 
flows  near  Trincomal^,  and  is  the  largest  river  in  the 
islandi 

Few  of -these  rivers  are  navigable,  even  to  small 
barges,  lugher  up  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from 
the  shore.  Bat  the  Mahaville  Gange  has  so  large  a 
supply  of  water,  an,d  a  bed  sufficiently  r^ular,  as  to 
admit  of  navigation  a  great  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  nearly  as  far  as  Candy;  but,  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  there  is  a  ridge  of  rocks 
across  the  river,  that  totally  prevents  the  passing  of 
1^  smallest  boat.  What  opposes,  however,  the 
g(nng  up  this  river,  even  so  for  as  that  ridge  of  rocks. 
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is  the  rapid  current  with  whidi  the  water  flows'  upon 

a  ground  of  great  decUvi^.    , 

llie  districts  of  Matura,  Point  de  Galle,  Co- 
lopibo,  and  Chilaw,  derive  considerable  advantages 
from  the  many  rivers  that  pass  throu^  them, 
and  the  various  canals  that  form  a  communication 
between  those  rivers.  From  Mahadompe,  in  the 
vicimty  of  Chilaw,  to  Mahakoone>  near  Caltura, 
the  inland  navigation  is  almost  unintemipted.  This 
u  an  extent  of  about  sevenly  miles,  of  the  most 
fertile  soil  and   best  populated  country  in  all  the 


With  respect  to  the  navigation  at  sea  round  Ceylon, 
it  is  practicable  t^  large  ships  from  Point  Pedro,  the 
northernmost  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  JaHnapa- 
tam,  to  Trincomal^,  Balticalo,  Point  de  Galle,  and 
Colombo ;  but  from  this  to  Manar  and  Jafihapatam, 
commerce  must  be  carried  on  by  small  vessels  not  at- 
ceeding  a  hundred  tons,  and  even  with  them  the  greatest 
part  of  their  catgo  must  be  unshipped  in  passing  the 
channeb  of  Pomben  or  Manar.  The  prindpal  part 
of  this  trade,  in  ^t,  is  conveyed  in  small  doneySf  from 
twen^  to  forty  or  fifty  toq^  burden.  Their  navigation 
is  nearly  half  as  cheap  as  that  of  square-rigged  vessels; 
and  they  answer  very  well  the  purposes  of  a  coasting 
trade,  always  in  sight  of  land,  and  most  frequently  in 
shallow  water,  regulating  their  voyages  so  as  to 
arrive  Qt  the  port  of  their  fitrthest  destination  with  the 
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asnstBttce  of  one  monsoon,  and  retunung  with  the 
other. 


The  nativea  of  the  Coromsndel  Coast,  in  the  Penth- 
sidft  of  IntUa,  are  those  who  have  the  greatest  com- 
ineraal  intercouise  mth  the  ports  of  Ceylon :  many 
come  over  to  reside  in  them  for  years,  to  carry  on  a 
brisk  trade,  and  to  form  connections  with  fiumties  who; 
are  of  the  same  casts  with  themselves. 

We  must  next  particulivly  turn  our  attrition  to  the 
various  descriptions  of  people  that  inhabit  this  island  ; 
because  a  correct  knowledge  of  them  is  indispenaaUe> 
before  we  can  appretiate  the  good  or  bad  policy  of 
such  measures  as  have  been,  or  may  be,  adopted  by 
the  European  Powers  that  govern  them.  Whatever 
Mr.  Percival  may,  in  his  description  of  Colombo,  say 
of  Turks,  Persians,  Arabians,  Chinese,  &c.  (a  few 
of  which  are  now  and  then  acradentally  seen  in 
the  streets  of  that  town,)  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon 
may  be  dinded  into  four  distinct  nations  on]y,  but  all 
ififferent  in  origin,  religion,  and  manners. 

In  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Candy  the  mass  of 
the  population  is  Ceylonese  Proper.  These  occupy, 
also,  the  south  and  south-west  coasts  of  the  island, 
from  Hambangtotte  to  Chilaw. 

The  Malabars,  or  Hindoos,  are  in  possession  of  the 
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north,  and  cut  coasts,  and  die  penfauula  of  Jaflna- 
patam. 

The  Moors,  vfao  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
industrioos  and  laboriooa  of  all,  are  dispersed  over 
evtry  part  of  the  island :  less  so,  hovever,  in  diose 
it4iich  are  inhabited  by  Hindoos.  In  the  district  of 
Pntiam  they  form  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 

The  Vedas,  or  Bedas,  who,  by  all  appearances,  ase 
the  Only  indigenooa  nation  in  the  island,  live  in  a 
savage  state,  in  all  that  lai^e  forest  which  extends  from 
the  south  to  the  east  and  north,  upon  the  borders  of 
our  frontiers,  as  well  as  &r  into  the  Canaan  territory, 
and  upon  the  Wanny  provinces. 

The  Ceylonese  Proper  derive  thrir  origin  from  Sam : 
this  is  the  opinion  which  generally  prevuls  amoi^ 
^em ;  and  the  &ct  is  related  in  their  histories.  Their 
language,  and  religion  (namely  tiie  Boodhist),  are 
the  same  as  the  i^mese.  • 

The  Moors  who  are  now  established  in  Ceylon  are 
not  descendants  of  those  Moguls  who  invaded  the 
Peninsula.  They  do  not  resemble  them,  either  in 
manners,  appearance,  or  dress ;  although  they  profess 
the  same  religion.  They  can,  therefore,  be  no  other 
than  the  children  of  those  Arabs,  who,  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  led  by  commerdal  pursuits. 
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»k1  the  thirst,,  of  amafislDg  wealth,  conquered  several 
of  the  sea-ports  in  India,  and  many  of  the  islands, 
nearly  as  &r  as  China.  Among  these  Arabs  was  a  law, 
eommon  widi  the  Jews,  Whose  religion  they  in  some 
measure  followed,  that  they  should  only  mairy 
«T  be  connected  with  women  of  their  own  nation ; 
but  those  who  had  feted  their  residence  in  those 
dislant^xinquered  regions  were  compelled  to  admit 
and  sanction  connections  and  marriage  with  Indian 
women.  When  the  Moguls  spread  rapine  and  blood- 
shed throughout  India,  the  riches  of  the  Arabs  rendered 
them  an  object  of  notice  to  the  Moguls.  Harassed^ 
they  fled,  and  retumed  to  th^r  country,  leaving 
behind  tbar  children  bom  of  Indian  women.  They 
then  formed  a  particular  cast,  or  nation,  and  embraced 
tfie  Mohammedan  religion,  as  their  bthers  also  did 
m  Arabia ;  and  by  that  means  th^  obtained  a  quiet 
residence,  and  the  appellation  of  Moonnen. 

The  Hindoos,  who  occupy  the  eastern  and  northern 
parts  of  Ceylon,  are  evidently  from  the  same  stock 
as  those  who  inhabit  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Indian 
continent'. 


(1)  In  the  district  of  Jal^patam,  where  the  mhabitants  are 
Uindoos,  there  are  tvo  casts  of  men,  called  Nelloms  and  Pal- 
knraa :  their  occiipadoo  is,  to  draw  toddy  from  tfae  palmyra-trees : 
ihey  woe  originally  slavea  to  tfae  higher  casts  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  are  still  considered  (at  least  many  of  them)  in  a  state  of 
serritade.  The  natives  look  upon  them  as  a  contaminated  race, 
who  defile  erny  thing  they  touch.     When  their  evidence  is 

required 
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Besides  these  four  nations,  vibieh  foim  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  there  are  also  in  Ceylon  some  Malays 
or  Javanese :  but  they  are  £ew  in  number ;  and  tbdr 
males,  who  are  able  to  bear  arms,  are  almost  all 
employed  as  soldiers  in  one  of  the  colonial  regiments. 
These  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  diey  have  b^en 
Tq>resented  in  some  late  publications  respecting  Ceylonj 
and  they  all  descend  from  the  Malay  Princes,  and  thor. 
attendants,  who  were  sent  by  the  Dutch  Govenunent, 
for  political  reasons,  from  fiatavia  to  Ceylon.  They, 
intermarry  with  Ceylonese  women  with  less  reluctance, 
than  the  Hindoos  or  Moormen ;  and  areUkely,  there- 
fore, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  be  less  lUstinet 
from  the  rest  of  the  population  than  dther  of  them. 

The  Challias,  or  Cinnamon-peelers,  are  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  distinct  race  of  people,  who  camq 
from  the  continent  of  India.  There  is  no  distinction 
to  be  noticed,  at  present,  between  them  and  the 


required  in  Courts  of  Justice,  the  law  of  the  country  is,  that  they 
bike  offtlie  cloth  with  wliich  they  cover  their  loins  (the  only  part 
of  their  body  that  is  covered),  and  are  made  to  swear  by  that 
cloth  that  has  been  defiled  by  their  own  body.  S<»ne  of  this 
unfortunate  cast  left  Jafibapatam  some  years  ago;  and  one  of 
them  went  to  Trincomal^,  where  he  acquired  considerable  pro- 
perty by  trado.  Afterwards  returning  to  Jafihapatam,  it  happened 
that  his  evidence  was  required  in  a  criminal  case,  before  a  Britiali 
Court  of  Justice :  but  being  called  upon  to  take  his  oath  according 
to  the  custom  and  law  of  his  cast,  he  refused  it  with  such  resolution, 
that  the  Jutlr,x>  declined  taking  bis  evidence,  rather  than  com- 
pel hini  to  swear  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. , 
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OvfUmete  Pn^>er,  «ther  in  that  personal  appear- 
ance, manners,  religion,  or  language.  They  form, 
now,  one  of  the  Ceylonese  casts,  distinguished 
tioiy  from  the  others  by  their  occupation,  and  some 
[^ivil^es  granted  to  them  by  the  European  govern- 
ments. Some  of  thai  Head-men  give  an  account  of 
dmr  first  arrival  in  Ceylon ;  but  the  epoch  of  that 
event  is  so  extremely  remote  and  uncertain,  that  the 
whole  remiuna  involved  in  doubt.  If  the  reader 
msfaes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  account  that 
is  more  generally  believed,  without  my  warranting  its 
vawnty,  it  mU  be  thus  briefly  stated  :— 

Tlie  Moormen  who  were  established  in  trade  at 
the  sea-port  of  Barbereen,  and  navigated  to  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  brought  from  it  to  Ceylon  seven  men, 
about  the  year  1 2 10,  and  presented  them  to  the  King 
Wattenowe,  the  reigning  Raja.  Some  say,  that  these 
men  were  slaves  ;  others  state  them  to  have  been 
palanquin-bearers  ;  but  the  most  probable  and  general 
o[aoion  is,  that  they  were  weavers.  It  is  added,  that, 
in  those  times,  there  were  no  people  of  that  profession 
in  Ceylon  ;  and  it  may  now  be  remarked,  that,  besides 
their  occupation  of  cultivating  and  peeling  donamoOf 
the  Challias  are  almost  all  weavers ;  and  that  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  which  are  peopled  by 
the.  Ceylonese  Proper,  there  are  no  other  weavers  but 
the  Chailias.  The  persons  of  that  profesdon  now  in 
Ceylon,  besides  the  Challias,  are  MooVmen  or  Mala- 
bars,  and  reside  in  the  northern  or  eastern  provinces. 
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From  these  seven  men  the  whole  ca^  of  die  CbalUas 

is  said  to  have  siprung. 

Of  Chinese,  there  are  only  eighty  or  a  hundred 
lately  arrived  in  Ceylon,  and  settled  in  difierent  parts 
of  it.  The  Bridsh  Government  has  taken  some 
pains  to  encourage  Chinese  settlers :  those,  however, 
mho  have  hitherto  come  there  have  not  brought  with 
them  that  industry  and  ingenuity  for  which  they  are 
&mous  in  their  own  country.  These  are,  in  general, 
greatly  addicted  to  gambling,  and  all  sorts  of  disMpa- 
tion.  Many  of  them  have  rented  the  gaming-houses 
and  cock-fighting  pits ;  of  which  the  Government,  led 
by  a  mistaken  policy,  makes  a  considerable  profit,  1^ 
aelling  the  exclusive  privily  of  keeping  them.  These 
Qiinese  have  not  brought  women  with  them,  but 
have  formed  connections  with  the  Ceylonese. 

A  new  race  is  also  sprin^ng  np,  &om  die  inter- 
course between  the  Caffices,  soldiers*  in  the  colonial 
regiments,  and  the  Ceylonese  women,  who  are  less 
nice  and  particular  in  their  amours  than  other  Indians. 
Ihey  are,  in  truth,  more  abandoned,  and,  except  in 
the  very  first  class,  totally  unacquainted  mth  any  prin- 
ci^e  that.attaches  virtue  and  praise  to  chastity.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  expected  that  this  new  progeny  will 
not  be  more  than  suffident  (if  so  mudi)  to  recruit 


(I)  These  were  imported  from  Mozambique,  other  coaitt  o 
Afiica,  and  Madagascar. 
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these  coloiual  re^ments.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
biCt,  that,  of  about  9000  Ca&ees  at  different  times 
imported  into  Ceylon  by  the  Dutch  Government,  and 
foifned  into  re^ments,  no  descendants  are  remaining : 
at  least,  they  are  in  no  way  to  be  distinguished  among 
the  pres«it  inhalutants. 

Before  I  close  this  short  account  of  the  Afferent , 
naUons  which  now  dwell  in  Ceylon,  I  must  notice  an 
error  of  some  m^pnitude,  which  both  Perdval  and 
Cbrdiner  have  faHsn  Into.  They  make  a  positive 
distinction  between  tiie  Ceylonese  and  the  Candians ; 
who  are  one  and  the  same  nation,  speaking  the  same 
language,  having  the  same  origin,  and  following  the 
same  religion  and  habits  of  life.  Percival  proposes, 
in  a  long  chapter,  to  give  an  account  of  that  distinc- 
tion; but  after  asserting,  without  supporting  it  by 
proofs,  that  the  Candians  are  more  warlike  than  tlie 
C^lonese,  he  diveiges  into  subjects  quite  fordgn  to 
the  question. 

The  Candian  Adigars  and  Disavois,  or  Ministers  and 
Heads  of  Districts,  certtunly  wear  different  dresses 
from  the  Moditears  or  Public  Officers  under  the 
European  Government.  The  latter  have,  in  some 
degree,  adopted  a  dress  resembling  the  old  Portuguese 
coat,  and  some  of  their  kmilies  bear  Portuguese 
names ;  but  their  origin  was  common  with  the  other 
Ceylonese  and  Candians,  except  probably  in  respect 
to  some  intermarriages  of  their  ancestors  with  Portu- 
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guese.  The  mass  of  the  Ceylonese  and  of  the  Candiaos 
is  exactly  the  same  people,  although  these  also  dlffisr 
sUghtly  in  their  dress :  they  decorate  thur  htur  dif- 
ferently ;  and.  many  of  the  Candians  wear  a  bandage 
round  their  head,  and  long  beards,  which  the  Ceylonese 
do  not.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  by  these  slight  differences 
in  dress,  that  Percival  and  Cordiner  were  led  to  think 
them  two  distinct  nations.  What,  of  all  things, 
however,  gives  an  incontestable  proof  of  their  being 
erroneous  in  thdr  opinion,  ii,  tiiat  the  division  <^ 
casts,  and  the  assignment  of  ranks  to  the  different 
tribes,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  is  predsely  the  same 
among  the  Ceylonese  who  are  subjects  of  the  King  ctf 
Candy,  as  with  those  who  inhabit  our  provinces.  In 
which  division  they  both  differ  considerably  from  the 
Hindoos. 

A  description  of  the  different  casts  of  ^e  Ceylonese, 
and  the  ranks  of  their  Head-men  or  Public  Officers, 
having  been  offered  to  the  public  by  Percival  in  a 
summary  manner,  and  more  minutely  and  correctly 
by  Valentine,  I  shall  abstiun  from  treating  of  this 
subject;  but  I  beg  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  division  of  Indian 
nations  into  caste, — an  institution  so  peculiar  to  that 
part  of  the  world. 

The  origin  of  casts  in  India  has,  hitherto,  been 
generally  attributed  to  their  legislation.  We  find,  in- 
deed, both  in  their  political  as  well  as  in  their  rdigious 
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iBatitudonSt  that  tlus  distincdon  of  casts  is  sanc- 
tiohed,  commanded,  and  regulated,  with  the  most 
smoiite  and  scrupulous  attention.  Hence  we  na- 
turally conclude,  that  where  those  laws  were  en- 
forced, the  Indians  must  have  attuned  a  high  degree 
of  dvitization,  and  a  great  proficiency  in  the  arts, 
tending  to  improve  the  comforts  and  refinements 
of  society ;  for  what  is  this  distinction  of  casts, 
bat  a  division  of  labour  carried  to  some  degree  of  per- 
fection, made  permanent  by  those  laws,  and  fixed  to 
certun  bmilies  and  dasses  of  society }  But  it  is  desi- 
rable to  investigate  a  tittle  fur^er ;  and  ask,  What 
vrcK  the  causes  that  placed  this  division  of  labour 
under  the  immediate  attention  of  the  legislator,  and 
persuaded  him  to  perpetuate  the  same  occupations  in 
the  same  femilies, — ^to  fonA  distinct  easts,  and  place 
Impassable  barriers  between  them, — and  to  confine 
each  member  of  society,  by  a  direct  infringement  upon 
his  natural  liberty,  to  the  exercise  of  that  particular 
profession  in  which  he  is  born,  if  I  may  so  express  it  ? 
"Hie  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found,  I  think,  in 
what  is  observable  as  prevalent  among  all  Eastern  na- 
ti<His ;  namely,  an  obligation  attached  to  every  indi- 
vidual, to  give  a  certain  portion  of  his  personal  labour 
to  the  Prince  or  State  under  which  he  lives.  The  gold- 
and  silversmiths,  for  instance,  and  other  mechanics, 
were  under  an  obligation  to  perform  certain  works 
for  the  Soveragn  without  payment;  the  cultivator 
of  the  land  was  to  attend  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  each  year,  to  repair  the  public  roads  and 
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binldings,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  the  royal  domains  ; 
and  eren  the  services  of  the  military  were  reqmred 
mthout  remuneration.  In  &ct,  previous  to  the  general 
introduction  of  money,  and  while  commerce,  from 
necessity,  was  carried  on  more  by  barter  than  by  sale, 
no  mode  more  natural  could  be  adopted  by  the  heads  of 
families  or  tribes  for  procuring  the  acknowledgments 
and  tributes  of  their  inferiors ;  and  this  method  had 
consequently  prevailed  from  time  immemorial.  Upon 
the  enlargement  of  society  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, it  must  have  been  felt  by  the  Prince,  that  he 
could,  with  much  greater  facility,  exact  from  alt  indi- 
viduals the  performance  of  their  duty  in  their  different 
occupations,  if  families  and  tribes  were  confined  each 
to  ^tinct  professions,  and  placed  under  a  regulated 
sjrstem  of  policy,  administered  by  their  particular  Head- 
men. .The  facility  which  this  arrangenient  afforded 
for  putting  them  into  action  is  too  perceptible  to  re- 
quire demonstration.  When  the  Prince  or  Legislator 
Arst  fixed  the  division  of  casts  in  his  domains,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  attentive  to  attach 
the  greatest  number  of  individuals  to  those  whose  ser- 
vices were  likely  to  be  most  wanted  by  the  country. 
Probably  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  or  the  caprice  of 
the  Prince,  regulated  the  proportions  of  the  first  divi- 
sion; but  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  this  very 
permanent  proportion  must  subsequently  have  proved 
highly  detrimental  to  general  improvements  in  agii^ 
culture  and  commerce,  and  is  liable  to  great  excep- 
tions, as  to  its  aptitude  in  ministering  to  the  exigences 
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of  the  State.  Wh^  the  public  interest  demanded  an 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  hands  requisite  for  the 
culdvation  of  the  soil,  and  a  diminution  of  those  em- 
ployed in  works  of  manufacture,  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  break  through  those  boundaries  and  privU^es 
of  casQ,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  antient  laws, 
reU^tfus  injunctions,  and  the  reverence  of  manldnd'. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  Indian  institutions  must 
here  be  taken  notice  of;  namely,  that  no  other  species 


(I)  Among  the  argtnneiits  which  I  have  heard,  or  read,  in  proof 
oT  the  great  antiquity  of  civiUzation  in  India,  fhoie  which  have 
been  deiiTCd  from  the  political  institution  which  divide!  ita  inhabi- 
tant* into  dif^ent  cuts  are  the  most  weighty;  fw  it  is  indiBpiUable 
that  this  division  must  have  been  preceded  by  many  steps  of  im- 
]vovement  in  the  agriculture  and  mauufactures  of  the  country, 
BO  as  to  have  both  suggested,  and  rendered  usefu],  a  great  divisiofl 
and  subdivision  of  labour,  such  as  is  explained  in  tlie  celebrated 
works  of  Adam  Smith.  It  is  with  a  view  to  maintain  this  great 
subdivision  of  labour,  that  such  separations  of  social  classes  have 
been  confirmed  by  law.  This  rejection  carries  the  mind  back 
fiom  that  period  to  the  eailieat  Knu,  in  order  to  look  into  them 
for  the  tjung  of  that  first  degree  of  civilization  which  we  find 
was  already  completed  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  the  most 
remote  knowledge  of  India.  But  the  consideration  that  will 
impress  us  with  the  stnmgest  surprise  at  the  excessive  length  of 
time  that  must  have  elapsed  before  the  laws,  religion,  manners, 
and  habits  of  the  Indians  could  be  modelled  to  that  state  of  order 
and  refinement  in  whidi  they  were  found  by  Alexander  and  his 
officers,  arises  from  contemplating  how  trifUng  are  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  from  that  period  to  the  present  times.  The 
dificKDce  is  so  little  perceptible,  that  the  description  of  India 
and  its  inhabitants  given  by  them  agrees  almost  oitirely  with  what 
is  DOW  aeen. 
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of  gorernment  than  the  monarchical .  or  despotic 
seems  to  have  ever  eidsted  in  India  before  any  part  of 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  European  Fo^rs.  Tbia 
circumstance,  comlnned  with  the  genendi  antient  cus- 
tom of  levpng  almost  all  taxes  in  personal  labour,  and 
the  distinctions  of  cast, — all  of  i^ch  are  peculiar  to 
the  East, — induce  me  to  think  that  those  iDstitntions 
are  the  consequences  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  go- 
vernments. 

In  Antient  Europe,  where  a  greater  variety  of  go- 
vemments  have  prevailed,  but,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  popular,  or  republican  nature,  no  such  distinctions  of 
casts  were  known ;  nor  was  it  the  practice,  under 
those  governments,  to  levy  taxes  by  personal  labom*. 
I  believe  the  few  instances  of  this  kind  that  existed, 
like  the  Corvie  (cum  via)  in  France,  were  confined  to 
monarchical  governments.  Certainly,  |he  institution 
that  most  resembled  the  lev^ng  of  a  tax  in  personal 
labour  was  that  by  which,  in  feudal  times,  the  attend- 
ance of  vassals  was  required  by  tiieir  lord,  particularly 
during  war.  This  fact  corroborates  the  conjecture, 
that  this  manner  of  levying  ta}ce9,  as  well  as  the  first 
establishment  of  casts  in  India,  were  probably  omsg 
to  the  nature  of  the  governments  that  there  prevuled. 

As  to  the  multiplidty  of  dbtinctions  in  thdr  casts, 
the  Cejdonese  can  boast  of  being  as  abundant  as  any 
other  Indian  nation,  if  not  more  so  ;  for  almost  every 
profession^onns  a  particular  cast,  under  the  guidance 
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of  soparate  Head-men.  Gold-  and  falver-SBUths, — 
fisbermei), — barber8,-~-washermen, — manufecturers  of 
jageryj  dMcountry  sugar, — the  drawers  of  toddy,— the 
makers  of  lime  or  mortar,  and,  in  fact,  every  other 
Occupation,— all  form  distinct  casts.  As  it  is  not  my 
object,  however,  to  enter  into  an  endless,  and  not  very 
diverting,  eniflneration  of  these  casts, — their  privi- 
leges, and  thar  duties, — I  will  r^fer  the  most  curious 
of  my  readers  to  Valentine;  where  they  will  be  informed 
of  the  ranks  and  privileges  granted  to  them,  and  of  the 
duties  which  they  are  bound  to  perform. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Ceylonese  I  conceive  it  to  be 
a  difficult  task  to  give  a  faithful  delineation.  '  They  are, 
io  general,  very  reserved  in  their  address,  mid  mild  in 
thor  muiners :  but  whether  that  reserve  m^y  not  be 
the  restnunt  imposed  by  suspicion  ;  and  that  mildness, 
in  some  de^ee,  the  consequence  of  a  want  of  feeling ; 
are  questions  which,  notwithstanding  my  residence  of 
sixteen  years  in  their  country,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
decide.  Certun  it  is,  that- crimes  of  tiie  deepest  dye 
bare  occasionally  been  perpetrated  among  the  lower 
casts.  The  conduct,  however,  of  the  better  casts  is 
^iocipally  decorous  and  correct.  Servants  taken  &om 
the  latter  are,  for  the  mo^t  part,  honest.  A  Ceylonese 
cannot  very  easily  be  roused  to  resentment  and 
bloodshed ;  yet,  if  he  be  impelled,  by  passion  or  andity, 
ta  determine  on  violence,  he  cannot  be  diverted  from 
bb  pur|(ose  by  the  thought  or  presence  of  those  objects 
iriiicb,  la  otii«rSj  by  acting  upon  the  imagmfition,  would 
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a^tate  the  mind,  shake  it  ftom  its  intent,  and  anest 
the  hand  of  the  murderer  when  he  had  pr^red  to 
strike  the  blow.  '^ 

Tlie  defiMt  of  feeling  which  they  have,  in  some 
degree,  in  common  with  other  Indians,  secures  to 
them  great  advantages  in  all  thdr  transactions  with 
Europeans ;  and  we  cannot  deny  them  a  masterly 
address  in  working  upon  the  feelings  of  o&ers,  while 
they  can  keep  themselves  endrdy  free  from  every 
emotion.  They  also  know,  to  perfection,  the  art  of 
insinuating  themselves  into  the  good  opinion  and  &vour 
of  their  superiors.  Among  the  Modilears,  this  art  is 
accounted  a  necessary  part  of  their  education :  th^ 
are  courteous  and  guarded  in  their  speech ;  and  so 
ready  to  coincide^in  whatever  may  be  wished  by  a 
superior,  that  they  actually  acquire,  l^^  that  means, 
a  very  decided  and  strong  influence  o|i  Ins  mind. 
Even  such  undertakings  as  they  know  to  be  ber 
yond  their  reach,  they  will  seldom  decline  in  a 
direct  manner,  but  ratiier  trust  to  time  and  reflec- 
tion to  convince  their  master  of  the  imposrabi- 
H^  of  accomplishing  what  he  denres.  However 
reluctant  the  (U£ferent  British  Collectors  may  be  to 
admit  the  assertion,  I  can,  nevertheless,  state  with 
confidence,  that  I  have  met  with  very  few  indeed  who 
were  not  strongly  influenced  in  th^  public  conduct 
by  the  native  Head-^nen  that  were  immediately  under 
thur  command,  and  nearest  to  thor  persons.  Col- 
lectors, and*«ven  Governors,  of  the  most  distinguished 
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talaits,  have  been  under  that  kifluenee.  Governor 
Vander  Qnxff,  who  was  by  «11  acknowledged  to  bear 
a  superior  cbarscter  among  those  who  have  ruled 
Ceylon,  was  most  grossly  deceived  by  his  first  Mo^ear, 
Abesmga.  This  man  was  earring  on  a  felse  corre- 
spondence between  the  Governor  and  Pelime  TUao, 
first  Adigar  of  Candy,-  in  whose  name  Abesinga  was 
&bricating  letters  addressed  to  the  Governor.  During 
this  correspondence,  on  matters  of  great  weight,  which 
were,  naturally,  never  brought  to  a  conclusion^  many 
presents  were  interchanged  on  both  sides.  Those  from 
the  Governor  were,  as  customary,  always  the  most 
costly.  When  the  ejqKctations  of  Mr.  Vander  Graaff 
were  raised  to  the  highest,  wiuting  the  conclusion  of 
a  very  fitvourable  treaty,  Abesinga  happened  to  die ; 
and,  to  the  great  surprise  and  mortification  of  the 
Governor,  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  with  die 
Candian  Miillster  was  found  in  Abe^nga's  desk,  and 
the  presents  in  his  chest '. 

(I)  The  following  nsnatiTe  will  give  an  instance  of  the  arts 
practaod  by  tbe  natives  of  Ceylon,  high  and  lov,  to  woi^  t^poo 
the  feelings  of  Etwopeuu :  in  order  to  effect  which  puipose  upon 
their  present  auperioiiT  Aere  is  good  rea§on  to  believe  that  they 
are  by  no  meant  under  the  necessity  «f  using  the  same  exertiou 
that  were  requinte  to  more  theu  mwe  sedate  and  less  irasdble 
Dutch  masters. 

An  English  gentlonan,  holding  a  high  public  utuation  in  the 
colony,  had  been  conducted  in  his  palanquin  to  an  evening  par^ ; 
and  after  remahiiag  there  for  some  time,  tbe  bearers  became 
iDxklua  to  rebmi  hoB&  |t  wis,  howevw,  not  late,  aad  their 
master  had  no  manner  of  wish  to  retire  from  the  pleasant  society 
he  was  in.    The  first  step  they  took  to  effect  their  purpose,  was, 
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It  la  now  requisite  to  my  purpose,  tint  I  should 
make  my  readers  better  acquainted  than  they  hitbeito 


to  bring  the  palanquin  in  front  of  the  door,  full  in  their  nutstePe 
Tt«w,  and  then  retire.  He  saw  it,  and  took  it  in  good  port,  aa  a 
Mark  of  attention  in  hia  bearen :  ia  the  mean  time,  the  nght  of 
the  palanquin  bdng  connected  with  the  recollection  that  he  waa 
to  return  home,  made  him  reflect  that  the  time  waa  approaching 
for  retiring'  from  the  party.  Shortly  after,  aacae  of  the  bearen 
weDt  to  seat  tbenuelveSt  apparently  in  a  negligent  manner,  by  the 
aide  of  the  palanquin.  This  began  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the 
master,  who  observed  it,  a  kind  of  uneasiness,  an^caused  a  doubt 
to  arise  whether  he  should,  or  not,  remain  much  longer.  Now  the 
bearers  watched  the  mobont  of  every  person  in  the  party,  end 
his  in  particular:  whenever  he  moved  from  his  chair,  or  passed 
from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another,  the  bearers  would  start  up, 
ts  if  they  thought  he  was  coming  out;  and  thai,  appeacfog  to 
have  discorered  their  mistake,  would  again  ait  down.  Hub  . 
manoeuvre  put  their  master  in  a  state  of  perfect  uneasiness;  he 
could  no  longer  speak,  or  attend  to  the  conversation  that  sur- 
rounded him :  the  doubt  whether  he  should  go  or  stay  had  made 
him  quite  uncomfortable,  and  be  took  no  pleiuTire  in  the  society 
which  had  before  appeared  to  him  so,agreeable.  But  the  bearers, 
observing  that  even  this  had  not  the  desired  eflect  of  bringing 
him  away,  lighted  up  the  lainps  of  the  palanquin ;  and  one  i^ 
tbem,  taking  up  &  hand>)antem,  b^an  to  pace  in  front  of  k,  so  that 
bUmaster  could  not  help  observing  it;  and  this  actually  threw  him 
into  a  state  of  greater  uneasiness ;  yet  hofelt  too  much  reluctance 
to  quit  his  friends  to  be  entirely  mored  away.  Bui,  at  last, 
all  Uie  bearers  stood  up,  and  arranged  themselves,  each  at  dnr 
post,  by  the  sides  of  the  poles  of  the  palanquin ;  while  the  one 
with  the  lantern,  pacing  up  and  down,  gave  aliill  view  of  the 
whole  ajfparatus.  Who  could  resist  it?  It  acted  like  aa  dectric 
■hock.  The  master,  in  an  mstant,  foood  bimaelf  in  his  palanqMin, 
without  b«ng  aware  how  he  got  into  it.  The  bearers  toolc  it  op, 
gave  a  loud  shout,  and  ran  away  with  it  m  triumph. — Tbe  CuX 
WHS  related  to  the  author  by  the  gentleman  on  <iAom  Uui  trick 
was  practised. 
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have  been  mdi  the  £^ropean  inh&Iutants  of  Ceylon, 
or    descendants    of    Europeans,    who    were    found 

established  there  on  our  taking  possession  of  it. 
1}iese  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Burghers.  A  correct  knowledge  of  their  condition, 
and  the  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  it  since 
they  were  placed  under  the  British  Govemmentj  "will 
acnst  much  in  appredating  what  is  to  be  said  respect- 
ii^  the  commercial  state  and  general  prosperity  of 
the  island. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Bathers  are  compre- 
'  hended  Europeans,  and  descendants  of  Europeans, 
not  bdng  Englishmen,  in  the  service  of  Government ; 
descendants  of  Europeans  and  native  women ;  cMl- 
dren  of  Ceylonese  or  Malabars,  who  have  become 
Christians,  and  (although  very  seldom  the  case)  have 
changed  their  dress,  and  assumed  that  of  Eun^peans ; 
(these  are  not  distinguished  from  those  who  are  called- 
Portuguese;)  and,lastly,descendantsof slaves madefree 
by  thur  masters.  TheseBui^hers  are  chiefly  established 
in  the  principal  towns — Colombo,  Jaffiiapatam,  Point 
de  Galle,  Trincomal^,  Matura,  Caltura,  Negombo, 
and  Manar.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  concerned 
in  trade ;  some  are  employed  as  clerks  in  the  public 
offices ;  few  of  them  are  possessors  of  land. .  Their 
number  of  males  and  females  does  not  exceed  five  or 
nx  thousand. 

Many  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the  service 
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of  the  Dutch  Government,  and  remained  in  the  island 
when  it  passed  under  the  English  East-India  Company, 
are  now  considered  as  Burghers,  and  foim  a  considerable 
part  of  that  body.  Tlieir  condition  is  naturally  veqr  ' 
indififerent:  many  of  them,  indeed,  are  reduced  to 
great  poverty.  Those  Europeans,  also,  who  were  for- 
merly concerned  in  trade  have  not  improved  their 
ciroumstuices  by  the  change.  The  following  is  the 
cause  of  it.  All  the  servants  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment were  carrying  on  trade,  and  lent  out  thar 
capitals,  upon  high  interest,  to  the  natives.  Their 
manner  of  living  was  by  no  means  expendve :  their 
salaries  were  very  trifling ;  for  the  Governor  had  but 
300  florins  (not  quite  j^.30  sterling)  per  month,  their 
first  Civil  Servants  50'or  60' :  and  although  some  of 
them  amassed  considerable  wealth,  by  fees  and  other 
privileges  granted  or  connived  atliy  their  Govemment, 
yet  thnr  firugal  balrits  of  life  prevented  much  of  that 
wealth  being  dispersed  in  the  country.  In  consequence 
of  it,  the  natives  were  kept  in  pover^,  and  had  not 
the  means  to  collect  capitals  sufficient  to  trade  with. 
Ilie  few  who  followed  commerce  borrowed  the  capitals 
from  the  Dutch,  most  frequently  on  very  high  interest ; 
or,  what  was  even  more  common,  traded  for  the  <^- 
lent  Dutch,  as  their  agents,  and  were  compelled  to 
satisfy  themselves  with  a  very  indifferent  part  of  the 


(1)  Tlic  present  Goveroor,  as  «uch,  has  £.10,000,  and  the  pria- 
cipal  Civil  Scrvaats  two  or  three  thousand,  per  aoaani. 
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profits  g^ven  to  them  as  th^r  Gommission.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  commerce  of  Ceylon  was  therefore  in  the 
hands  of  those  Public  Servants,  or  of  the  prindpal 
^uighers  with  whom  these  were  connected.  The 
airiTal  of  a  great  number  of  Ekiglish  Ciril  and  Military 
Servants,  themselves  not  connected  in  trade,  end 
spending  almost  the  whole  of  thdr  salaries,  had  the 
effect  of  rainng  considerably  the  price  of  all  the  pro> 
ductions  <^  the  soil.  As  but  few  of  the  Burghers 
were  proprietors  of  land,  they  did  not  ben^t  by 
this  increase  of  prices :  on  the  contrary,  it  has  reduced 
them  to  poverty ;  while  the  natives,  who  are  the  owners 
of  landed  property,  have  accumulated  considerable  ' 
sums  oi  money.  The  old  Burghers,  and  those  ndio 
entered  into  that  class,  from  being  taken  out  of  em- 
ploy when  Ute  island  fell  into  our  hands,  hoped  to 
support  th^r  broken  fortunes  by  trade,  but  soon  found 
that  the  new  capitalists  among  the  natives  had  entered 
the  field  of  competirion  wiUi  very  great  advantages 
agaiost  them,  both  in  purchasing  and  in  selling ;  for 
as  the  wants  of  the  natives,  in  food,  clothing,  and 
every  comfort  of  Hfe,  are  mugh  less  than  those  of 
Europeans,  whose  hatnts  the  Buighera  possess,  so  the 
native  merchaota  can  afford  to  trade  upon  such  small 
profits  as  are  not  sufficient  .to  the  Burghers.  Ilie 
whole  eonuneroe  of  C^lon  is,  therefore,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  e:q»ensiTe  mamier  of  living  prevalent 
among  the  present  Ovil  and  Military  Servants,  and 
&om  Aeir  entirely  attaining  from  trade,  gradually 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  natives ;  leaving  the 
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Bulgers  in  a  state  of  poverty,  except  Uiose  who  are 
employed  as  clerks  in  the  pubUc  offices,  and  in  the 
lower  judidal  sHuaUons. 


These  Burghers,  who  fiorm  the  middle  class  of 
sodety  in  Ceylon,  cannot,  for  several  reasons,  be 
assimilated  to  the  same  class  in  Europe,  where  it  can 
mix  itself  with  those  above  or  below  it  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  middle  class  supplies  with  its  super- 
abundant population  the  defects  that  take  place  in  the 
lower  and  poorer,  that  can  never  rear  in  proportion 
the  same  number  of  children.  Tlii?  superabundance 
of  the  middle  class  gradually  finds  employment  some-  • 
what  below  their  condition,  and  does  not  remain  a 
dead  and  insupportable  burden  in  that  from  whii^ 
it  springs.  But,  in  Ceylon,  the  occupations  of  the 
native  Indians,  and  those  of  Europeans,  or  those  who 
conuder  themselves  as  such,  are  so  very  different  and 
distinct,  that  every  excess  of  population  in  the  latter 
must  add  to  the  genenil  poverty  of  the  whole,  until, 
by  the  effects  of  want  and  wretchedness,  that  super- 
abundance of  population  in  the  class  of  Europeans, 
or  Burghers,  is  effectually  reduced.  The  Burghws 
cannot,  in  India,  expose  themselves  to  the  intem- 
perance of  the  climate,  to  work  in  the  field,  or  fallow 
tiie  drudgery  of  lower  mechuucs.  Ceylon,  too,  is 
peculiarly  wanting  in  manufiurtures  that  could  nSord 
them  employment;  and  the  state  of  the  countiy,  aa 
mil  be  seen  in  the  course  of.  this  Work,  mdus  us 
i^Iirehend  that  a  long  period  will  pass,  b^re  they 
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can  be  introduced  and  followed  up  on  an  important 
and  enltu^ed  scale. 

A  few  of  the  Burghers  have  hitherto  supported 
AemselTM  by  the  work  or  the  hire  of  their  slavea, 
89  serrants  or  labourers;  not  labourers  in  fidds, 
but  as  brieklayers,  palanquin-bearers,  houscfuerrants, 
and  other  similar  pursuits.  They  are  bound  to  give 
to  their  masters  whatever  part  of  their  wages  exceeds 
what  is  wanted  for  the  supply  of  the  mere  necessaries 
of  fife. 

Slavery  is  st31  acknowledged  aiul  sanctioned  in 
Ce^n  by  law,  in  consequence  of  the  capitulation 
of  Colombo  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  I7p6;  by 
which,  altliough  the  iniportationr  of  slaves  into  the 
island  is  forbidden,  and  the  purchase  of  slaves  by  a 
Biitish  European  in  the  service  of  Government  ren-  . 
ders  the  slaves  free,  yet  all  those  who  were  slaves  of 
tiie  Dutch  or  natives,  at  the  time  of  that  ca|ntulation, 
were  looked  upon  as  private  proper^,  and  doomed  to 
continue^  servitude  themselves,  a^d  their  children, 
and  children's  chUdren,  to  all  hiture  generations; 
vrith  a  light  in  thdr  masters  to  dispose  trf  them  to 
'  Datchmen,  Batchers,  or  natives.  The  number  of 
female  staves  in  Ceylon  is  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  that 
of  tlie  males :  they  may  all  together  amount  to  eight 
m  ten  thousand.  The  child  {tf  a  man  slave,  by  a  free 
woman,  is  not  a  slave ;  but  that  of  a  ^  man,  by  a 
-  female  dare,  is  a  slave  to  the  woman's  master.    This 
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must  be  understood  to  be  the  law  niien  ^e  parties 

are  not  married. 

If  a  man  slave  and  a  woman  slara  marry  in  the 
Dutch  church  (for  which  their  master's  consent  is 
requiate),  their  children  are  free ;  themselres  renudn- 
ing  slaves  no  longer  than  the  life  of  thdr  master  and 
his  mfe:  consequently,  slaves  cannot  be  sold  after 
marriage. 

If  slave  children  be  christened  in  the  t>utch  church 
(to  which  the  master  must  Iftemse  give  his  consent), 
they  immediately  become  free.  In  this-  case  he  is  re- 
quired to  pass  an  act,  called  the  Act  of  Adoption-;  by 
which  he  is  then  considered  their  guardian,  until  they 
are  of  age. 

The  Dutch  Government  would  not  allow  that  the 
children  of  slaves  married  in  the  Catholic  Portuguese 
churches  should  become  hee ;  and  many  of  them  con- 
tinue at  this  time  in  servitude ;  although  they  have, 
besides,  been  themselves  christened  in  the  Catholic 
churches.  The  Portuguese  cleigymen,  however,  make 
objections,  in  general,  to  baptize  slave  children,  unless 
thdr  master  consents  to  give  them  their  freedom. 
The  Dutch  Government  had  likewise  instituted  certain 
formalities,  for  giving  the  master's  consent  to  marriages 
of  slaves  in  the  Catholic  churches ;  and  when  these 
formalities  vere  attended  to,  before  Commisuoners 
specially  appointed,  those  marriages  entitled  them  pre- 
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cisely  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  if  performed 
in  the  Dutch  churches.  Bat  as  those  fonnaEries, 
which  consisted  in  registering,  attestatdons,  &c.  have 
been  ^^ootinued  since  the  Dutch  have  no  longer  been 
in  possession  of  the  island,  so  marriages  in  the  Ca- 
tholic churches  are  held  to  confer  none  of  the  said 
rights.  Hus  is  an  inconustency,  and  a  defect  of  good 
policy  that  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  present 
Government. 

There  have  been  no  instances  yet  of  slaves  baling  been 
married,  or  children  christened,  in  the  English  church. 

It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that,  unless 
some  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  slavery  must  be  per- 
petuated in  Ceylon,  by  the  very  act  of  the  existing  lawgt 
of  that  island  instituted  by  our  Government  at  the 
time  of  the  capitulation  of  Colomtn :  and  as  the 
Burghers,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  owners 
of  slaves,  are  now  reduced  to  a  lower  and  poorer 
'coniUdon  than  they  formerly  were,  so  must  the 
situation  of  their  slaves,  in  the  same  d^ee,  be  less 
comfortable,  and  more  ^fEcult  to  endure.  It  must 
however  be  allowed,  that  the  mildness  of  the  English 
laws  which  are  now  in  force,  and  th^  humanity  and 
vigilance  of  ma^strates,>as  well  as  the  general  good 
conduct  of  die  Burghers  themselves,  shelter  the  slaves 
from  any  harsh  treatment. 

Either  of  the  following  methods  might  be  adopted, 
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to  pat  ah  end  to  sla?eiy  in  Ceylon.  One  would  be, 
to  grant  to  the  owners  of  slaves  a  moderate  com* 
pensatioD,  which,  it  is  auj^osed,  would  not  be  more 
than  what  the  English  Government  could  easily  afford : 
the  other^  to  fix  a  day,  at  the  distant  period 
of  six^  or  eighty  years,  when  slavery  should  be 
abolished.  The  value  of  the  slaves  would  bc^n  to  de- 
cline, but  very  gradually,  from  the  day  on  whlck. 
such  a  law  should  be  enacted;  and  this  act  of  natural 
justice,  good  poUcy,  and  humani^,  fxmH  hardly  be 
felt  as  a  grievance  by  the  present  possessors  of  slaves. 

From  these  particular  views  which  we  have  taken 
of  the  different  ranks  and  classes  of  die  population  of 
Ceylon,  we  must  pass  to  some  more  general  reflec- 
tions upon  the  state  of  that  population,  taken  collec- 
tively. It  is  difficult  to  form,  at  present,  any  very  cor- 
rect opinion  upon  the  total  amount  of  the  pt^ulation 
of  Ceylon :  we  want  accurate  statements  even  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  which  has  been  for  so  many 
years  subject  to  the  domii^on  of  European  nations. 

As  I  purpose,  however,  in  the  sequel  of  this  Work, 
to  enter  into  an  inquiry  con^ming  the  public  revenues 
of  the  Ceylon  Government,  the  system  of  its  taxation, 
and  the  manner  in  wliich  it  acts  upon  the  general  pro- 
sperity of  that  country,  so  it  is  indispensable  that  I 
should  make  my  readers  acquainted  with  such  infor- 
mation as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  upon  the 
sulject  of  its  present  population,  upon  which  those 
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taxes  are  irtiposed.  And,  ia  the  firstplac^,  I  ir31  com- 
rannicate  what  knowledge  I  derived  upon  this  suligeet 
from  a  gaitlemtm  of  the  Ehitc^  Goremment^  em- 
ployed in  the  Civil  Department,  who  has  resided  for 
upwards  of  twen^-five  years  on  that  island ;  aind  whose 
accuracy  in  judgment,  and  superior  abilities,  have  been 
acknowledged,  on  several  occasions,  by  the  Bridsh  Go- 
vernment in  Ceylon.  Mr.  Boumand  expresses  him- 
self thus : — "  The  common  opinion  of  those  that  I 
"  h&ve  conversed  with  is,  that  the  population  of  C^lon 
"  amounts  to  two  Qullions  of  inhabitants :  one  mil- 
"  lion  in  the  territory  that  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
"  die  British  Government,  and  another  in  that  nliich 
"  belongs  to  the  King  of  Candy.  This  estimate, 
"  however,  is  likely  to  be  exaggerated.  An  enumera- 
"  ticm,  as  correct  as  it  was  possible,  was  made  in  the 
"  year  17Sg,  by  the  order  of  Governor  Vander  Graa£^ 
"  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  territory  of  the  Dutch 
"  East-India  Company ;  and  that  reckoHing  gave 
"817,000  inhalutants,  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages. 
"  In  the  villages  (and  they  were  many),  where  no 
"  regular  registers  of  the  population  had  been  kept, 
"  the  mmibers  were  taken  by  approximaUonj*  and  con- 
"  sequently  very  incorrectly. 

"  With  regard  to  die  Cant^an  provinces,  the  popu- 
"  lation  is  numerous  in  those  that  are  cultivated:  but 
"  it  must  be  remarked,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
*'  country  immediately  sorrounding  the  town  of  Candy, 
"and  the  provinces  of  Ouva  and  Mattele,  all  the 
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"  interior  of  C^lon  is,  in  the  proportion  of  seven- 
"  a^HiSf  covered  with  woods  and  forests ;  and  there- 
"  fore  it  may  be  conduded,  that  this  part  of  the  terri- 
"  toiy  of  the  King  of  Candy  is,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
"  tent,  even  more  thinly  peopled  than  the  country 
"  under  the  British  Government. 

"  TTieWannyships  of  Soerlie  and  Nogerie,  and  the 
"  whole  of  the  great  forest  occupied  by  the  Weddas, 
**  from  Maagame  in  the  eouthj  to  the  Cokhty  river  at 
"  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  does  not  contiun 
*'  ten  thousand  inhabitants. — These  reflections  will 
*'  lead  to  a  conclusion,  that  Ceylon  does  not  contain 
"  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants." 

Ttus  opinion  of  Mr.  Boumand  I  have  not,  by  mv 
own  observations,  found  reason  to  contradict ;  and  if 
I  were  inclined  to  differ  materially  from  it,  I  should 
rather  make  the  population  of  Ceylon  a  little  under 
the  number  he  assigns  to  it.  With  regard  to  our 
old  territory,  I  should  be  led  to  form  a  rough  cal- 
culation and  surmise  from  the  quantity  of  food  pro- 
duced, and  thereby  to  conclude  the  whole  population 
of  our  dominions  to  have  been,  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
700,000  inhabitants.  The  state  of  the  population, 
at  this  moment,  however,  is  ftir  from  prosperous ;  for 
it  has  of  late  evidently  increased  so  &8t  (otiing,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination),  that 
it  presses  hard  upon  the  means  of  subsistence.  In 
a  succeeding  page  is  a  statement  of  the  persons 
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that  have  undergone  the  vaccine  inoculation,  in  the 
British  territories  in  Ceylon,  from  the  year  1802  to 
1811  inclusive,  amounting  to  321,082.  Our  Govern- 
ment was  particuhirly  active  in  promoting  this  relief' 
from  the  miseries  of  humanity ;  and  its  exertions  have 
been  crowned  with  complete  success ;  for  the  small- 
pox has  actually,  for  several  years,  been  entiTely  ex-. 
pelled  from  Ceylon. 

Tfie  ravages  committed  by  that  disease  were  pro-, 
bably  greater  there  than  in  any  other  country.  It 
was  looked  upon  bj'  the  Ceylonese  as  the  most  destruc- 
tive plague  that  could  beial  any  country :  those  who 
were  attacked  by  it  were  abandoned  by  their  relations  ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  they  were  taken  out  of  their 
villages  into  the  jungle,  and  there  left  to  shiFt  for 
th^mselve^,  and  to  perish.  Proportionate  to  the  tei;cor 
^ey  had  fpr  the  siinatl-pox,  vva$  tlje.ajiidety  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  nearest  to  the  towns 
where  the  British  are  settled,  flocked  to  them,  to  be 
inoculated  with  vaccine  matter,  as  soon  as  they  were 
convinced,  by  experience,  of  the  mildness,  of  this  dis- 
ease. Yet  such  persons  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
excessive  indolence,  and  habits  of  neglect,  peculiar  to. 
Indians,  and  to  the  (^eylonese  in  particular,  and  who 
know  that'  many  of  the  villages  are  placed  at  con- 
aderable  distance  from  the  principal  settlements  where 
such  medical  aid  is  to  be  obtained,  vrill  conceive  that 
gieat  must  still  be  the  number  of  the  Ceylonese  who. 
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have  not  been  vacdnated'.  Tlie  CandianSf  jealous 
of  every  innovation,  particularly  when  introduced  by 
Europeans,  had  not,  previously  to  our  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  country,  e:q>re&sed  the  smallest  wish  to 
recdve  vaccination :  yet  they  fully  enjoyed  every  benefit 
that  can  be  derived  (rom  its  introduction  into  the  Bri- 
dsh  territories    This  requires  an  explanation. 

The  Candians  were  entirely  surrounded  by  the  British, 
who  possessed  the  whole  coast  of  Ceylon,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  from  ^e  sea,  to  a  distance  of  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  in  the  interior:  they 
had,  consequently,  no  communication  tnth  any  part 
of  India.  The  small-pox,  therefore,  when  it  appeared 
in  their  villages  on  the  frontier,  was  brought  to  them 
by  the  natives  of  our  districts. 

Round  the  limits  of  the  Candian  territory,  the 
country  is  very  thinly  inhabited :  th«r  jealousy  and 


(I)  Return  of  the  I^umber  of  PeratMis  who  have  been  vscdoMed 
in  the  Britiih  Powessions  ih  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  from  the 
niiroductioa  of  the  Vaccine  syitem  into  the  ialand. 

Franil802 
to  the  end   ^ 
of  1806    _^_^_^________^__^ 
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fear  of  the  Evropeans  had  1^  tb«in  to  keep  large 
forests  and  thick  jongaloea  as  a  barrier.  This  cir- 
comstanee,  in  addition  to  the  precautions  tahdn  by  them 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  sm^-pox,  and  the 
expulsion  from  the  villages  of  those  that  were  attadced 
by  it,  kept  them  free  from  that  disease  for  a  number  of 
years ;  but  when  it  was  once  introduced,  it  occasioned 
the  greatest  ravages,  until  it  was  again  entirely  subdued. 
When  the  general  introduction  of  vaccination  in  oar 
territories  had  entirely  repelled  from  them  the  small- 
pox, the  Ctlndians  were  idso  perfectly  free  frvm  it ; 
nor  did  it  require  any  ptecalition,  on  their  part>  to 
keep  it  off,  fiotwlthstanding  they  did  not  themselvea 
adopt  the  vacane  inoculation. 

From  the  facility  vnth  which  life  is  supported  in 
the  warm  r^ions  of  the  East,  and  from  the  habits  of 
the  Ceylonese  iti  our  territories,  who  are  indined  to 
marriage  either  with  or  without  the  formalities  pre- 
scribed hy  the  law  or  by  religion,  and  from  th«r 
women  being  excessively  prolific,  the  number  of  births 
in  Ceylon  must  bear  as  great  a  proportion  to  l}ie 
whole  population  as  it  does  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  TTias  much  being  premised,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  population  in  that  island. 

As  the  number  of  births  in  former  years  bore  a 
very  great  proportion  to  the  wliole  population ;  so 
did  the  number  of  deatiis,  from  the  ravages  of  the 
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smalt-pox,  aided  by  the  peculiar  nriilence  added  to  it 
by  the  climate,  and  the  neglect  and  croeltf  with  whidi 
those  affected  by  it  were  treated.  But  the  action  of 
this  powerful  cheqk  to  population  having  been  most 
effectuajly  pceveqted)  for  eleven  years,  iq  a  countiywhere 
no  other  has  hf^pened^  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  the  increase  of  population  has  been  sujpiising. 
Ceylon  is  probaUy  the  country  where  the  diseoveiy 
of  v^dne  inoculaUon  has  produced,  and  mil  [wo- 
duce>  the  strongest  effects,  even  after. the  new  popu- 
lation shall  have  reached  a  more  advanced  age ;  for 
in  that  island  there  are  not  many  of  those  usual 
checks  which  exist  in  various  other  countnes; — no 
levies  of  troops,  as  even  the  Black  regiments  in  tb^ 
Ceylon  service  are  not  composed  of  Ceylonese, — do 
armament  of  ships,  no  extensive  forogn  trade,  no 
emIgratioD;  for,  of  all  nations,  none  has  a  greatec 
averuon  to  expatriation  than  the  Ceylonese; — none 
of  those  causes  have  any  influence  in  C^lon,  wluch 
elsewhere  occasion  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
population  upon  the  fece  of  the  earth.  For  the  pre- 
sent, however,  the  great  increase  condsts  in  an  tn^t 
population :  the  number  of  children  that  are  now 
seen  in  the  bmilies  of  the  Ceylonese  strikes  with 
surprise  the  most  negligent  observer. 

This  helpless  population  is  depending  upon  parents 
accustomed  to  an  idle  life,  enervated  by  dimate, 
generally  averse,  to  exertions  of  every  description,  and 

(I )  Except  a  tanporary  ^unSne  in  Msttira,  mentioned  in  p.  73. 
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whose  labonr  is  not  stimulated  or  uded  by  &  capital 
tmiuliig  employment:  for  to  this  very  want  of  ctt- 
{Htal  must  be  attributed^  in  a  great  degree,  the 
tudinesn  mth  which  the  extension  of  agriculture, 
mann&ictures,  an'd  trade,  have  hitherto  proceeded  in 
Ceylon. 

Hie  condition  of  a  population  so  circumstanced 
cannot  but  be  wretched.  Tliere  is  a  bet,  which  must 
at  once  prove  this  unanswerably ;  and  will  at  the  same 
time  confirm  both  the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the. 
increase  of  this  population,  and  of  the  want  of  c^itd 
to  give  it  eroplc^ment. 

Food  and  clothing,  influenced  by  causes  which  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  fully  to  explain,  have,  . 
since  the  year  ISOO,  risen  considerably  above  th^ 
former  price.  That  tind  of  rice  which,  at  the  above- 
mentioned  period,  was  selUi^;  for  one  &nam  and  a 
qoarter  per  measure,  sold  in  1813  for  two  ianamt. 
The  same  sort  of  cloth  that  was  then  sold  for  six 
lix-dollars  the  {nece,  will  now  fetch  ten*.  With  tiie 
natives  of  India,  food  and  clothing  compose  not  only 


(8)  The  chief  cause  of  this  Hie  in  the  price  of  food  and 
dotUng  ii  the  depredation  of  the  Ceylon  currency,  which, 
from  tbe  begimung  of  the  jear  1805,  hw  Bufilered  a  gradual 
low  of  nlu^  upwards  of  80  per  cent.  This  subject,  upon  which 
I  Ebball  treat  at  length  in  the  body  of  the  Work,  hai  been,  and 
ttiU  ctmtinues  to  be,  the  source  of  great  di^treas  and  misery 
there  to  every  daaa  of  society ;  and  it  well  deserves  the  attention . 
<]f  His  Majeety's  Govenunent,  to  remedy  so  great  an  eril. 
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the  necesBttries,  but  also  all  the  comfiorts  of  H&.  Hie 
Indians,  except  n  fcvr  of  the  very  hi^est  classy,  have 
no  eiqjenseB  to  tntaxr,  except  those  required  to  satisfy 
^  oravizigs  of  hunger,  and  to  cover  thainselTes,  but 
sparin^y,  favm  the  intempenuice  of  the  olimste.  Yet, 
with  all  these  circumstances,  which  ought  to  have 
rendered  the  price  of  labour  liable  to  be  senably 
afiected  by  every  variation  in  those  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, it  deserves  distinct  attention,  that  the  price  of 
Uiour  in  Cleylon  has  not  risen,  in  the  least,  since  the 
year  1600.  The  wages  of  a  day-labourer  were  then 
from  three  to  four  forauns  per  day,  the  same  as  at 
this  period ;  although  four  fanams  are  now  equal  to 
little  more  tiian  what  two  janams  were,  fourteen  years 
ago.  The  monthly  wages  of  a  common  servaint  were 
then  ten  rix-doUars,  and  no  rise  has  sLnpt  tsiktn  place. 
To  what  cause  can  this  be  atbibuted,  but  to  an 
increased  demand  for  employment,  in  some  dq^ree 
proportionate  to  the  augmentation  in  the  price  of  food, 
and  a  want  of  capital  to  put  it  in  action  ? 

TWis,  however,  is  the  condition  in  wUdi  the  po- 
pulation of  Ceylon  is  placed;  said  the  disb«s8  was 
ag£;ravated  in  the  years  1812,  13,  and  14,  by 
repeated,  droughts,  at  the  seasons  when  rain  might 
naturally  be  expected,  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
cultivation  of  rioe.  It  wasj  indeed,  dqilotabl^  at 
that  time,  to  see  the  numerous  children  of  the  Cey- 
lonese  families  reduced  and  emaciated  for  want  of 
food,  and  depending  upon  parents  who  were  in  no 
way  able  to   provide   for    such  large  families.      It 
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is  remarkaUe — as  a  proof  in  fiivour  of  Dr.  Smith's 
prindples  of  political  economy,  "  that,  in  times  of 
dearth,  the  price  of  labour  does  not  rise  with  the  price 
of  food" — that,  during  this  great  scarcity  in  Ceylon, 
the  price  of  labour  there  still  remained  the  same. 

The  territory  under  the  British  Government  does 
not  produce  the  quantity  of  rice  that  is  sufficient 
to  feed  its  own  population.  Much  of  it  was,  at  all 
times,  and  still  continues  to  be,  imported  from  the 
coasts  of  Malabar  and  Corom^ndel,  and  from  Bengal; 
and  a  very  large  supply  was  derived  from  the  Candian 
country,  which  produced  a  large  surplus.  But,  as  Hie 
population  of  that  territory  has  greatly  augmented, 
from  the  introduction  of  vacdnation,  in  the  manner 
above  stated,  so  that  surplus  of  food  has  propor- 
t]oniU>ly  diminished. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  such  material  changes  had 
been  produced,  in  the  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  food  produced  and  the  population,  that  the  island 
was  visited  by  the  calamity  of  long  and  repeated 
droughts.  A  dearth  was  apprehended  in  the  beginning 
of  1812  ;  'and  measures  were  providentiy  taken  by  Go- 
vernment to  prevent  a  famine,  before  the  south-west 
monsoon,  which  sets  in  at  the  beginning  of  May,  should 
have  shnt  the  prindpal  ports  agunst  importation'. 


(1)  No  part  of  the  author's  public  career  can  bring  to  his  mind 
a  satisfaction  equal  to  that  which  he  feels  from  having  been  the 

chief 
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Owing  to  a  seasonable  quantity  of  rice  recdived  1^ 
Government,  and  distributed  into  the  different  mukets, 
at  such  a  price  as  not  to  discourage  importation,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  impede  the  profits  of 
those  merchants  who  had  speculated  in  grain ;  aided 
by  the  greatest  activity  in  the  public  servants,  to  pre- 
serve order,  to  promote  every  means  of  husbanding 
the  supply  of  food,  and  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
poorest  natives ;  many  hves  were  saved.  Yet,  in  the 
nOTthern  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  the  district  of 
Matura,  th^  population  suffered  considerably,  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  iamine,  and  from  those  evils  that 
are  consequent  upon  it,  namely,  distempers  occasioned 
by  scanty  and  unwholesome  food.  This  has  been  the 
first  very  sensible  check  given  to  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  population  in  Ceylon,  brought  about  hy 
-the  m^oducUon  of  vaccine  inoculation. 

It  is  not  land  that  is  wanted  to  the  population  of  did 
country :  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  it  to  maintain  four- 
times  the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants,  if  there 
were  capital  to  put  into  cultivation  all  the  land  that  is 
ciqHible  of  bemg  applied  to  the  support  of  man.  The 
population  wants  capital,  to  give  employment  to 
labourers,  either  in  agriculture  or  in  manufactures.  All 
manufactures  are  exceedbgly  wanted  in  Ceylon,  even 
those  that  are  most  necessary.     Cotton  grows  with 


chief  adviser  and  promoter  of  those  meaaures,  by  which  the  Uvea 
of  thousands  were  saved ;  and  which,  had  they  been  delayed  1)iit 
a  few  days,  would  have  been  irretrievable. 
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the  greatest  bcality,  and  produces  abundantly.  The 
Nankin,  Bourbon,  and  BrsaJ  cottons,  all  succeed; 
and  the  buds  are  ripe  wiliun  four  months  jifter  the 
seed  has  been  put  into  the  ground.  Notwithstanding 
this,  there  has  been  hardly  any  cotton  reared  hitherto ; 
and  even  the  commonest  cloths,  for  the  use  of  the  na- 
tives, are  imported  firom  the  continent  of  India.  Under 
this  view  of  the  subject,  it  seems  doubtful  whe^er 
^e  restrictions  which  haye,  since  the  year  1805,  been 
put  on  the  Civil  servants  of  the  British  Government  in 
Ceylon,  preventing  them  from  being  concerned  in 
commercial  speculations,  are  productive  of  more  advan- 
tage or  injury  to  the  great  interests  of  the  island ;  for 
it  will  be  seen,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  that 
ihey  are  almost  the  only ,  persons  there  ^o  possess 
the  means  to  call  labour  into  action,  and  to  encourage 
cultivation,  manufactures,  and  trade.  A  subsequent 
order  of  the  Government  has  allowed  colonization  to 
British  subjects,  which  had  been  prohibited  at  our 
first  taking  possesion  of  tlie  island.  Cinl  servants 
are  allowed  to  possess  land,  which,  on  application,  is 
granted  to  them  by  Government,  upon  the  most  liberal 
terms,  to  encourage  colomzation ;  but  the  restrictions 
trith  regard  to  commerce  still  remtun  in  fiiU  farce.  Is 
there  not  a  contradiction  in  these  two  measures  ?  If 
the  public  servant  may  have  land,  and  make  it  fruitful, 
he  ought,  certunly,  to  be  allowed  also  the  liberty  of 
manu&cturing,  selling,  bartering,  or  exporting  its 
productions/  in  any  way  that  may  be  most  lucrative. 
Yet,  that  Collectors   of  Districts,    possessing  such 
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extensive  powers  as  such  officers  axe  invested  with  in 
India — that  P^miasters,  and  CSvil  Judges,  should  be 
et}>osed  to  stroi^  teroptaitions'  to  diverge  from  the 
strict  line  of  their  doty — that  thdr  private  interest 
should  be  made  to  interfere  with  their  sense  of  puMic 
justice  or  individual  ri^t — certainly  seems  repug- 
nant to  the  first  principles  of  good  government. 

This  quesdon  will  be  fully  discussed,  after  I  have 
had  before  my  readers  such  information  and  state- 
ments as  may  enable  them  to  appretiate  the  weight  of 
^e  arguments  that  can  be  offered  on  both  sides. 

tbc  pohtical  and  commercial  interests  of  this  colony 
have  not  hitherto  been  a  subject  of  much  inqmry, 
ather  by  the  Legislature  or  the  Public.  The  Works 
diat  have  been  offeredto  the  latter  have  left  untouched 
the  state  of  its  finances,  its  agricultural  resources, 
Commerdel  interests,  and  system  of  taxation ;  yet 
these  objects  are  the  vital  springs  of  that,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  colony. 

Having  resided  sixteen  years  on  the  island,  and 
having,  during  that  time,  been  actively  employed  as 
one  of  His  Majesty's  Civil  servants,  it  frequently 
occurred  to  me,  that  a  work  upon  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  the  general  system  of  its  admi- 
nistration, would  not  only  prove  acceptable  to  the 
curious,  but  would  promote  that  public  interest  in 
the  welfiire  of  the  colony,  and  tliat  spirit  of  investi- 
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gatipn,  wbidi  must  eventually  tend  to  improve  its 
condlUon.  And  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  this  island 
will  not,  when  better  known,  appear  to  be  a  possession 
worthy  of  greater  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  ob- 
tuned  from  the  mother  country. 

It  is  intended  to  proceed  with  the  work,  agreeably  to 
the  following  order.  The  First  Book  will  contain  an 
Historical  Account  of  the  Currency,  and  an  Examina- 
tion of  its  Present  Condidon ;  hdag  a  necessary  preli- 
minary to  a  General  View  of  the  Commercial  and 
Agricultural  Interests  of  the  Colony,  which  will  be 
considered  in  the  Second  Book.  Tlie  Third  Book 
will  comprehend  an  Exposition  of  the  different  Branches 
of  Public  Revenue,  and  an  Inquiry^  into  the  present 
System  of  Taxation,  with  a  Summary  Statement  of  , 
the  Expenses  of  the  Colonial  Government. 
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A  VIEW 

THE   AGRICULTURAL,   COMMERCIAL, 
FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 

CEYLON. 

BOOK  I. 

com  AS»  CUHRENClf. DKPRBS9ED  STATE  OF  THE  EXCHANGE, 

AMD  SEHEDIXB  FOR  ITS  IHPROVEUEMT. 

The  subject  I  am  about  to  enter  upon,  although  not 
Kkely  to  prove  entertwning  to  all  readers,  is,  never- 
thel^s,  of  the  first  importance  to  the  colony :  it  involves 
interesting  questions,  applicable  to  ^e  situation  of 
other  British  settlements ;  and  may  add  a  few  &cts,  in 
corroboration  of  some  fundamental  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy. 

Whatever  was  the  currency  of  Ceylon  during 
the  government  of  the  Portuguese,  no  vestige  now 
remains  of  it ;.  and  an  investigation  of  that  subject 
could  throw  no  light  upon  its  present  condition. 
Under  the  Dutch,  the  various  coins  that  were  used 
in  Holland  were  also  cnrrent  in  Ceylon ;  namely,  the 
nlver  stiver,  the  schelling,  the  guilder  or  florin,  and 
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the  ducatoon :  but  the  coin  peculiar  to  the  colony, 
and  which  foimed  the  Government  currenc)',  was  the 
Ceylon  copper  coin,  in  stivers,  now  called  pice;.  The 
standing  value  of  that  copper  etdn  was  dependent  on  the 
regulation  of  Government,  that  made  eigh^  of  them 
always  equal  to  one  silver  ducatoon  :  the  Treasury  at 
Colombo  received  and  exchanged  them  at  that  rate. 
Thirty-six  of  these  weighed  one  Dutch  pound,  of  the 
best  copper.  This  coin,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Dutch  stiver,  nxty-six  of  which  (three 
florins  and  six  stivers)  were  worth  a  ducatoon :  the 
two  coins  had  no  rdbiencc  to  each  other,  although 
they  bore  the  same  appellation. 

Almost  every  thing  required  for  the  Dutch  settie- 
ments  in  Ceylon,  besides  what  the  island  [H^dueerf, 
was  imported  in  tiie  slups  of  their  East-India  Com- 
pany, from  Holland  or  Batavia  direct.  Their  trade 
with  the  continent  of  India  was  not  extensive :  the 
Ceylon  Government  drew  no  bills  on  the  settlements 
of  that  continent ;  and  the  remittances  to  it,  b^<«d 
what  the  island  could  afford,  were  made  in  specie. 
All  the  remittances  made  to  Holland,  on  the  contrary, 
either  by  public  servants  or  by  merchimts,  were 
effected  in  Government  bills.  From  these  biUs 
Government  derived  a  fixed  profit.  It  made  the 
applicants  pay  into  the  Treasury  dghty  stivers  for  each 
dueatoon  (v^ich  was  the  par),  and  a  premium  beudes, 
eqiud  to  1 1  per  cent.  That  exchange  and  profit  never 
altered ;  and  it  is  of  consequence  here  to  remark  it. 
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nith  reference  to  wbkt  occurred  afterwards.  Under  our 
G«i«Tnineiiti  sa  I  ahail  notice  in  the  aeqael. 

Tkere  was  another  fund  which  offered  remittances 
to  Holland,  at  «n  exchange  a  little  more  brouraUe 
than  the  above.  Every  regidar  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany was  entitled  to  ceeeive,  in  Hollamil,  his  fixed  pay, 
called  gagiei  while  hb  island  allowances  were  paid  to 
turn  in  Ceylon  currency.  Those  who  wished  to  draw 
the  amount  of  their  fixed  pay  to  the  island,  disposed  of 
their  UUs  in  &vour  of  those  who  wanted  to  remit ;  and, 
in  doii^;  this,  they  charged  a  profit  somewhat  under 
1 1  per  cent.  Of  the  Dutch,  many  colonized,  and 
were  anxious  to  have  their  property  near  them. 

Gold  pagodas  were  coined  at  Totecoreen,  in  the 
Dutch  mint  there  estaUished,  under  the  controul  of  die 
Ceylon  Government,  on  which  Totecoreen  and  Mono- 
par  were  dependencies.  These  pagodas  were  almost 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  ndiite 
cotton  cloth  from  the  natives  of  Totecoreen  and  Falam- 
cotta,  wliich  the  Ceylon  Government  sent  yearly  in 
great  quantity  to  Holland,  on  account  of  the  Com- 
pany. This  doth  was  printed  so  as  to  answer  the 
demand  of  the  niarkt^  in  South  America,  and  sent 
thither,  through  Spun. 

Some  silver  rupees  were  coined  by  Governors  Fatck 
KoA  Vandergniff;  but  very  few;  and  were  current 
for  tlurty-six  stivers  each. 
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A  great  variety  of  fbrdgn  coins  were  also  current 
in  C^lon ;  as,  the  Spanish  dollar,  or  piastre ;  the  star 
and  Porto-Novo  pagodas ;  the  Surat  and  Sicca  rupee, 
&c.  ThfOT-  ptices  were  aH  regnhited  1^  thdr'  intrinsic 
value,  compared  mth  the  silver  ducatoon ;  and,  keeping 
the  exchange  of  the  island  currency  to  eighty  stiver' 
for  each  ducatoon,  those  different  C6ins  bore  a  price, 
in-copper  coin,  according  to  that  standard. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  colonial  currency,  so  late' 
as  the  year  1780.  From  that  time  the  finances  of 
the  Government  began  to  be  embarrassed ;  bat  until 
the  arrival  (^  Governor  VandergraflT,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  Governor  Falck,  in^  the  year  1785,  no  paper 
money  had  been  introduced.  He  found  the  revenues 
of  the  island  inadequate  to  the  expenses ;  and  the 
Treasury  exhausted  by  the'additional  number  of  troops, 
which  the  Company  had  been  under  the  nePessity  of 
raising,  since  the  year  1760,  for  the  protection  of  the 
colony,  on  account  of  the  American  war.  To  obviate 
these  difficulties,  he,  for  the  first  time  in  Geylon,  issued  a 
paper  currency,  iniisconsistedof  TVeasurynoteSjCalled 
credit  brieven,  payable  to  the  bearer,  on  presentation,  in 
Ceylon  copper-coin,  at  the  rateof  forty-eight  stivers  for 
each  rix-dollar.  "niere  was  no  particular  coin  (or  the 
rix-dollar ;  it  was  merely  an  ideal  one,  divided  into 
twelve  fanams,  and  each  bnam  into  four  stivers. 

The  pecuniary  distresses  above  stated  -  induced 
Governor  Vandergraff  to  tiiink  of  raising  an  addi- 
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tional  revenue  to  Governmentj  by  the  following  con- 
triTOnce. 

It  has  been  already  ;ioticed,  that  all  the  remittances 
made  at  that  time  to  the  continent  of  India,  except 
what  Ceylon  could  afford  in  produce  for  exportation, 
were  effected, in  gold  or  silver  coin.  It  occurred  to 
the  Governor,  that,  by  making  all  the  public  payments 
from  the  Treasury  in  paper  money,  he  might  sell  by 
public  auction,  with  some  profit,  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  which  were  annually  imported  into  Ceylon  by  the 
Company ;  which  idea  he  actually  put  in  practice. 
71)is  may  be  considered  as  the  first  step,  in  lowering 
the  Ceylon  exchange,  and  the  depredation  of  its 
currency.  So  long  as  there  was  in  the  settlement  a 
safRcient  quantity  of  specie,  in  gold  and  silver,  which 
could  be  withdrawn  from  drculadon  in  consequence 
of  the  paper  currency  taking  its  place,  the  profit  of  the 
specie  sold  by  Government  was  trifling ;  but  as  the 
supply  in  the  market  was  gradually  decreasing,  and 
Government  withheld  that  which  it  had  received  from 
Holland,  the  premium  rose  higher.  The  silver 
ducatoons,  which,  in  1785,  bad  been  exchanged  for 
not  more  Uian  eighty  sdvers  .each,  were  sold,  in  17Q5, 
at  one  hundred  *. 

Though  this  statement  shews  that  the  copper  coin 


*  In  1812,  the  ducatoons  were  bought  at  two  hundred  and 
agbt  ativen,  or  four  rix-dollars  and  four  fanamg  each. 
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had  undergone  a  veiy  considerable  depredation  ^^  as 
well  as  the  paper  currency,  before  the  British  Govern- 
ment took  possession  of  that  settlement,  this  depre- 
ciation was  not  so  great  as  it  appears  at  first  si^t ; 
because  it  was  not  general,  in  every  exchange  of  the 
island  with  other  countries.  With  Holland,  on  the 
contrary,  if  public  servants  wished  to^  remove  thdr 
property  from  Ceylon,  and  make  remittances  to  the 
mother  country,  the  Govunment  continued  to  grant 
them  bills,  at  aghty  stivers  for  one  dui^tooo,  adding 
to  the  payment  1 1  per  cent,  pro&t,  as  usual. 

There  u  no  doubt  that  this  state  of  things  must 
have  afforded  to  many  of  the  servants  of  that  govera- 
ment  an  ample  oppottunlty  to  make  great  profits ; 
and  we  know  that  many  opportunities  of  this  nature 
must  have  existed,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  accu- 
mulated such  large  fortunes  as  many  of  them  did, 
notwithstanding  thar  scanty  salaries. 

If  we  consider  the  effects  produced  upon  the  real 
condition  of  the  currency  by  the  measures  of  Govemor 
Vandergraff,  we  cannot  but  lament,  that  his  anidety 
to  remedy  the  temporary  difficulties  of  his  government 
made  him  lose  sight  of  its  more  lasting  advantages, 
and  the  real  prosperity  of  the  country.     The  fixed 


*  In  1787t  Governor  Vandergraff  caiued  money  to  be  c 
irom  tbe  bnus  of  old  gum,  instead  of  fine  aypper. 
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state  of  that  currency,  on  which  the  merchants  had 
hitherto  found  a  solid  ground  to  establish  th»r 
commeraal  calculations,  was,  in  that  part  of  the 
trade  carried  on  with  the  continent  of  India,  totally 
£sturbed.  Grain,  cotton  cloth,  and  all  other  commo- 
£ties  imported  thence  to  Ceylon,  grew  dearer  than 
they  had  formerly  been.  The  price  of  food  gradually 
rose,  and  nith  it  that  of  all  articles  of  exportation ; 
whidi  exposed  theni  to  he  undersold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets>  while  the  value  of  the  property  that  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  island  by  no  means  rose  in  pro- 
portion. 

Prior  to  these  measures,  the  real  currency  of  the 
island  was  not  the  copper  stiver,  but  the  ducatoon,  for 
which  the  stivers  could  always  be  exchanged,  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  rate.  The  ducatoon  was  a  coin 
containing  1  oz.  I'dwt.  1  gr.  of  English  standard  silver; 
possessing,  therefore,  5s.  5d.  sterling,  intrinsic  value, 
at  the  rate  of  5s.  2d.  per  ounce.  No  doors  were 
then  open  to  favouritism,  for  making  remittances; 
nor  to  such  speculations  in  exchange,  by  the  public 
servants,  as  were  detrimental  to  the  fur  merchant,  and 
to  the  holder  of  landed  property,  or  any  other  pro- 
per^ in  the  island.  The  moment  that  Governor 
Vandergra£f  allowed  the  exchange  to  fluctuate,  the 
Ceiylon  copper  coin  became  the  true  standard  currency 
of  the  colony ;  and  foreign  exchange  was  no  longer 
adjusted  at  the  former  fixed  rate  of  eighty  stivers  to 
one  ducatoon,  but  with  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
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actual  value  of  the  quanti^  and  quality  of  the  copper 
contained  in  the  stiver ;  taking  into  account  the  infe- 
riority of  the  copper  that  had  been  lately  coined,  the 
expenses  and  inconveniences  attending  its  exportation, 
the  doubt  of  finding  an  easy  sale  for  it,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  its  price  in  the  other  Indian  markets. 
In  a  short  time,  this  copper  coin,  in  its  depreciated 
state,  formed,  with  the  paper  money,  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  currency  of  the  colony. 

Such  was  its  condition,  at  the  time  the  English 
East-India  Company  took  possession  of  Uie  settle- 
ment. One  of  their  first  measures,  with  regard  to  the 
currency,  was  to  make  a  new  copper  coin,  of  the  same 
weight  and  quality  with  the  Dutch.  But  as  the  revenue 
was  insufficient  to  pay  the  current  expenses,  particu- 
larly when  the  Company  had  still  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  the  island,  placed  under  the  controul 
of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  it  became  necessary  to 
draw  upon  that  Presidency,  either  for  star-pagodas  in 
gold,  or  by  bills,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Then 
the  question  was  agitated,  At  what  rate  were  those 
pagodas  to  be  sold  or  issued  ?  The  exchange  under 
the  Dutch,  just  previous  to  our  taking  Ceylon,  had 
been  about  thirty-two  and  a  half  fanams,  which  made 
one  hundred  and  thirty  stivers  for  a  star-pagoda ;  but 
this,  considering  the  quality  of  the  metal,  was  not 
equal  to  the  worth  of  the  gold  contained  in  the 
pagoda.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  thirty-two  and  a  half 
fiiaams  of  Ce}'lon  were  not  intrinsically  worth  a  star- 
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pagoda ;  Itnowing,  also,  that  the  Madras  fanams,  all 
of  good  copper,  and  considerably  heavier  than  those  of 
Ceylon,  were  current  on  all  the  Coromandel  coast,  at 
the  rate  of  forty-five  for  one  star-pagoda ;  and  feeling, 
St  the  same  time,  that  the  higher  the  pagodas  could 
be  sold,  so  long  as  the  Government  was  compelled  to 
draw  considerably  upon  Madras  for  supplies,  the  more 
profitable  it  would  be  to  the  Company  ;  they  fixed  the* 
valae  of  the  Ceylon  coin  at  the  same  rate  with  the 
Madras;  namely,  forty-five  fenams,  or  1 80  stivers,  per 
star-pagoda :  thus  determining,  at  once,  the  depredation 
at  about  34  per  cent,  horn  what  it  had  been  in  latter' 
years,  under  the  Dutch.  The  ducatoon  then  became 
wor^  one  hundred  and  forty  stivers,  instead  of  the  old 
fixed  rate  of  eighty ;  making  a  deterioration  of  75  per 
cent,  from  the  ori^nal  currency  of  the  island. 

All  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  East-India 
Company,  employed  in  Ceylon,  were  apparently  gainers 
by  this  state  of  the  currency,  because  their  pay  was 
fixed  in  pagodas  ;  and,  therefore,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  fanams  the  pagoda  could  obtain,  the  larger 
appeared  their  income.  But  the  value  of  all  commo- 
dities could  not  be  lowered  in  the  way  the  currency 
had  been:  in  a  very  short  time,  the  price  of  every" 
article  of  consumption  accommodated  itself,  not  to 
the  former,  but  to  the  new  value  of  the  rix-dollar, 
f3nam,and  stiver  ;  the  rix-dollar  being  twelve  fanams, 
and  each  fanam  four  stivers:  so  that,  in  truths  the' 
Company's  servants  were  not  much  the  gtuners.    But 
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tbjB  Dutch  inhabitants,  whose  meana  of  st^ort  were 
derived  either  from  pensions,  or  from  fixed  incomes  in 
rix-dollars,  sustained  a  great  loss  by  this  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  and  felt  severely  the  almost  instanta- 
neous rise  in  the  price  of  all  commodides. 

In  the  year  1 798,  when  the  author  arrived  in  Cc^Ion, 
the  natives  had  still  so  much  objection  to  recdve  a  star- 
pagoda  for  for^-five  {anams,  that  Government  obliged 
thdr  public  servants  to  accept  of  a  large  portion  of 
thai  pay  and  allowances  in  bills ;  which  they  with 
great  difficulty  exchanged  in  the  market,  sometimes 
at  forty-five,  but  very  firequently  at  less  than  forty-five 
fiuoams  for  a  star-pagoda.  Bills  were  also  granted  on 
Bengal  or  Bombay,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and 
fi%  Aicot  or  Bombay  rupees  for  one  hundred  star- 


The  high  pay,  however,  given  to  pubUc  servants 
augmented  thar  e:q>enses,  and  consequently  encou- 
raged the  importation  of  English  articles,  and  all  luxuries. 
They  made,  besides,  considerable  savings :  and  for  these 
reasons,  bilU  were  demanded,  to  make  remittances. 
After  the  first  shock  had  subsided,  the  currency  seemed 
again  to  be  placed  in  a  fixed  condition,  although  de- 
preciated ;  and  in  1800,  commerce  having  con- 
siderably increased,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  small 
change  being  wanted,  a  new  supply  of  copper  coin 
was  sent  from  England  by  the  East-India  Company, 
in  whole,  half,  and  quarter  stivers,  made  (^  good 
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copper,  and  of  the  same  foil  weight  as  the  old  Dutch 
coin,  namdjr,  i  lb.  to  36  stivers. 

Tlie  Dutch  paper  currency  had  beenj  in  the  mean 
time,  entirely  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The 
British  commanders  agreed,  in  the  capitulation  of 
Colombo,  that,  provided  the  amount  of  the  Datdi 
Company's  property  in  Colombo  was  such  as  it  liad 
been  represented  by  Governor  Van  Angelbeek,  the 
new  Colonial  Government  would  '  be  answerable 
for  the  credit  brieven  to  an  extent  not  exceeding 
j^50,000  sterling;  that  cerUticates  should  be  granted 
to  the  holders  of  them,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  so  long  as  the 
territory  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  compre- 
hended between  Matura  and  Chilaw,  should  remtun  in 
tiie  possession  of  the  British  Crown  ;  but  if  it  were 
returned  to  the  Dutch,  then  the  debt  of  the  credit 
brieven  was  again  to  be  made  over  to  them.  By  this 
means  the  debt  was  in  a  manner  funded  ;  and  the 
credit  brieven  were  no  longer  a  currency.  Even  had 
die  credit  brieven  femained  as  currency,  it  is  evident, 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  interest  being  fixed  at 
such  a  low  rate  as  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  white  the 
general  rate  in  India  was  then  from  9  to  12,  their  value 
would  have  been  diminished  accordingly ;  and  the 
jtSOjOOO  sterling  could  not  represent  more  than  one- 
tlnrd  of  that  sum  at  the  utmost. 

On  the  first   day  of  January,  1802,  the  govern- 
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ment'  of  the  island  was  transferred  from  the  Eaat- 
India  Company,  to  the  immediate  management  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  Colonial  Department. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  were  coined  silrer  rix-doUars. 
To  fthy  pounds  of  pure  silver,  were  added  five  of  Jt^taa 
copper,  agreeably  to  the  standard  of  the  Spanish  piastre; 
and  one  pound  of  this  metal  was  coined  into  fifty  rix- 
dollars.  Paper  currency  in  rix-^ollars  was  also  issued, 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  at  the  rate  of  fotty- 
eight  stivers  for  eadi  rix-dollar.  The  exchange  with 
Madras  was  altered  from  for^-five  to  forty-eight 
&nams  per  star-pagoda.  The  exchange  widi  Bet^ 
and  Bombay  was  also  altered;  by  mEdting  fouT' 
hundred  rix-dollars,  instead  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  equal  to  tfcree  hundred  and  fifty  Arcot  or 
Bombay  rupees, 

The  exchange  with  England,  which,  by  taking  two 
and  a  half  star-pagodas  to  one  pound  sterling,  and 
forty-five  Ceylon  fenams  to  one  pagoda,  made  oae 
hundred  and  twelve  fanams  and  a  half  to  one  poaad 
sterling,  was  still  continued  at  that  rate,  naaking  nne 
rix-dollars  and  three-eighths  for  one  pound  sterling. 

Before  the  year  1602,  the  Ceylon  Government 
granted  bills  to  merchants,  on  their  applicatiwi,  at  the 
rate  of  forty-five  fiinams  per  star-pagoda,  aad  in 
proportion  for  Bombay  or  Calcutta.  After  that  date, 
the  bills  were  given  at  forty-eight  fenams  per  star- 
pagoda,  as  bdbre  stated ;    or  at  four  hundred  rix- 
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ddUars  for  thrqe  hundred  and  fifty  Arcot  or  Bombay 
nipees.  Bills  upon  England  were  sold  at  nine  rix- 
doUars  three-cogfaths,  as  before  :  but  for  the  latter  ihae 
was  hardly  any  demand  from  persons  in  trade,  becttuse 
the  coUmy  was  then  supplied  with  English  goods  from 
the  continent  of  In^. 

The  CantUan  war,  which  began  in  the  year  1603^ 
oUiged  the  Ceylon  Government  to  draw  largely  upon 
the  Tteasary  in  England,  besides  the  amount  of  its 
credit  with  the  East-India  Company  for  cinnamon- 
This  circumstance  kept  the  market  abundantly  sup- 
plied wHh.bills ;  .which  continued  thus  to  be  issued,  at 
ibe  above-mentioned  fixed  rates,  until  the  year  1805. ' 

The  wants  of  Government  having  then  ceased, 
and  the  demand  for  bills  b^ng  greater  than  it 
had  occasion  to  draw  for,  it  was  ~  discovered  that 
a  premium  was  offered  by  merchants,  to  those  who 
had  occasion  to  negotiate  those  bills ;  and  Uie  GoT«ra- 
ment  thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  that.'  cir- 
eiunsUnce,  by  refiising  any  lunger  ,1o  grant  tnUJafi-s 
fixed  rate  of  exchange,  either  on  the  Presidencies,  of 
India,  or  upon  Engl&nd ;  and' ordered  them  to  bedoldj 
by  public  auction,  to  .the  highest  bidders. '  .    .  !< 

We  most  now'go  back  to  the  year  I7p8,  and  taika 
notice  of  the  following  facts: — The  eireulating  medium; 
or  ciirrencyofthei8tand,consisted,then,  almost  entirely 
of  copper  coin,  both  of  the  Dutch  and  of  the  English 
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East-In£a  Companies ;  bang  botib  alike  in  nine, 
except  the  inferior  coin  issued  by  Goverilor  Vandei^isff. 
Some  gold  star-pagodas  and  Spanish  dollars  were  also 
in  drcuUtion,  but  were  not  looked  upon  as  Uie  cur* 
rency  of  the  island.  In  the  year  1802,  an  addition 
WHS  made  to  that  currency  of  a  new  copper  com; 
besides  the  paper  money  in  Treasury  notes,  and  the 
sQver  rix-dollars,  as  has  been  already  maitioned. 
Several  issues  of  this  copper  and  silver  coinage,  and 
of  the  Treasury  notes,  were  occasionally  made,  durii^ 
the  years  1802,  3,  4,  and  5. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remark,  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  this  copper  co!n  had  been  altered 
from  the  former.  It  used  to  be  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six' 
Ktivers  to  one  pound  of  copper,  Dutch  waght ;  but  the 
rate  of  this  new  coin  was  at  fifty  stivers  for  one  pound 
English,  about  nine  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  Dutdi. 

The  silver  rix-dollar  was  likewise  coined  at  the  rate 
of  fif^  rix-doUars  in  one  pound  avoirdupoise,  and 
equal  in  standard  to  the  Spanish  d<^lar.  Seventeen 
^wnish  dollars  weigh  one  pound  of  the  same  weaght. 
Had  a  pound  of  metal  been  divided  into  forty-nine 
lix-dollars,  instead  of  Afty,  it  would  have  made  that 
coin  pretnsely  one-third  of  a  Spanish  dollar : — as  it 
was,  there  remained  about  two  per  cent,  in  fnrour  of 
Uie  rix-dollara,  beyond  that  proportion. 

The  paper  currency,  it  may  be  repeated  here,  was 
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est^dished  in  rix-doUars ;  and  pnmiised  to  pay,  at  the 
Coloiual  Trea5uiy>  {oitj-^bt  copper  stivers  for  every 
lix-dollar.  Whea,  id  ]6(yz,  the  settlement  was  taken 
from  the  admimstr^oo  <tf  Ae  East-India  Con)pMiy» 
the  pay  of  all  the  poblio  servants  was  made  out  ia  rix- 
doUars,  instead  of  star-pagodas;  taking  the  rix-doUar 
at  one-fourth  of  a  star-pagoda. 

It  is  evident,  that,  Irotn  the  copper  coin  being  made 
fig^iter  since  the  year  1 602,  and  from  not  introducing 
a  greater  quantity  of  silver  in  the  rix-doUar,  the  cur- 
rency was  agiun  further  deteriorated,  and  was  much 
bdow  the  nominal  value  ^ven  to  it.  About  the  years 
1802,  3,  the  Spanish  dollar  was  generally  accounted 
worth  43.  Sd.  sterling,  according  to  the  market-price 
ni  nlva :  at  that  rate  it  required  nearly  four  Spanish 
dollars  and  one-third,  or  thirteen  rix-dollars,  to  make 
one  pound  sterling ;  while  the  nominal  value  of  the 
rix-doUar  had  been  fixed  at  nine  rix-dollars  three- 
eighths  to  one  pound  sterling.  The  nominal  value  of 
tfie  rix-doUar,  therefore,  was  2s.  l^tf.,  but  the  intrinsic 
only  U.  6^d^ 

This  deterioration  of  the  currency  was  not  felt  or 
^tended  to  at  the  time;  because,  at  the  Colonic 
IVeasury,  bills  on  England  were  granted  for  rix-dollars, 
at  the  rate  of  their  nominal,  and  not  their  real  value; 
and  bills  on  Madras,  at  forty-eight  &nams,  or  four  rix* 
dollars  for  a  star-pagoda.     In  these  there  was  only  a 
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loss  of  about  six  per  c«it.  from  the  exchange  in  pounds 
sterling.  No  Ceylon  coin  was  exported  so  long  as 
bills  were  granted  at  those  fixed  rates ;  and  I^  that 
means  the  full  nominal  value  of  die  currency^  either 
in  silver,  copper,  or  paper,  was  supported. 

When  the  island  became  a  King's  colony,  the  pay. 
of  all  public  servants  was  altered  from  star-pagodas 
into  rix-dollars,  at  the  rate  of  four  rix-dollars  for  each 
pagoda.  By  this  measure  the  salaries  were  made  liable' 
to  suffer  by  all  the  changes  and  depredations  which 
the  Ceylon  currency  was  likely  to  undeigo :  and  if  the 
loss  was  not  felt  at  the  time,  it  must  be  attributed  ta 
Ae  very  proper  and  just  rule  then  followed  by  Govern- 
ment; namely,  the  receiving  of  the  Ceylon  currency 
into  the  Treasury,  in  exchange  for  foreign  coins,  or, 
bills  on  the  Presidencies  of  India  or  upon  England, 
at  the  same  rates  at  which  those  rix-dollars  bad  been 


As  long  as  this  practice  was  continued,  the  nominal  i 

value  of  the  currency  was  supported ;  notwithstanding 
it  did  not  contain,  either  in  the  silver  or  copper  coin, 
a  quantity  of  metal  equal  to  that  nominal  value.  But 
when  the  Ceylon  Government  withdrew  this  support, 
(which  it  did  in  1805,)  by  refusing  any  longer  to 
receive  into  die  Treasury,  from  public  servants,  Ceylon 
rix-dollars,  dther  In  silver,  copper,  or  Treasury  notes, 
at  the  same  value  for  which  they  were  issued  j  and 
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muld  not  grant  bills  for  them,'  dther  on  the  Presi- 
dencies of  India  or  upon  England ;  then  the  whole 
currencjr  of  the  island  fell  down  to  the  intrinsic 
nine  of  the  pure  silver,  or  copper,  that  was  in  the 
coin. 

It  should  here  be  remarked,  that  the  market  hfaBg 
then  tolerably  well  supplied  with  silver  rix-doUars,  it  is 
conceived  that  the  copper  coin  was  no  longer  the  regu- 
lating medium ;  its  place  having  been  occupied  by  the 
silver  rix-dollars  :  therefore,  in  future  observations  on 
the  intrinsic  value  of  Ceylon  currency,  that  of  the  silver' 
coin  above  mentioned  will  be  generally  referred  to. 

The  great  demand  for  bills,  occasioned  by  an 
UD&vourable  balance  of  trade,  (which  wilt  be  fully 
Cqtluned  hereafter,)  seems  occasionally,  at  short  inter- 
vals, to  have  depressed  the  exchange,  even  below  the 
deterioration  of  the  coin :  but  as  five  rix-dottars  in 
silver  were  sold  upon  the  continent  of  India  for  one 
star-pagoda,  the  exportation  of  that  coin  kept  the 
exchange,  also,  at  that  rate  (equal  to  six^  fanams 
per  star-pagoda)  during  the  years  1806,  7,  &ud  part 
of  1608. 

The  measure  adopted  by  Government,  in  those  years, 
of  granting  to  civil  and  military  servants  a  great  part  of 
tbeir  salary  in  bills,  at  fifty  fanams,  or  four  rix-doUars 
and  two  fiuiams  for  a  star-pagoda,  by  thus  multiplying 
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the  channels  through  which  bills  were  to  pass  into  die 
muket,  and  hy  lessening  the  monopoly  which  other- 
wise Grovernment  had  in  bills,  uded  to  keep  the 
exchange  within  some  bounds.  In  the  mean  tim^  the 
silver  coin  disappeared ;  and  but  little  of  it  remiuned 
in  the  Tear  180S,  when  a  new  coinage  took  place. 
In  that  year  and  the  following,  6f)3,15g  rix-dollan 
in  silver  were  coined;  but,  with  a  view,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, of  preventing  the  eicportation  of  the  new 
silrer  coin,  the  Government  ordered  an  addiUon  of 
10  per  cent,  alloy  to  be  made  in  tiiis,  more  than 
the  former  coinage  had  contained;  making,  in  aS^ 
20  per  cent : — this  was  another  deterioration  of  the 
currency.  The  silver  rix-dollar  of  1802,  1803,  and 
1604,  was  intrinsically  worth  Is.  6i<f. ;  that  of  1808 
and  1809,  otJy  \s.4id.*  This  measure,  however, 
£d  not  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  silver  coin ; 
but,  probably,  it  was  the  cause  of  the  further  de- 
pression of  the  currency,  which,  in  I809,  fell  tb 
sixty-three  fimanu  per  star-pagoda.  Hie  exporta- 
tion of  the  silver  still  condnuing,  and  having,  in 
tiie  year  161 1,  nearly  taken  the  whole  of  it,  as  well 
as  the  heaviest  copper  coin,  out  of  the  island,  (namely, 

*  The  charges  upon  the  coinage  of  lilver  amounted  to  1  per 
cent.  J  those  on  the  copper  coin  to  nearly  25  per  cent.:  until  the 
jear  1811 ;  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  author,  cotniog 
by  CMitnct  WBS  cUscontimied ;  and  he  establuhed,  and  gratuitouiily 
conducted,  a  mint,  under  the  immediate  inapectitHi  of  GotbH' 
ment,  by  which  the  charges  of  coin^e  in  ct^per  were  reduced 
to  about  11  per  cent. 
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d»t  which  was  coined  at  the  rate  of  tbirty-aix  sdrers  to 
one  pound,  Dutch  weight)  ;  no  limits  being  then  esta- 
blished for  the  mcfaange ;  bilk  bdng  no  longer  granted 
to  public  servants,  which  was  forbidden  byproclaioataoB 
of  the  10th  March  1612;  and  a  great  scardty  of  grain 
prevulii^  in  the  colony,  from  excesuve  and  loi^ 
drought;  tix  currency,  coovsting  chiefly  of  papet 
money,  was  reduced  to  a.  most  deplorable  conation; 
crmittancGs  were  much  wanted  for  the  importatian 
<d  flood;  the  distress  was  general  and  alamung; 
the  value  of  the  star-pagoda  rose  to  serenty-five  and 
ea^ty  fimams,  instead  of  forty-eight,  vduch  was  the 
par  establifihed  in  1802 ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1813,  when  the  want  of  grain  had  not  completely 
subsided,  no  good  bills  on  England  could  be  obtuned 
at  dghteen  rix-dollars  per  pound  sterling,  which  is  an 
Gtdiange  of  is.  Ihi.  for  the  nx-doUar,  instead  of  Is.  QfL 
as  it  was  fixed,  for  the  pay  of  public  officers,  by  the 
above-noticed  proclamation  of  the  i  oth  March  1812. 

There  will  be  occauon  to  advert  more  particularly 
to  this  regulation,  in  other  parts  of  the  Work.  It  must, 
however,  be  here  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
depretoation  of  the  currency  since  1 802,  His  Majesty's 
Gfovemment,  by  that  proclamation,  thought  it  right  to 
grant  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  public  servants,  by  rating 
their  salaries,  which  were  fixed  in  pounds  sterling,  at 
1(.94- fox  each  rix-dollar,  instead  of  2f.  litf.'wMchwas 
therate  of  the  year  1802.  Thisnew  exchange  was  deter- 
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mined  upon  under  the  st^position  that  the  silver  rix- 
-doUars  were  all  of  die  same  standard  of  silver  as  the 
Spanish  dollar,  and  that,  in  weight,  tivo  and  f  rix- 
dollars  were  equal  to  one  Spanish  dollar,  taking  the 
Talue  of  the  latter  at  4s.  6d.  sterling.  These  data^ 
unfortunately,  were  not  correct.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  rix-dollars  coined  in  1808  and  180Q 
had  no  less  than  20  per  cent,  alloy ;— the  Spanish  dollar 
4iaving  only  10;  and  a  pound  of  metal,  mixed  as 
above  stated,  was  coined  into  fifty  rix-dollars,  beii^ 
widiin  2  per  cent,  three  rix-dollais  to  the  woght  of 
one  Spanish  dollar. 

It  has  been  a  singular  misfortune  to  this  colony,  that 
-since  Governor  VandergraiF  first  began  to  disturb 
the  state  of  its  currency,  every  measure  afterwards 
'  adopted  has  tended  the  more  to  confuse  and  de- 
teriorate its  condition.  In  the  year  1813,  this 
depreciation  from  the  original  value  of  the  Ceylon 
sliver  in  1760  was  not  less  than  210  per  cent.;  for, 
in  1/80,  the  ducatoon  exchanged  for  eighty  stivers; 
in  1813,  for  two  hundred  and  forty;  which  it  the 
relative  proportion  of  eighteen  rix-dollars  for  one 
pound  sterling.  The  depreciation,  fi-om  the  year  1803 
to  1803,  was  about  QO  per  cent. 

From  all  that  is  here  stated,  it  will  appear  to  be 
Xny  opinion,  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  exchange  originated  from  the  debasement 
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and  deterioration  of  the  coin,  combined  with  the 
refusal  of  Government  to  receive  the  Colonial  Cur- 
ienc7  into  ^e  Tressury  for  bills  on  the  Presidencies  of 
India,  or  upon  England,  at  the  same  rate  at  which  it 
was  issued ;  and  selling  ^ose  bills  at  public  auction,  to 
tbe  highest  bidders. 

Another  powerful  cause,  however,  of  this  calamity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  unfavouiahle  balance  of  tiie  trade 
of  the  island.  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  the  in- 
fluence that  that  balance  has  had  upon  the  exchange, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments on  which  those  balances  have  been  struck,  from 
seeing  how  the  alterations,  that  appear  in  the  latter, 
agree  mth  the  changes,  which  have  taken  place  in  the  , 
fdrmer.  ^ 

Prior  to  the  year  180p,  no  statements  had  been 
made,  with  tf  view  to  form  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  trade  of  Ceylon  in  imports  and  exports, 
and  in  the  amount  of  its  foreign  debits  and  credits. 
In  that  year  I  wits  appointed  to  the  situation  of 
Comptroller  General  of  Sea  Customs,  which  was 
placed  upon  a  higher  footing,  and  invested  with  new 
and  greater  powers.  That  important  branch  of 
revenue  bad  formerly  been  divided,  under  the  admini- 
stration of  the  different  General  Collectors  of  Districts ; 
wtuch  had,  perliaps,  prevented  the  knowledge  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  island  from  bdng  con- 
centrated, and  brought  to  light.     Upon  taking  charge 
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of  this  new  dq)artinent>  I  felt  the  n^oessi^  of  foriuqg 
such  statements  as  could  enable  me  to  ju4ge  of  the 
general  bnlaace  of  our  fordgn  trade-  Of  the  years 
I806,  7,  S,  and  9,  I  could  form  but  m  imparfect 
ida»;  because  no  r^ulations  hod  been  eataUubed 
to  ascertun  the  share  idiich  our  own  merchaols  had 
taken  in  that  commerce  ;  although  it  was  known  that 
foreign  merchauts  and  forrign  c^iital  were  verf  ex- 
tenaiTely  employed  in  it.  Information  was  ako  wanted 
on  the  proportion  of  freight  belonging  to  Ceylon : 
nor  had  the  exports  eoasttvays  been  distJngiHshed 
from  tiwse  that  were  made  out  of  the  island.  Not 
heaag  ible  to  collect  these  particulars  from  ofiScial 
docuoMats  and  accurate  dates,  I  was  ohBged  to 
depend,  in  m^ng  out  my  c^uhrtioDS,  for  the  four 
years  above  mentioned,  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
best-informed  merchants,  and  upon  my  own  ob- 
servations and  conjectures.  I  collected,  however, 
authentic  materials,  to  form,  for  those  years,  good 
statements  of  the  quantities  and  value  of  aU  the  goods 
imported  and  exported ;  wluch  could  not  he  done  fi>r 
any  period  prior  to  I6O6,  as  the  accounts  of  tbe 
Custom-houses  had  been  blended  with  those  of  other 
departments.  From  the  first  of  January,  1810,  die 
calculations  that  have  been  made,  respecting  Uk 
balances  of  trade,  are  founded  upcm  information  to 
be  depended  upon,  as  much  as  a  sul^ect  of  satb  in- 
tricacy will  admit  of.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereaflter 
to  lead  the  reader  through  the  statements  of  idl  Ae 
Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Colony;  and  into  a  con- 
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odemaon  of  the  interests  both  of  GoTeratnent  and  of 
indiriduals,  in  tlie  general  bakoces  of  ks  coamerce. 
It  nill  suffice  here  to  call  the  attcti^Mi  to  the 
foUoini^siims-totai,  iyt>earing  tn  tiie  annexed  Tables, 
K^  I,  1,  3t  '*t  5,  6,  end 7,  nriiuch  ifacir  the  'rahie 
of  all  the  kaports  and  Eiqjorti  made  fiom  the  jrear 
Ito6jU>1618,  inclBHve:  nundy," — 


In  1806.  Amount  of  Importa  .  .  .  3,727,100 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports     2,727,804 

1807.  Bitto  .  .  .  Imports  .  .  .  3,387,302 

Ditto  .  .  ,  Exports     2,015,196 

1808.  Ditto .  .  .  IflBpcnts  .  .  .  3,303,695 

Ditto  .  ,  .  &q>orU 3,038,466 

IS09.  Ditto  .  .  .  Imports  .  .  .  2,635,235 

Ditfo  .  .  .  Exports     2,660,795 

1810.  Ditto.  .  .imports  .  .  .  3.112,748 

DHto  .  .  .  exports 2,777,997 

1811.  I^tto  .  .  .  Import?  .  .  .  3,574,313 

Ditto  .  .  .  Eitporta 2,761,633 

1812.  Ditto .  .  .  Imports  .  .  .  4,215,390 

Ditto  .  ,  ,  S»pota 2,442,895 

1813.  IMtto .  ..  .  Imports  .  .  .  6,378,739 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports  ^  ....,,.  .   .  2,443«940 

TxQfa  these  aunu,  however,  no  baJftnce  is  struck;  as 
It  would  be  incorrect,  for  several  reasons.  First, 
tha  total  of  the  exports  made  coastivays  are  inserted 
among  the  others.  Second^,  thf  frknR  of  the  goods 
imported  mi  e^tport^  are  ho^  .t^k^n  sgreeably  to 
those  in  the  Ceylon  markets ;  by  which  means,  in  the 
H  2 
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former,  the  profits  of  the  impoitiiig .  merchaDls  are 
included;  but,  m  the  hitter,  the  profits  of  the  ex- 
porter ue  not  conudered.  To  form  some  idea  of  a 
correct  balance  of  deluts  and  credits  between  the  ' 
Ceylon  merchant  and  the  fordgn  merchants,  it  was 
•ecessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  share  whit^ 
the  latter  had  in  the  tnwle  of  Imports  to  Ceylixi,  and  of 
the  E^qwrts  from  it :  and,  lastly,  it  was  necessary  to 
i^BeiigRge  from  the  transactions  of  individuals,  those 
of  the  Ceylon  Government ;  which,  by  reference  to 
the  said  Tables,  from  N°  1  to  7,  inclusive,  will  be 
seal  are  there  interouxed ;  as  the  dnnamon,  pearls, 
&c,  on  the  Export  side ;  rice,  and  other  goods,  both 
in  the  Imports  and  Exports. 

All  these  conuderatioos,  however,  being  made,  with 
as  much  care  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  dr- 
cumstaaces  would  permit,  I  found  -  the  fotlomng  to 
be  the  result,  respecting  the  balances  between  Ceylon 
and  foreign  merchants  :  namely, — 

Average  of  the  years  1806i  7. 

SIi-DollKi. 

Amouat  of  goods  imported  and  debits  created 

•gainst  the  C^Ion  merchanu 3,049,855 

Amouat  of  all  goods  exported  and  credits  created 
in  favour  <^  them 1,707,991 

Balance  against  them 1,341,864 

En  1808.  Amount  of  hnports,  8cc 2,908,656 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports,  &c 1,555,451 

Balance 1,353,207 
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In  1809.  Amount  of  hnports,  &c 2,299^1 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports 1,690,412 

Balance 609,449 

Id  1810.  Amount  of  Imports,  &g 2,460,835 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports,  &c 2,074,656 

Balance 386,177 


In  1611.  Amount  of  Imports,  &c 2,'918,314 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports,  &c 1,913,698 

Balance 1,004,616 


In  1812.  Amount  of  Imports,  Stc 3,113,320 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports,  &c 1,706,863 

Balance 1,4<^457 


In  1813.  Amount  of  Imports,  &c 4,749,220 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports,  &c.    .  . 2,329,287 

Balance 2,419,933 


Hie  reader  will  remark  some  coinddence  between 
the  alterations  of  the  exchange  in  these  jrean,  and 
the  balance  of  trade.  From  the  year  I806  to  18QQ, 
nlule  the  balances  were  becoming  more  favourable  to 
the  bland,  the  value  of  bills  on  Madias  did  not  rise, 
on  an  average,  beyond  Ktty  faiaaoB,  ot  five  lix-dollars 
for  a  star-pagoda,  but  remained  pretty  steady  at  that 
rate,  or  only,  at  dmes,  one  or  1  j  &nam  lower.  It 
could  not,  in  fact,  rise  beyond  sixty  fanams,  so  long 
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as  there  were  in  the  island  sihrer  rix-doSan  to  be  ex- 
ported to  the  continent  of  India ;  where  tJwy  could  be 
$o\i  at  that  rate,  (namely,  five  for  a  star-pagoda.) 
whieb  was  about  their  intrinsic  value,  hy  the  silver 
A^  oentdned*. 

I  hdve  likewise  stated,  that,  during  this  period,  the 
Colonial  Government  issued,  occasionally,  accomino- 
dation  bills  to  public  servants ;  which  being  in  great 
part  brought  into  the  market,  through  many  channels, 
eeotributed  to  keep  the  exdiange  nearly  at  par  with 
the  intrinsic  v&Iijg  bf  the  Ceylon  com.  The  silver 
coin,  however,  was  gradually  disappearing.  In  the 
year  ISO9,  the  new  silver  coin,  which  was  10  per  cent. 
worse  in  alloy  than  the  coin  of  1803,  3,  4,  and  5,  had 
reploeed  it :  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  exchange  then  falling  to  siicty- 
three  fenaros  for  a  star-pagoda,  instead  of  mQ^,  not- 
withstanding the'  balance  was  still  improving. 

Tlie  exchange  then  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin 
and  the  balance  of  trade.  Had  it  been  acted  upon 
merely  by  the  balance  of  trade,  it  might  have  become 
much  tiidr£  kvourahle  to  the  island  than  the  rate  of 
sixty  f&tiafns  per  star-pagoda,  while  that  balance  of 
trade  vftis  8*0  ntpidly  improving  as  it  did  from  18o5 
to  1810;  but  iii«  actutd  defect  of  intdn^  v&lne  la 
the  rix-doUar  prevented  It. 

*  Five  rix  dollars  make  precisely  sixty  fanams. 
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Towards  the  doae  of  the  year  1611,  began  the 
scardty  of  grun,  and  the  great  dearth  with  whicli 
the  island  was  visited,  till  the  year  1813  inclusiTe. 
The  yearly  balance  of  trade  grew  worse ;  from  366, 1 77 
rix-dollars,  of  the  year  1810,  to  1^74%1'20  rix-doUars, 
the  balance  of  the  year!  8 1 3.  The  Ceylon  exchange  fell 
from  six^-three  to  dghty  fanams  to  a  star-pagoda :  and, 
by  the  year  1812,  all  the  silver  coin,  and  great  part  of 
the  copper,  had  disappeared  from  the  island. 

From  these  &cts,  it  appeu's  to  me  to  be  clearly 
established,  that  the  depression  of  the  exchange  was 
occanoned  t^  the  deterioration  of  the  coin,  and  the 
un&Tourable  balance  of  trade ;— 'that  by  the  existence 
of  silver  coin,  although  deteriorated,  the  exchange 
was,  for  Some  time,  prevented  exceeding  sixty  or 
sixty-three  fanams  per  star-pagoda ; — and  that  the 
subsequent  increased  balance  of  trade  agtunst  the 
island,  while  no  coin  any  longer  remuned  in  it  to  fix 
a  limit  to  tlie  exchuige,  occasioned  the  extraordinary 
and  distressing  fall  of  it  to  ^gfaty  ftmams  for  a  star- 
pagoda. 

An  opinion  has  been  entertuned,  that  the  disor- 
dered and  ataxming  state  of  the  exchange  might  have 
originated  from  a  superabundance  of  paper  money 
inorculalion  ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  adopt  this  opi- 
nionj  for  the  fdlowing  reasons.  It  is  easy  to  ascertun 
the  quantity'of  currency  circulating  in  Ceylon:  and  it 
must  be  premised,  that  there  are  in  that  island  no  public  ' 
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or  private  banks ;  an(lthat,frbro  thejrearI806,  to  1814, 
no  foreign  gold  or  ulver  coins  were  seen  in  circulation, 
as  general  currency  employed  in  payments  for  goods. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1812,  when  the  exchange 
was  falling  to  sixty-eight  and  seventy  fanams  for  a 
star-pagoda,  the  whole  currency  of  the  colony  con- 
sisted of  copper  coin  and  Treasury  notes ;  for  all  the 
silver  rix-dollars  had  then  been  exported :  the  copper 
was  excessively  scarce,^  and  barely  sufficient  for  the  ■ 
purpose  of  payments  in  the  most  minute  retdl  sales 
in  the  bazars. 


We  may  probaUy  exceed,  in  taking  it  at  one  Isc  of 
rix-aoilaw   .  .  -. 100,000 

The  amount  of  notes  issued  by  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment, to  the30th  of  June,  1813,  was   I,92d,296 

Total  of  currency 2,028,296 

But  from  which  must  be  deducted,  as  bong  then  in 
the  Treasury,  and  at  the  Cutcheries  (the  offices 
of  Collectors  of  Districta),  under  orders  for  can- 
celling        150,701 

Remains 1,877,595 

On  the  30th  of  June,  above  mentioned,  there  were, 
as  balances  of  cash  in  the  bands  of  the  different 
Public  Accountants  (independent  of  those  to  be 
cancelled)  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of   .  .  .  486,080 

Total  amount  of  Currency  actually  in  circulation  .  1,391,515 
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No*  we  will  take  a  general  view  of  the  ca(ntal 
carcHlatiog  annually  in  the  Colony ;  of  the  different 
psymenta  that  these  thirteen  lacs  and  91,000  lix- 
dollars  of  curroKy  bad  to  perform ;  and  also  of  the 
loeanfi  by  which  the  credit  of  that  part  of  thdr  currency 
which  consists  of  paper  money  was  supported. 

As  to  the  latter  question,  it  will  be  admitted,  I  hope, 
that  about  twenty-two  lacs  of  rix-doUars,  (which  I  take 
to  be  the  average  then  recdved  yearly  at  the  Treasury 
and  the  CutchA'ies,  for  revenue  collected  in  the  island,) 
and,  I  should  suppose,  at  least  twenty  more  for  bills 
actually  sold  or  issued,  and  drawn  in  each  year  upon 
the  credit  of  the  cinnamon  contract,  and  on  that  for 
the  pay  of  the  King's  troops, — makmg,  in  all,  for^-two 
lacs, — were  suflident  to  support  the  credit  of  about 
thirteen  lacs  of  rix-dollars,  issued  in  Treasury  notes. 

i«i, 

lUi-DoUui. 

We  will  now  place  these  forty-two  lacs  as  one  of  the 
payments  which  the  curremy  of  the  island  had  to 
perfonn  yearly 42 

We  must  add  the  amount  of  the  yearly  expenditure  of 

Government  within  the  Colony  also,  at 42 

The  totaT  amount  of  actual  paymeots  for  goods  im- 
ported and  exported  by  merchants,  at  no  less,  upon 
an  average,  than 50 

But  when  we  connder  that  these  goods  must  pass,  at 
least,  through  the  hands  of  two  merdumta,  fre- 
quently of  three  and  more,  before  they  are  either 
exported  or  consumed,  we  must  add,  upon  the  most 
moderate  calcuUtion 50 

Total 184 
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'thia  is  exclusive  of  all  die  psyments  made  on 
goods  produoed  and  consumed  in  the  island,  paymoite 
arising  from  tmaafen  of  immoveable  property,  and 
the  infimte  variety  of  other  peeuniaiy  transactions;  to 
perform  all  which,  vre  have  not  n»orc  than  thirteen 
lacs  of  rix-doUars  of  currea^  in  poeitive  circdatioD. 

Far^  then,  from  apprehending  that  the  amoant  of 
paper  currency  in  the  island  has  been  excessive,  here 
we  see  another  instance  of  the  rapidity,  with  which 
the  currency  of  a  State  passes,  in  a  vAy  short  time, 
through  B  great  many  hands. 

I  have  other  reasons,  which  appear  to  me  conclusivej 
in  provii^  that  there  has  been  no  excess  of  paper 
currency  in  drculation  in  that  colony ;  idthough  diere 
might  have  been  an  accumulation  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  some  servants  of  Government,  who,  for  want  of 
means  of  remittance,  and  not  trusting  to  the  security 
of  merchants  in  the  island,  were  at  a  loss  how  to 
employ  if.  ' 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  noticed,  that  in  Colombo, 
at  the  season  of  the  favourable  monsoon,  when  the 
port  is  open  to  the  coasting  vessels  from  the  Coto- 
mandel  coast,  and  especidly  in  the  months  of  Janvaiy, 
February,  and  March,  when  the  trade  is  more  bruk, 
and  payments  larger  than  usual  are  made  at  die 
Custom-house,  the  want  of  currency  was  often  com- 
pluned  of,  even  by  those  merchants  who  could 
command  the  best  credit. 
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Secondly,  it  is  s  hct,  that  so  lon^  u  tb«  exdian^ 
opon  Madras  did  not  exceed  sMf-Hsee  ot  six^-fonr 
fiMMAs  per  star-pagoda,  (which  I  conceiTe  to  be  die 
^or  between  die  actual  value  of  that  pagoda  and  of  t}te 
C^loA  silter  rix-dollar  of  the  years  1808  and  I6O9,) 
no  premium  could  be  obtuned,  nor  was  demanded) 
for  Ceylon  silver  riik-dollars,  when  exchanged  for 
TVeasury  notes ;  which  must  have  been  the  case>  if 
dKffi  had  been  in  the'maricet  more  p^r-money  than 
the  pecaniary  transactions  of  the  island  had  occasion 
for:  and  it  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  die  year  1813, 
when  the  exchange  fell  to  six^-dght  and  seventy 
bnamE  per  star-pagoda,  that  die  few  silver  rix-4oUan 
then  remaining  were  porchftsed  for  exportation,  at  the 
advanced  price  of  one,  or,  at  the  utmost,  Irfonam, 
premium  on  each  rix-dollar. 

Iliis  feet  alone  seems  conclusive,  that  the  depres- 
sion of  the  exchange  did  not  originate  IVom  a  super- 
abondanee  of  paper  eurrency  in  arculadon.  Had  that 
been  the  case,  we  should  have  seen,  when  the  IhIIs 
were  sold,  for  many  years,  at  about  sixty  &nam$  for 
one  star-pagoda,  that  they  could  have  been  purchased 
cheaper  when  paid  for  with  silver  coin  than  with 
Treasury  notes,  which  difference  was  never  experienced. 

It  may  here  be  asked.  What  must  we  consider  to  be 
die  value  of  the  Ceylon  currency,  with  reference  to  the 
pound  sterling  ?  A  fixed  criterion  cannot  possibly  be 
established ;  for  can  it  be  the  silver  rix-dollars  that  will 
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fix  diat  value  ?  No ;  because  tbeie  in  none  retnuoing  in 
the  colony. — Will  it  be  the  copper  coin  ?  This  is  so 
mixed  with  bad  metal — some  copper  bang  heavier,  and 
some  lighter — and  so  lUtle  left  in  circulation  in  1814, 
barely  sufficient  for  purposes  of  small  chuige  in  the 
markets  for  prorisions — that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  standard  of  the  whole  currency. 

In  this  distressed  state  of  Uungs,  I  fear  that  to 
recommend  efficient  means  for  placing  the  currency 
upon  a  solid  and  [woper  footing,  and  to  ameliorate  the 
exchange,  will  prove  a  more  <UfficuU  task  than  it  has 
been  to  point  out  the  causes  which,  in  my  opinion, 
have  occasioned  its  present  depressed  condition.  . 

If  those  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  coin,  and  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  remedy  can  only  be  obtuned,  by 
bringing  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin  more  on  a  level 
with  its  nominal  value ;  and  by  adopting  every  mea- 
sure that  can  improve  Uie  agricultural  and  commercial 
state  of  the  country.  But  it  will  also  ^>pear  evident, 
that  no  single  unconnected  measure  mil  be  of  any 
arul. 

Were  there  not  a  large  balance  of  trade  against  die 
merchants  of  the  island,  it  might  be  equally  conducive 
to  give  steadiness  to  tiie  currency,  ather  to  ruse  the 
intrinsic  value  of  ^e  rix-dollar  in  silver  to  the  liill 
amount  of  its  nominal  value,  or  to  lower  the  latter  to 
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zpar  with  the  low  state  of  the  coin.  TTus  ia,  in  fed, 
what  the  public  has  already  done ;  and  it  would  only 
be  an  open  and  liberal  acknowledgment,  on  the  part 
oi  Government,  of  that  which  every  body  is  now  too 
senuble  of.  No  person  possessing  a  star-pagoda  in 
gold  will  change  it  for  a  lesser  number  of  nx-dollars 
in  silver,  than  such  as  shall  contain,  in  that  metal, 
a  value  equivalent  to  Ae  gold  that  is  in  the  pagoda. 
But  while  the  balance  of  trade  is  so  great  a^nst  the 
C^lon  merchants,  as  it  was  in  the  yean  1812  and 
1813,  it  would  be  of  no  service  either  to  add  to  the 
inttin^c,  or  to  deduct  &om  the  nominal,  value  of  the 
rix-doUar.  Should  the  former  measure  be  adopted,  the 
silver  coin  would  ihimediately  disappear,  and  be  taken 
away  for  exportation,  in  spite  of  any  ill-advised  prohi^ 
Intion  that  might  be  placed  agunirt  it.  Should  Gro- 
vemmeot,  on  the  contrary,  lower  the  nominal  to  die 
low  state  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  'coin,  it 
would  only  add  to  its  e:q>ense5,  in  the  payment  of  all 
civil  and  military  servants,  whose  emoluments  are  now 
fixed  in  pounds  sterling,  and  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  with 
die  hi^  nominal  value  of  the  currency. 

It  may  naturally  enough  be  asked.  How  can  the 
colony  support,  for  so  many  successive  years,  a  large 
balance  of  trade,  always  unfevourable  ?  No  country, 
it  will  be  stud,  can  carry  on  trade  for  a  long  time, 
upon  such  terms.  This  difficulty  will  be  solved,  by 
reflecting,  that  the  balances    above  stated  are  not 
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against  the  wbole  colony,  but  against  that  mercantile 
interest  in  which  iodinduals  only  are  concerned. 

In  making  out,  not  only  the  balance  of  the  Ceylon 
merdiants,  but  o(  the  colony  at  large,  comprehending 
in  it  the  intoesta  of  Government,  a  very  difBsrent 
result  from  the  statements  already  given  is  obtained. 
We  must  then  take  into  account  the  vsJue  of  the 
dnnamon  and  pevis  sold  by  theColonial  GoveRHoeat, 
and  the  import  and  exftort  duties  pud  by  fordgn 
merduurts ; — on  the  otlwr  aide,  tlte  value  of  rice,  aad 
other  grain  and  {htotjuoob,  imported  on  apconnt  of 
Ooremment ; — and,  in  one  wonl,  oonsider  Government 
as  the  first  merchant,  joining  its  interests  to  those  of 
individuala  concerned  in  the  foreign  trade,  from  the 
beat  cdcuiations  tbut  can  he  ntadat.  The  balances  wfll 
then  stand  thus ;  natn^. 

For  the  averafft  of  the  ^«^  1606,  7  : 

Total  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Colony 3,295,165 

Ditto    ditto     at  the  debit  of  the.Colony 3,369,855 

Balance  agunst  Ceylon  .  .■ 74,690 


For  1808. 

Total  •moantet  the  credit  of  the  Ctdony 3,4S7y4S9 

I^to  ditto    Bttlttdefritof  theColoay.  .....  3,I34,Q$9 

Balance  in  favour  of  Ceylon 323,430 
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For  1809. 

Total  amount  at  the  credit  cl  the  Colony 3,073,292 

Ditto    ditto    at  the  debit  of  the  Colony    .....  2,500,322 

Balance  in  Ai.Toar  of  Ceyloo  ' 572,970 

For  1810. 

Total  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Colony 3,149,781 

Ditto    ditto    at  the  debit  of  the  Colony 2,733,930 

Balatipein5>T0UTof  Ceyku 415,8ol 

For  1811. 

Total  wnountM  the  credit  of  the  Colony 2,687,596 

Dftto  Atto    at  tbe  debits  the  Colony 9,241,120 

Balance  against  Ceylon 353,524 

For  1812. 

Total  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Colony 2,560,6^ 

DiKo    £tto    at  the  debit  of  the  Colony    .....  Aj/OOiMG 

Balance  against  Ceylon 1,443,397 

For  1813. 

Total  amount  at  the  cre^t  of  tte  Colony 2,561,704 

IMtto    ditto    at  the  deldt  of  the  Colour 6,028,438 

Balance  against  Ceylon     3,466,734 


h  will  result  from  this,  that  although,  in  the  years 
1811,  1812,  and  1813,  in  conseciuence  of  the  great 
suma  advanced  t^  Government  ia  the  importaUon  of 
grain  for  the  preservation  of  the  colony,  the  balance 
rose  alamun^y  agtunst  Government  and  the  colony  at 
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large ;  in  years,  however,  of  common  plenty,  its  condition 
is  more  favourable,  owing  to  the  resources  arising  chiefly 
from  the  culture' of  the  cinnamon,  the  duties  pud  by 
foreign  merchants,  and  occasion^ly  the  pearl-fisheries. 
From  the  first  and  latter  resources,  Government  is 
enabled  to  afford  to  the  Ceylon  merchants,  bills  on  the 
Pre^dencies  of  India,  to  adjust  their  balances.  There 
is,  besides,  another  source  of  credit,  not  entered  in  the 
above  statements;  because,  although  it  affords  a  means 
of  remittance,  it  is,  however,  no  object  of  revenue  to 
Government.  This  is  the  amount  of  pay  to  the 
Iting's  troops,  drawn  in  bills  on  England,  which  are 
sold  in  the  colony.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
reflected,  that  besides  the  demand  for  remittances  made 
by  the  merchants,  there  is  one  arising  from  tlie  public 
servants,  for  transmitting  to  England,  or  to  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  either  their  savings,  or  that  portion  of 
their  pay  which  several  of  them  remit  to  their  femifies 
or  friends  in  the  mother  countiy. 

These  circumstances  being  expluned,  it  is  evident 
that  bodi  the  Ceylon  merchants  and  the  public  ser- 
vants, being  thus  placed  under  the  necessity  of  conti- 
nually malting  a  very  large  portion  of  their  remit- 
tances by  bills,  the  exchange  must  entirely  depend  upon 
the  price  which  the  Colonial  Government  chooses  to 
demand  for  those  bills ;  for  it  is  from  Government 
alone  that  they  can  be  had. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  form  a  correct 
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(^imon  of  the  advaot^es,  or  disadvantages,  that  tin 
Ceyl(Hi  Government  has  derived  from  the  premium 
Teeeived  on  Government  bills  of  exchange,  which  is 
faronght  forward  in  the  accounts  of  the  island,  under 
the  denotmnation  of  BaOa :  for  I  apprehend  the  con- 
tinnatioD  of  the  present  disordered  state  of  the  currency 
nugfat  have,  in  part,  proceeded  from  a  mistaken  idea 
having  been  entertained  upon  this  point.  It  was 
peihaps  believed,  at  one  time,  that  the  baita  on  bills 
was  an  actual  profit  to  Government :  but  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  it  has  been  a  real  loss. 

l^e  sums  recuved  under  this  head,  unce  the 
year  I806,  have  not  exceeded,  upon  an  average  the 
annual  amount  of  150,000  rix-dollars ;  but  thb  batta 
has  entiuled  on  the  Ceylon  Government  an  additional 
expense  of  325,000  rix-dollars,  now  paid  to  dvil  and 
military  servants  for  difierence  of  exchange,  without  its 
ciHiipeDsaUng  them,  at  the  same  time,  but  in  a  trifling 
de^^reei  for  all  the  losses  they  bear  in  consequence 
of  it. 

The  Ceylon  Government  has,  likewise,  lost  conside- 
rably by  the  depreciation  of  currency,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  taxes  and  revenues  paid  yearly 
into  the  Ceylon  Treasury  in  cash;  and  particularly 
so  upon  the  taxes  that  are  fixed  immediately  in 
rix-dollars,  known  under  the  heads  "  Licences,  Sale 
(tf  Salt,  Sea  Customs,  (on  those  articles  which  pay 
a  fixed  Auty  upon' the  quantity  of  goods  exported  or 
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iinportedf  frithout  reference  to  tbor  value,  as  aiVBd^ 
ftiedta  nuts,  and  otha  commodities,)  Fines  and  For- 
featur».  Post  Office,  Marine  Departrooit,  tax  upon  the 
wearing  of  jewels,  and  the  OuUam  or  Capitation-tai  C 
die  whole  togeUier  amounting  to  nine  lacs  and  a  h»l( 
or  950,000  rix-<lollars  annually.  Upon  this  branch  of 
revenue,  the  loss  susUuned  by  Government,  from  its 
recdving  it  in  a  depredated  currency}  cannot,  npott 
the  most  moderote  calouli^on,  be  rated  at  les9  thw 
two  lacs  and  a  half,  or  250,000  rix-dollars. 


Beudea  this  immediate  detriment  to, the  f 
of  Govcrameot,  which  greatly  exceeds  any  peonraaiy 
|Ht>fit  arising  from  the  £atta*,  must  be  considand 
how  much  has  been  lost,  no  less  to  GovetnuHat 
than  to  the  colony  at  large,  by  the  total  deni^e^ 
ment  it  has  occasioned  in  all  comtAercial  pn^ier^t 
and  the  obstftdea  raised  to  the  general  increase  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  colony,  by  the  vexaitioaa 
uncertainty  into  which  all  speculations  upon  imports 
and  exports  have  been  thrown  by  the  disordered  aad 
precarious  state  of  die  currency. 


•  P^  to  Public  Semints  for  difieroice  of  ezcbaqge,  S25,Oo6 


575,000 
Deduct  profits  of  Batia 150,000 

ActuilloMi 425000 
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-  tt  it  be,  dierefore,  most'  mgent  to  prevent  a:^ 
fordier  detriment,  both  to  the  solid  and  permanent 
interests  oi  Gcremment,  and  of  the  colony  et  lai^, 
I  wonld  recommend,  as  the  first  measure,  to  ruse  the 
intrinsic  valne  of  the  sihrer  rix-dollar  to  tiro  shillings, 
bf  coining  silver  rix-dollara  with  ten  per  cent,  alloy, 
and  containing  such  a  quantity  of  pure  metal,  that  ten 
rix-doUars  may,  according  to  ^e  genend  average  value 
of  nlver,  be  worth  one  pound  sterting. 

I  had,  for  some  time,  entertuned  the  idea,  that  an 
exchange  neftrer  to  ^at  which  was  fixed  by  the  Pro^ 
damation  of  the  lodi  March,  isis,  wonld  have  been 
advisable;  namely>  Is.  Qd.  to  a  rix-dollar,  instead  of 
two  shillings,  as  is  now  proposed.  T.he  consideration 
that  led '  me  to  that  opinion,  was  the  inconvenience 
attending  all  alterations  in  the  established  p^  of 
pafaUc  servants,  which  is  now  made  np  in  rix-dollars, 
wgmiatiy  to  that  exchange.  Reflectii^,  however,  upon 
tbtf«dvantage&that  will  be  derived  from  having  such  » 
nilie  placed  ^on  th&  Ceylon  curren<7  as  shidl  adJuM 
itself,  without  fi-actions,  boUi  to  the  pound  sterling 
and  to  the  star-pagoda,  taking  tlie  latter  at  ei^t  shil- 
lings, I  cannot  find  a  more  appropriate  rate  than  that 
I  have  proposed.  Tite  concision  that  has  been  intro- 
daeed  into  the  aiicounts  of  the  colony,  from  the 
varieties  of  exchanges,  and  by  the  complicated  and 
diffiradt  fractions  arising  from  them,  have  rendered 
those  accounts  intricate  and  perplexing  to  a  great 
degree,    even  to  ^  best-informed  civil  servants ; 
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and  have  added  work,  ui  the  officei  of  the  difEuent 
aocountants,  which,  with  a  fixed  exebange,  untACum- 

.bered  mth  &acdons,  could  have  been  spared. 

There  are  other  serious  reasons  for  adrisiog  tlus 
exdiai^i  namely,  ten  rix-doUars  to  one  pound 
tterling ;  two  shillings  to  the  rix-dc41ar,  or  four  rix- 
dollars  to  one  star-pagoda ;  and  I  see  no  ol^ections 
that  may  not  ea^  be  avoided. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pay  of  all  civil  and  military 
-officers  could,  with  great  justice  and  propriety,  be  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  this  rate  of  exdiange ;  by  which 
means  an  annual  sanng  would  be  made  of  about 
325,000  rix-dollars*. 

Secondly,  by  the  issue  of  the  new  silver  rix-dollar, 
possessing  intrinsic  value  at  the  rate-of  two  shillii^  for 
each  lix-dollar,  or  four  rix-dollars  to  Uie  star-pagoda, 
the  credit  and  value  of  all  the  paper  currency  would 
also  be  supported  accordingly.  This  would  be  an  act  of 
justice  towards  the  public ;  as  the  greatest  part  of  that 
piper  currency  was  issued  in  1802,  3,  4,  and  5^  when 
that  was  the  fixed  exchange:  and  what  might  have 
beai  issued  of  new  Treasury  notes,  since  1805,  may 
be  considered  as  only  replacing  the  old  ones. 


'  *  The  meaBurefl  to  be  adopted  for  jtreventing  the  future  dejlK- 
ciation  of  the  rix-doUar,  will  be  atated  hneafttt .  .    . 
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When  tHe  Briti^  Gorerament  in  Ceylon  had  esta- 
bIMked  a  fixed  exdumge,  as  itdid  in  1 802,  aod  maintained 
it  for  the  tiiree  foUonii^  yean,  (it  bad,  in  &ct,  remuned 
fixed  at  pretty  much  die  same  rate  since  the  year  1 797,) 
an  kinds  of  property  acquired  a  settled  value.  Ute 
nataveSj  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  regarding  it 
as  such,  have  nevn*  divested  themselves  of  the  idea, 
that,  Mien  drenmstances  should  mend,  the  currency 
would  revert  to  that  settled  atandard.  In  consequ«)ce, 
liic  value  of  immoveable  property  has  by  no  means 
risen  in  proportion  to  &e  deterioration  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  currency.  The  return  to  the  former  rate 
would  do  justice  to  that  proper^.  The  measure  woul4 
be  bailed  as  a  return  to  times  of  proepeti^. 

As  mudi  as  Government  has  lost  in  the  intrinsie 
amount  of  certun  fixed  revenues,  which  I  have  already 
adverted  to,  so  much  it  would  gain  by  raising,  and 
then  supporting,  the  value  of  the  currency  in  wl^ch 
they  are  paid. 

It  would  certjunly  be  advisable  to  give  timely  notice 
of  the  alteration  intended ;  in  order  to  prevent  too 
sudden  a  b&  in  tiie  price  ctf  bills ;  and  give  time  to 
diose  who  have  crests  out  of  the  island,  to  draw,  if 
they  choose,  the  amount  of  them  at  an  exchange  most 
to  tiieir  advantage :  but  no  great  inconvenience  could 
be  felt  from  the  circumstance ;  for  those  credits  can 
be  but  few,  when  the  balance  is  idvrays  so  Urge  against 
the  Ceylon  merchants. 
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Some  mewnre,  Ukewiw,  on^'  to  be  wiaptted,  for 
the  fur  settlement  of  debts  eontnwted  in  rbt^oUuB 
iQ  htter  years,  when  their  price  wu  so  mncfa  dator 
riorateil.  It  might  not  be  just  to  compel  the  d^Mor 
to  pay  in  a  currency  that  wilt  be  raised  in  value  fainter 
than  it  was  at  the  time  he  contracted  the  dd>t:  Ymt 
how  was  it  just  to  compel  the  creditors  to  receiie 
the  depreciated  rix-dollar  of  1818,  in  payment  for 
the  good  rix-doUar  advanced  in  1605?  The  aaaoe 
question  may  be  put  with  regard  to  any  debt  ohi- 
tracted  and  pud  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  years, 
aStcT  the  great  changes  that  were  taldng  phcc  in  the 
eurrency.  All  such  questions,  therefore,  could  wkfa 
more  propriety  be  referred  hy  the  Civil  Courts  to  arbi- 
tration ;  or  else  might  be  settied  i^n  a  scale  of  the 
value  of  the  rix-^lollar,  made  according  to  the  wenge 
exchange  of  each  year,  from  1 7Q7  to  the  latest  period. 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  the  points  of  most  im- 
portance bearing  upon  the  question.  Any  obstacle  of 
less  import  could  very  easily  be  removed. 

I  see,  therefore,  no  inconveniences  to  be  appiT- 
hended  from  re-establisbing  the  occhange  upon  a 
fixed  basis ;  and  making  a  silver  coin,  for  regulating 
the  whole  currency,  at  the  rate  of  ten  rix-doUan.  to 
one  pound  sterling. 

Nor  does  it  appear  necessary  that  a  large  lunount 
in  ^ver  rix-dollars  should  be  coined,  but  merely 
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•Affiocol  to  fix  the  real  worth  of  that  e^,  upon  vihwib 
tfaevtMie  of  the  p^>v  currency  is  to  rest :  for  although^ 
previous  to  the  iatrodnction  of  ■  silver  coin,  the  copper 
mooey  might  have  been  located  upon  as  the  regulating 
cmn  (rf  the  whole  currency  in  that  colooy,  the  pql^c 
wiU  no  longer  consider  the  ktter  as  such,  after  the 
intraluction  of  silra.  The  qpantity  of  silver  rix- 
Uolbis  nectisary  to  put  into  drculation,  in  order  tp 
Ak  tius  standard  of  value  in  the  whole  currency,  may, 
nidi  prudence,  be  restricted  to  300,000. 

'  Bot>  in  adiq>ting  thii  measure^  it  would  not  be  aafe 
-to  aUow  the  exchange  to  suffer  any  material  fluctua- 
ti«n ;  'and  we  have  ah^eady  noticed,  that  it  would  not 
.be  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  real  interest  of  Go- 
nerameRt,  so  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  continues 
so  Much  agmnst  the  merchants  of  the  island. 

The  claims  and  honest  interests  of  the  public  ser- 
vants, civil  and  military,  ought  aUo  to  be  taken  into 
consideration :  for  it  is  not  just,  that  those  gendemeo, 
who  give  their  services  to  the  public,  and  waste  thdur 
constitutions  in  an  Eastern  climate,  away  from  their 
relations,  finends,  and  country,  should,  by  the  very 
act  of  the  Government  which  they  are  serving,  he 
deprived  of  what  is  granted  to  them,  as  a  ftur  re- 
ward for  thdr  sernces,  or  compensation  for  severe 
privatitms. 

Tbit  issue  of  bills  to  them  aifiar,  for  part  of  th«r 
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pajr,  in  V  great  a  proportiMt  as  Gdvenunent  diall  be 
able  to  afford,  wilt  be  but  an  act  of  justice ;  b«caiue 
it  b  only  by  that  means  that  the  value  of  the  otbtr 
portion  of  it,  pud  to  them  in  Treaaury  notes,  can  Ik 
supported.  If  the  snpply  be  ample,  nothing  vill  be 
more  condudve  to  keqi  the  exchange  at,  or  very  Deal', 
par,  and  to  prevent  all  sudden  fluctuations ;  because^ 
by  increasing  the  number  of  sellers  of  those  bills  in 
some  proportion  with  the  purchasers,  a  fiiir  compfl**- 
tion  will  be  maintained. 

But  the  Colonial  Government  must  also  give  oeca- 
aionally,  to  merchants  applying  for  them,  Inlls  vxpar; 
and,  to  prevent  alt  appearance  of  favour  being  ^lown 
to  one  more  than  another,  these  bills  may  be  drstiT- 
buted  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  goods 
imported  by  each  of  them  within  certain  periods  ;— 
that  amount  to  be  ascertaned  from  the  books  of  the 
custom-house.  A  similar  measure  was  practised,  with 
great  success  and  perfect  order,  in  the  years  1812  and 
1813,  when  the  great  scarci^  of  gnun  compelled  the 
Ceylon  Government  to  grant  every  encouragement  to 
the  importation  of  that  necessary  article  of  food,  to 
save  the  island  from  femine. 

To  give  these  measures,  howe\'er,  their  full  effect, 
every  possible  means  must  be  employed  to  enlarge 
and  economise  the  credit  established  by  the  C^lon 
Government  upon  the  East-India  Company,  or  any- 
where out  of  the  island.    The  first  branch  has  lately 
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Tceaved  a  cohwlenble  annual  increase,  from  i£^,ODO 
to  jf  101, OCX),  isiAch  ihe  Company,  since  the  year 
1S14,  has  agreed  to  pay  for  tnnnamon.  The  careful 
ai^licBtion  of  these  resmirces,  with  a  new  to  ke^  0^ 
gxhange  at  par,  caimotbe  too  strongly  inctUcated  on 
the  Colonial  Goremraent.  Evety  public  want  that  ca^» 
by  any  means,  be  supplied  by  the  produce  of  the  ishmd, 
should  not  be  prorided  by  importing  things  from 
abroad  ;  and  every  ei^nse  should  be  curtailed,  ^t 
may  tend,  in  any  way,  to  diminish  the  supply  of  bills  to 
be  put  into  circulation  in  the  Ceylon  market,  and  that 
should  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  of  an  indispensable 
nature.  The  supply  of  wine,  beer,  and  other  goods, 
n4ueh  the  Colonial  Government  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  importing  from  England,  for  the  civil  and  militaiy 
servants,  ought  to  be  discontinued ;  because  it  prevents 
pnvate  adventures;  and  because  Govemnient  pays  for 
the  whole  in  bills,  while  merchants  would  contrive  to 
pay  part  of  those  goods  by  articles  of  exportation. 
But  it  may  with  pn^riety,  and  much  benefit,  continue 
the  investments  of  colonifil  produce,  some  of  which, 
in  late  years,  have  been  sent  to  England.  It  would 
be  big^y  beneficial  to  encourage  both  the  Ceylon 
merchants,  and  the  public  servants,  to  take  an  interest 
in  those  investments ;  which  could  be  disposed  of  in 
the  London  market  by  the  colonial  agent,  or  others 
that  could  be  appointed,  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

Nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  general 
prosperi^  of  the  island,  than  the  formation  of  a  weU- 
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r^ulated  partoenlup  of  that  nature,  v^h  wovid 
«a;^>loy  the  cqiital  and  saviqgs  of  the 'public  ^rvanta, 
in  th«  manner  the  most  beneficial  to  the  colmy.; 
mmiely>  the  encouragement  of  all  e^ortfi,  and  the 
Abttiining  jFor  them  the  hi^iest  sale  price,— the 
jopening  of  the  most  extensive  market  for  them,  and 
fiirmiDg  of  a  large  fund  of  credit  in  England.  It  is 
true  that  the  quanUty  of  goods  e^^rted  (whit^  from 
Ceylon  are  almost  all. (he  produce  of  land  with  very 
iittle  manu^ture  upon  them)  would  not  immediately 
he  increased,  and  we  know  they  ore  already  too  fern 
to  balance  the  value  of  ^ose  imported;  but  the 
jielling  of  those  exports  at  a  higher  price  than  what 
they  now  obtun  on  the  continent  of  India,  would 
greatly  bend  to  diminish  the  present  unfavourable  ba- 
:lBnce  of  trade.  Theadvantages  to  he  derived  to  Ceylpn 
from  the  sale  of  arackand  cocoa-nut  oiljn  Ejigland  are 
incalculable;  because  the  island  may,  in  the  couzseof 
ten  or  twelve  years,  be  made  to  produce  them  in  a 
much  larger  quantity ;  and  because  the  sale  of  those 
-articles  in  England,  being  both  the  produce  of  the 
same  tree,  would  ruse  the  price  of  all  the  C^lon 
arack  (no  less  than  5000  leagers  ejqMirted  annually) 
which  is  sold  in  India.  This  arack  baa  little  other 
vent  besides  the  -  consumption  of  the  troops  under 
ttie  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  His 
Maj&Xfs  navy  in  India.  The  contractors  for  these 
supplies  may  make  sure,  therefore,  of  having  it  at 
the  lowest  pos^ble  price ;  and  the  more  so,  when  (as 
it  has  frequently  been,  and  I  believe  is  now  the 
'  case,)  the  same  persons  hold  the  contract  for  both 
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the  Companjr'fl  army  and  hu  .Mtjes^a  dmjt.  For 
maay  yean  paat,  the  average  price  of  the  best 
Ceylon  arack,  sold  in  the  Madras  market,  or  other 
mariiets  in  India,  cannot  be  stated  highfn-  than  twen^ 
four  star-pagodas  per  leager,  of  one  hundred  and  ftf^ 
gallons;  making  only  one  shilling  and  three-pence  per 
gaBon,  after  having  pud  all  the  chafes  of  expofte- 
tion,  duties  and  charges  of  importation,  up  to  the 
day  of  sale.  This  price  is  so  low,  that  many  of  the 
Ceylon  merchants  nrere  ruined  in  the  trade ;  which  ii 
now  in  a  total  decline,  in  consequence  of  being,  as'  I 
have  stated,  placed  under  a  kind  of  monopoly :  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  one  of  the  veijr 
first  agricultural  interests  of  the  colony,  ia  thus  most 
serigualy  injured.  •  The  opening,  rfierefore,  of  a  large 
market  in  England,  for  the  sale  of  arack  end  cocoa- 
not  oil,  would  diminish  the  supply  of.  the  former  for 
the  continent  of  India;  a  fiur  price  would  he  obtuned 
fdr  it,  both  here  and  tliere ;  and  this  great  resonrce 
of  the  colony  put  agtun  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Ilie  consequence  of  these  improvements  would  be  a 
decreased  demand  of  bills  for  completing  tiie  com- 
merrial  remittances. 

I  am  fcdiy  aware,  that  should  the  amount  of  IhUs 
to  be  £sposed  of  in  the  colony  exceed  the  Kmiti  of 
the  demand,  much  detriment  may  then  accrue  to  its 
commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  by  the  conse- 
quent discouragement  that  would  be  given  to  ex- 
portation. 
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On  the  aniTBt  of  that  hapj^  qmch,  ire  shaH  be  In 
time  then  to  allow  the  exchange  to  go  throngh  every 
fluctuation  produced  by  the  general  turns  ofthecolo- 
idal  commerce.  Government  may  cease  then  to  grant 
UUb  to  merchants  at  par.  Bills  would  naturally  be 
'brought  to  that  exohai^,  by  the  state  of  the  balance 
-of  trade.  Government  may  then  dispose  of  their  bills 
by  puUie  auction ;  continuing,  however,  to  grant  to 
public  servants  such  a  portion  of  their  pay  in  biHs  as 
should  by  them  be  demanded.  By  such  measures,  a 
Ieut  and  open  competition  would  still  be  maintiuned 
'between  the  purchasers  and  the  sellers.  The  occa- 
sional fluctuations,  which  may  then  occur  in  the 
-exchange,  would  only  act  so  as  to  give  a  fair  stimulus 
fflther  to  exports  or  imports,  such  as  it  operates  in  an 
healthy  state  of  commerce, — gradually  to  increase  bodi 
.one  and  the  other,  without  producing  any  of  those  vio- 
lent shocks  in  the  afi&trs  of  speculators,  which  arte 
inevitably  attended  with  general  detriment  to  the  public 
prosperity,  either  by  destroying  capitid,  or  by  suddenhr 
diverting  it  from  its  accustomed  channels, 

•  Flattering  prospects  of  a  great  and  steady  improw- 
ment  in  the  balance  of  trade  had  been  entertained  ib 
the  years  I8O9  and  1810;  but  the  &ilore  in  the 
rice  crops,  of  the  years  1611,  12,  and  13,  not  only 
destroyed  those  prospects  for  that  time,  but  eatuMd 
such  arrears,  as  greatiy  to  postpone  a  return  of  Uwm.> 

Jt  b  of  the  first  importance,  in  order  to  form  an 
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accurate  concqrtton  of  the  state  of  the  colony  in  tlus 
nafectf  to  exanuoe  the  nature  of  these  balances,  and  to 
know  the  sources  from  which  they  chiefly  ori^nate. 

By  casting  a  look  orer  the  geneial  statements  cf 
Imports  ainl  Ebqwrts,  Stom  the  year  I806  to  1613, 
(Tables  N"  1.  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7»  already  cited,)  we 
shall  find  the  following  sums,  under  di&rent  heads  of 
goods  imported ;  and  the  total  value  of  goods  oqwrted 
jn  each  respective  year : 


1806. 

8,816,291  . 

.     861,381  . 

,     649,488 

8,727,80* 

1807. 

1,580,460  , 

.  1,173,846  . 

,     632,996 

8,915,196 

1B08. 

1,*SS,S6*  . 

.  1,081,90)  . 

.     888,4&1 

SOT9,4«e 

1809. 

1J12,6S7  . 

.     759,028  . 

.     564,580 

8,660i796 

ISIO. 

1,3«I,6M  . 

.     722,480  . 

.  1,039,623 

8,777,997 

1811. 

1,643,811  . 

.     897,767  . 

.     932,730 

2,781,633 

181S. 

8,109,628  . 

.     g09,OTS  . 

.  4,195,904 

2,482,895 

ISIS. 

4,8B*,019  . 

.     600,888  . 

.1,483,831 

From  this  statement  we  collect,  that  the  value  of 
giun  imported  annually  has  never  been  less  than  etpnl 
to  one  half  of  the  whole  amount  of  goods  exported  ; 
inciiiding,  too,  the  dnnamon  and  pearls,  which  are 
the  proper^  of  Qovernment,  and  all  the  coastw^ 
c9[ports;  die  latter  amounting  yearly,  iifOB  an 
«ren^e,  to  ^200,000  lix-doUars,  which  oogfat  to 
be  deducted  from  the  total  of  the  above-mentioned 
exports.  At  other  times,  the  value  of  rice  imported 
has  exceeded  the  whole  amount  <^  goods  exported ;  as 
in  ]8iS,.when  it  nearlydoi^tedit 
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WiDitbeaaid,  intha&ceofttichastftteniflitt,  that 
the  Ceylon  (jlovernmeat  can  allow  the  exc^aDge  t* 
fluctuate,  and  enhance  the  price  of  bills,  by  sfclUng 
them  by  public  auction ;  and  that  the  state  of  die 
currency  may,  with  safety,  be  left  to  setde  itself,  when 
there  is  no  coin  left  in  the  inland,  and  when  there  are 
wch  unbvourable  balances  of  trade,  orig^ting  front 
Ae  tinportatioh  of  food  ? 

But  grun  is  not  the  only  article  of  ui^nt  necetsity 
among  the  olgects  of  itnpiurtation.  The  common 
cloth  for  the  dress  of  the  natives  amounts  to  about 
one  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  whole  exports,  taken 
ttfon  tbe'broadest  calculation,  as  has  been  done  above. 

'  Ferr  countries  are  placed  in  so'  depressed  a  condiUoa 
as  C«^lon  is,  in  respect  to  trade  ;  and  until  we  reaoM 
it  from  that  condition,  the  principle  of  letting  die 
en^iange  and  currency  find  their  own  level  carattK, 
mth  safety,  be  applied  to  it.  As  the  payments  for  tia 
importation  of  food  absorb,  in  ye&fs  of  commoo 
pEuity,  B  very  la^  pbrtum  of  the  exports ;  so,  iritoj 
till  least  degree  of  aoarm^  occurs,  the  country  faM  no 
resource  left  wherewith  to  encounter  the  urgency  of 
tiie  times.  What  must  be  the  oonuequeAee,  if,  «4ien 
bills  are  wanted  to  pay  the  Importation  of  food  hects^ 
iuj  to  the  very  existence  Of  the  pbpoktiofl,  wheA  tbtf 
eoantrr  is  destitute  ofemn,  QoTemm«it,  beli^  ^e 
oaty  possessor  of  those  (nils,  sboidd  sdl'tbem  to  thti 
hi^iest  tnddert  ? 
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I  ms  (ifie  of  three  members  of  &  Committee  Kp~ 
pointed  tber«  to  dispose  of  the  Government  bills,  ia 
the  fear  1812,  during  the  scarcity  of  grain.  Tlie 
fiqnditj  with  whidi  they  rose  in  price  was  matter  of 
ittrtress  to  every  feeling  and  reflecting  mind.  It  was 
fi^owed  by  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  iM 
■U  file  markets ;  until  Government  was  under  the 
Deces^ty  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  Infis  by 
aaetion,  and  to  gnmt  them  to  merchants,  for  a  time, 
at  a  fined  rate,  for  tiie  importation  of  rice ;  wUeh 
effeetusUy  prevented  the  increasing  eviL 

Id  consequence  of  the  itate  of  dependence  in  wlii^ 
Geykw  is  placed  with  respect  to  food,  it  safkrs  in 
the  severest  manner,  not  only  from  the  finilure  of 
crops  within  the  islind,  but  also  by  those  that  now 
and  then  ocrair  upon  the  Coromandel  coast,  whence 
^  i^nd  is  for  the  most  part  provided :  and  when  it 
liaf^na  that  a  scara^  preraUs  in  both  c6untries,  the 
addition  made  to  the  price  of  grain,  added  to  the  in- 
'■  is  the  ijttantity  demanded  from  importation, 
such  overwhelming  balances  agunst  tiie 
4  that  it  -cannot  recover  them  for  many  years. 

He  reader  must  be  aware,  that,  nith  die  eK>> 
ecption  of  Trincc»Dal^  and  Jafiiiapataro,  the  ports 
ti-  the 'island  are  shut  from  the  month  of  May  till 
Oetober ;  and  that  the  free  navigation  of  small  oalt 
fitomtiie  Coromandel  coast  is  coined  to  the  months 
of  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  vrfien  th« 
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greatest  part  of  the  general  stock  of  rice  necessaiy  to 
be  imported  for  the  consumption  of  the  year  must  be 
received. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  endent,  tha^  in 
addition  to  the  measures  already  proposed  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  exchange,  others  should  be  adopted, 
that  may  tend  to  augment  the  quanti^  of  food  wbi^b 
the  island  can  produce,  and  to  encourage  the  nuuni-^ 
bcture  of  cotton  cloth  for  the  dress  of  the  natives. 

In  pursuance  of  these  salutary  views,  all  obstacles 
should  be  removed  that  now  stand  in  the  nay  of  these 
improvements ;  and  then  every  direct  encouragement 
which  the  Colonial  Government  can  afford  will  have 

a  fun  effect. 

I  conceive  that  the  tenure  by  ndiich  land  is  now 
held  is  one  of  the  great  impediments  that  oppose  the 
improvements  and  extensfon  of  agriculture,  espeddly 
in  the  production  of  lice  and  other  gnun.  It  will  be 
more  appropriate  to  enter  into  detail  upon  this  sutyect 
-  in  a  subsequent  part  of  die  Work )  but  I  must  insot 
in  this  a  few  general  observations,  which  are  particularly 
.i^Ucable  to  the  point  now  under  consideration. 

The  Kiug^  or  the  Qovemment  of  Ceylon  as  his 
representative,  is  suf^eed  to  be  ttie  own»  of  fdl  the 
land.  Some  of  it  is  mheritable  1^  the  descend-  ' 
ants  or  relatione,  male  or  female,  of  the  h<rfdcra.:— • 
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but  gfeat  part  is  only  held  at  the  pleasure  of  Go- 
Mmment,  upon  service  tenure,  or  so  long  as  there 
is  in  the  fAiraij  male  issue,  or  near  relati«nship,  able 
to  perfonn  the  services  attached  to  that  land.  Such 
ft  precarious  tenure  must  be  an  effectual  bar  to  every 
improrement ;  and  it  must  prevent  the  natives  of 
C^lon  feeling,  upon  the  land  held  by  it,  that  in- 
terest which  they  would  feel  upon  full  possession. 
Much  (rf  die  land  is  loaded  with  a  rent,  payable  to 
GoTemment,  of  one-quarter,  one-third,  or  even  halfj 
of  the  produce :  the  rest  pays  only  one-tenth.  This 
d^rence  arises,  in  certain  cases,  from  the  quality  of 
the  hnd ;  and  may  in  some  measure  equalize  the 
rent,  more  than  an  uniform  rate,  without  reference  to 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  would  have  done.  But  it  is 
no  lesa  certfdn,  that  It  must  lessen  the  exertions  of 
those  occupants  who  hare  to  pay  the  highest  rent. 
It  must  in  eveiy  way  prevent  improveroents,  to  reflect 
that  Governmein  is  to  share  so  lai^ly  in  the  produce 
oi  tiie  expenses  and  labour  which  those  improvements 
must  necessarily  demand. 

I  am  aware  of  the  danger  attending  the  altering  of 
old  institutions,  in  matters  of  so  much  deBcacy  and 
importance ;  but  when  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
the  introduction  of  a  more  perfect  system  are  great, 
mad  ^parentfy  certain,  a  pertinaaous  aifiierence  to 
that  which  is  defective  must  prove  as  hurtftil  as  ad 
Hufiseriminate  love  of  nord^.  Nothii^  bat  good 
would  be  derived  from  permitting,  and  encouraging, 
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the  occupants  of  land  to  redeem  the  heavy  share  which 
they  pay  to  Government,  redudng  all  to  one-tenth ; 
and  from  granting  full  pos6e»sion  of  the  "lands,  ao  that 
they  may  be  willed,  or  made  to  descend,  to  the  hdrs 
at  law,  male  or  female.  Having  to  treat  this  sulyect 
hereafter  more  difiusely,  I  shall  not  now  detain  the 
reader  any  longer  upon  it. 

The.  present  system  of  collecting  the  land-tax  in 
Idnd,  and  by  Arming  the  rights  of  Government  to 
renters,  is  also  conceived  to  be  very  prejudicnal  to 
agriculture,  under  various  considerations;  but  these 
will  come,  mth  more  propriety,  to  be  discussed  under 
the  head  Taxation. 

Another  impediment  to  agriculture  is  said  to  ori- 
ginate, in  the  southern  districts,  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  cinnamon  gardens  left  widiout  inclosures,  and 
the  severe  penalties  imposed  agunst  cattle  foond 
straying  in  them.  This  prevents  the  owners  of  lands 
contiguous  to,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  those  gardens,  firom 
keeping  the  cattle,  which  is  materially  wanted  for 
cultivation :  many  lands  remun  waste  in  consequence 
of  it.  The  late  acquisition  of  the  Candian  territory, 
where  .cinnamon  can  be  plentifully  coUectal  in  ^e 
forests,  will  very  likely  alter  the  whole  policy  of  Go- 
vernment upon  that  important  braiuh  of  revenue,  and 
tiie  regulations  that  are  connected  with  it.  We  shall 
luve  occasion  again  to  advert  to  this  subject,  in  speak* 
ing  of  the  Cinnamon  Investments. 
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:  These  are  the  principal  obstacles  to  an  augmenta- 
tion in  the  prodace  of  rice  and  other  gnun,  which 
deserve  the  most  serious  consideration  of  tlie  Colonial 
€!overnment. 

In  speaking  of  the  direct  encouragements  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  Government  to  afford  to  agriculture, 
I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  tlie  possibility,  of 
rqrairiog  the  Giant's  Xank>  near  Mantotte;  which 
would  afford  means  of  irrigation  to  the  surrounding 
fields,  sufficient  to  the  production  of  upwards  of 
134,0CX)  bags  of  rice*.  I  will  likewise  abstain  from 
speaking  of  the  capability  of  rendering  fit  for  culUva- 
tion  the  fields  called  the  Moottoo  Raja  Villie,  near 
N^ombo,  which  now  Ue  a  waste  marshy  ground,  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  sea,  wluch  is  near  them,  and  con- 
seqaently  much  impr^nated  with  sea  salt.  Either  of 
these  undertakings  would  require  immense  sums  to  be 
ventured  upon,  with  a  great  chance  of  failure.  It  will  be 
much  safer,  and  attended  with  more  good,  to  facilitate 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  aiding  the 
exertions  of  the  natives  in  those  many  improvements 
which  their  scanty  means  will  not  allow  them  to 
attempt  alone. 

The  repfdr  of  all  the  small  tanks  which  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  country,  and  which,  in  many  parts,  have 

*  A  bag  of  [ice  weighs  164  lbs.  English,  neat  w^ght. 
K  1 
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i>eeii  entirely  left  to  be  destroyed,  is  a  m^er  of  the  first 
interest  to  GoTemment,  no  less  than  to  the  islanders. 
The  advaoces  that  Government  should  make,  to  rejriaee 
them  in  perfect  order,  may  be  repaid  1^  some  trifling 
contribution  from  the  fields  that  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  them ;  and  the  first  outgoings  would,  indeed,  return 
to  the  public  treasury,  with  accumulated  interest,  by 
the  general  increase  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
land-tax.  "Die  island  owes  much  already  to  the  un- 
remitting attention  pud  by  Governor  Maitland  to  the 
increase  of  the  cultivation  of  paddy;  and  his  mea- 
sures, in  the  ^stricts  of  the  Wanny  and  Baltiealo, 
have  been  attended  with  full  success  since  the  year 
1806. 

There  is  an  old  institution  in  Ceylon,  which  vonld 
contribute,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  to  turn  the 
labour  of  the  natives  to  the  production  of  food,  but 
which  has,  of  late  years,  fallen  into  disuse.  In  a 
country  where  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
simpUdty  of  its  inhabitants,  seem  to  create  but  very 
few  wants,  the  spirit  of  their  antient  legislation  appears 
to  have  been  turned,  with  pecuHar  anxie^,  to  secure 
the  means  of  existence. 

The  institution  itself  appears,  at  first  sight,  as  a  tax 
of  the  worst  kind ;  namely,  a  spedes  of  capitation 
tax,  levied  not  in  money,  but  in  labour,  and  some- 
what resembling  the  aid  French  corvee. 
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The  lower  classes  of  inhabitants  in  Ceylon  were 
nnder  the  obligation  to  work  a  certain  number  of 
days,  weeks,  or  months,  in  the  year,  for  Government, 
without  remuneration,  or  with  a  very  trifling  one. 
Tliis  apparently  very  oppressive  tax  was  made  sub- 
servient to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  by 
the  means  of  redemption  that  were  attached  to  its 
institution ;  namely,  that  every  person  who  proved  he 
had  sown  and  cultivated  an  amtmam  of  paddy  was 
exempt  from  the  tax*.  This  measure,  enforced  with 
some  modifications,  may  still  be  rendered  a  source  of 
great  general  benefit  to  the  country. 

We  know,  however,  tiiat  the  nusing  of  paddy 
requires  low- grounds,  and  a  very  abundant  supply  of 
water ;  it  is,  consequently,  subject  to  Sequent  failure, 
by  the  dryness  of  the  seasons.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  of  greater  consequence,  than  to  promote  the 
culture  of  a  grain  apt  to  flourish  upon  comparatively 
elevated  and  dry  grounds. 

The  Turkish  com,  or  maize,  has  been  proved  to 
succeed  well  in  Ceylon.  It  would  be  a  great  resource 
in  seasons  when  the  supply  of  rains  is  too  scanty  to 
yield  an  abundant  crop  of  paddy ;  it  would,  in  com- 
mon years,  add  to  the  general  means  of  sustenance,' 
and  render  a  less  quantity  of  rice  imported  sufficient 


*Aa  omonam  it  dght  parraha;  a  parrot  of  paddy,  wb«n 
cleaned,  gives  half  a  pairah  of  rice:  a  parrah  of  rice  vrerghn 
about  forty-four  pounds  English, 
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for  the  munteaance  of  the  population.  To  the  sowing 
sn  amonam-  of  that  grain,  and  rearing  the  produce  of 
it,  the  same  privilege  ought  to  be  attached  riiat  we 
have  seen  was  granted  to  those  who  cultivated  an 
amonam  of  paddy.  In  the  years  1812  and  13,  some 
of  this  grain  was  produced  in  the  ^tricts  of  Balti- 
calo  and  Matura,  and  exported  thence  to  other  parts 
of  the  island  in  small  quantities. 

Hie  Head-men  of  the  districts  should  be  commanded 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  this  grain;  and  the 
Governor  may,  by  occasional  marks  of  favour  and 
distinction,  to  those  in  whose  districts  the  largest 
quantity  and  best  quality  should  be  produced,  induce 
them  to  make  great  exertions  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  desirable  object.  The  variety  of  grain,  called 
by  die  natives  dry  grains,  are  greatly  inferior,  in  every 
respect,  to  Turkish  corn,  and  can  hardly  be  used  as 
constant  food.  But  the  natives  of  Ceylon  were  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  different  ways  in  which  tiiat 
com  can  be  used  as  food  for  man,  that  in  the  year 
1812  they  had  never  made  flour  of  it,  but  merely 
^at^n  it  roasted  whole. 

I  have  also  seen  the  bread-fruit  tree  grow  very  luxu- 
rianUy  in  that  island,  upon  the  most  elevated,  hard, 
and  dry  soil.  The  rearing  of  that  tree,  and  of  the 
jack-fruit  tree,  which  likewise  yields  a  wholesome  food 
in  the  greatest  plenty,  deserve  the  attentive  care  of 
Government. 
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With  a  new,  however,  to  aid  the  cultivators  of  paddy, 
by  securing  to  them,  in  times  of  great  cheapness  of 
that  article  upon  the  Coromandel  coast,  such  a  price 
as  may  produce  a  sufficient  return  for  the  employment 
of  their  ci4>ital  and  labour,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
impose  a  moderate  duty  upon  importation,  whenever 
rice  sells  in  the  Ceylon  bazars  under  a  certuo  rate. 
Judging  of  that  rate  from  some  local  knowledge, 
and  from  having  had  occasion  to  consider  the  subject, 
both  in  times  of  plenty  and  of  scarcity,  I  should  sug- 
gest this  duty  to  be  imposed  when  the  second  sort  of 
Cara  rice,  from  the  Coromandel  coast,  sells  at  less 
than  two  rix-dollars  and  a  half  per  parrah. 

These  measures,  if  enforced  with  prudence  and 
steadiness,  may  do  much  towards  increasing  the  quan-^ 
tity  of  food  that  the  island  can  produce,  and  lower 
the  exchange  by  diminishing  the  necessity  of  import- 
ing that  primary  article  of  life.  But  there  is  another 
object  which  deserves  attention,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  exchange : 
this  is,  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  for  the  natives. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  different  branches  of  Im- 
portation, I  shall  then  enter  into  detail  upon  the  sub 
ject  of  the  duties  levied  upon  cotton  cloth :  it  will 
suffice  here  to  say,  that  a  material  advance  in  them 
would  ensure  a  market  to  the  Ceylon  weavers,  and  offer 
them  that  premium  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  can  alone  contribute  to  extend,  this  branch  of 
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manubcture.  On  the  other  handj  the  tax  wtuch  is 
now  levied,  by  Btan^>,  upon  the  cloth  iDaDafiuiturad  in 
the  island,  is  one  of  the  most  impolitic :  nothing,  in 
hct,  can  be  so  destructive  to  this  most  importuit 
branch  of  industry,  except  another  tax  that  has  been 
levied  when  this  cloth  was  eiqjorted  from  one  district 
to  another  by  land — a  tax  which  I  have  reason  to  hope 
is  by  this  time  abolished.  It  will  also  he  highly  com~ 
mendable  in  tlie  Colonial  Government  to  use  the 
home-wove  cotton  cloth  for  the  dress  of  the  troops ; 
a  pracdce  which  the  present  Governor  has  most  lauda- 
bly introduced. 

A  premium,  or  mark  of  distinction,  ought  to  be 
granted  every  year  to  the  three  weavers  that  should,  at 
a  certain  fixed  meeting,  present  to  the  Governor  the 
three  best-woven  pieces  of  cloth.  Hie  natives  of 
Ceyloii  are  extremely  partial  to  such  marks  of 
distinction ;  and,  if  distributed  with  a  sparing  hand, 
much  good  may  be  done,  at  a  trifiing  cost  to  the 
pabtlc. 

I  have  now  gone  over  the  various  measures  wtuch, 
in  my  opinion,  may 'with  propriety  be  recommended, 
with  a  new  to  improve  the  commerdal  balance  of  tite 
island;  to  fix  and  ^ve  stability  to  the  value  of  the 
currency ;  and  to  prevent,  in  future,  that  unjust  and 
pernicious  disorder  and  waste  of  property,  which,  for 
some  years  past,  there  has  been  so  much  reason  to 
lament ;  and  which  has  originated  from  the  deteriora- 
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lion  of  ^e  coin,  and  depredalion  of  currency,  joined 
to  a  very  un&vouruble  baluice  of  trade. 

In  many  instance*  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  these  measures  for  the  Colony,  and 
nnoerely  wish  they  may  prove  beneficial  to  it. 
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BOOK  II. 

A  vmW  OF   THE   COMMERCIAL    AND    ARGICUL- 
TURAL  INTERESTS  OF  THE  ISLAND. 


In  the  preceding  Book,  the  reader's  patience  has  been 
put  to  the  test;  and  if  he  has  attended  to  the  subject 
thus  far,  through  the  tiresome  and  intricate  calculadoos 
upon  Coin  and  Currency,  I  flatter  myself  that  he  will 
accompany  me  with  less  difficulty  through  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  subject  more  entertaining,  and  equally 
important  to  tlie  well-being  of  that  interesting  colony. 
I  shall  feel  no  snuUl  satisfoction,  if  the  public  feding 
can  be  awakened  in  its  behalf,  and  the  attention  of 
those  in  whose  power  it  may  be  to  contribute  to  its 
prosperity. 

To  lay  before  the  reader  a  general  view  of  the 
commercial  resourcesof  this  colony,  it  was  bought  that 
no  way  would  be  more  to  the  purpose,  than  by  pre- 
senting them  in  the  General  Tables  already  adverted 
to,  N"  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  These  give  an  ac- 
count of  every  thing  imported  or  exported,  from  the 
year  180d  to  1813  inclusive.  I  therefore  refer  the 
reader  to  them  for  every  explanation  respectmg  the 
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quandties  and  value  of  each  commodity:  they  have 
all  been  ascertained  by.  myself  from  the  returns  of  the 
Custom-house  ;  and  compared,  as  to  the  value  affixed 
to  them,  with  the  market  prices  of  each  year. 

With  the  assistance  of  regulations,  which  were 
pttxposely  enforced  in  the  administration  of  the  Sea-. 
Customs,  from  the  year  1 8 10,  the  shu'e  of  tlie  Ceylon 
merchants  ia  the  Import  and  Export  trade  waa  also 
ascertained,  and  found  to  be,  in  1810  and  1811,  in 
the  proportion  of  five-twelfths  of  the  whole  amount 
of  that  trade.  In  1812  and  I813  that  proportion 
seemed  to  have  improved  a  little,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  raised  to  three-sevenths.  The  fi^ight.in 
Ceylon  vessels  was  found  to  be  one-half  of  all  that 
was  employed  in  1810,  11,  12,  and  13,  in  the  con- 
veyance of  the  imported  and  exported  goods. 

The  true  amount  of  the  Exports  ooastways  in  those 
years  was  as  follows  j  namely,— 

Sli-DoUin. 

In  1810 262,746 

ISll 428,949 

1812 267,531 

1813 248,380 

The  Tables,  N"  8,  10,  12,  and  14,  will  show  the 
detail  of  the  goods  exported  coastways,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  general  statements  of  the  Exports  from 
N"  1-  to  7,  includve.   The  Tables,  N**  9, 1 1 , 1 3,  and  1 5, 
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give  the  calculation  of  all  the  freight  employed  in 
l)ie  years  1810,  II,  12,  and  13. 

From  these  infermations,  I  wish  that  some  advan- 
tage may  be  derived  to  the  colony^  by  bdng  com- 
municated to  those  to  whom  ^e  wel&re  thereof  is 
confided,  and  to  thoee  who  may  derire  to  venture 
iqum  enlarged  speculations  in  the  commerce  aS  it. 
For  thedr  asmtance,  I  have  also  inserted  the  r^da- 
tions  for  the  collec^n  of  duties  upon  Imports  and 
E^^orts,  dated  19th  June  1813,  (jippendix  B.)  which 
is  a  compilation  of  former  r^;ulaUons  upon  tlus  head, 
and  ptincdpally  from  the  regalation  N"  3,  of  the  year 
]810.  The  schedules  and  tariffs  attached  to  it  make 
part  of  the  system  therein  established. 

I  shall  now  enter  into  a  particular  and  spiccific 
examination  of  the  different  articles  of  Exportation 
and  Importation ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  shall,  step  by 
step,  examine  the  various  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  interests  of  tlie  colony. 


No.  I^ARACK,  TODDY,  HIBRA.  AND  JAGERY. 

I  TAKE,  first,  the  article  that  -stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Exports — I  mean,  arack.  This  spirituous  hquor,— 
the  toddy  from  which  it  is  distilled, — tlie  mirra,  a  much 
milder  beverage  than  the  toddy,  without  aci^ty  or 
powers  of  intoxication, — the  cocoa-nnt  and  its  milk, — 
the  cocoa-nut  oil, — the  jagery,  a  kind  of  sugar, — and 
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the  coir,  firom  wMch  ropes  are  made,  are  all  produc- 
tions of  the  same  tree ;  in  my  opinion,  the  richest 
known  in  the  world.  The  oil  and  the  coir  I  shall 
describe  mider  their  appropriate  heads ;  the  arack, 
toddy^  mirra,  and  jagery,  mil  be  treated  of  in  this. 

From  the  statements  of  Exports  for  eight  successive 
years,  to  which  I  have  reEerred  the  reader,  it  appears 
that  the  average  quantity  of  arack  exported  yearly 
maybe  stated  at  520O  lagers,  of  one  hundred  and 
fif^  gallons  eadi,  at  eigh^  rix-dollars  per  legger, 
prime  cost,  for  the  spirit  at  the  place  of  exportation ; 
and  about  twenty-five  rix-dollars  for  the  cask,  and 
eight  rixnlollars  per  l^^er  pud  as  a  duty  on  expor- 
tation. I  shall  mentiMi  a  few  words,  firsts  respecting 
ihc  drawing  of  the  toddy,  and  manufiicturing  of  the 
arack,  and  pass  afterwards  to  consider  it  in  its  com- 
mercial importance,  as  one  of  the  great  Imports  of 
the  colony. 

Some  mistaken  ideas  have  been  entertained,  by  late 
authors,  as  to  that  part  of  the  tree  from  which  the 
toddy  is  extracted.  It  is  neither  from  the  stock  of 
the  leaves,  nor  from  the  main  body  of  the  tree,  that 
this  juice  is  obttuned,  by  making  an  incision  in  it ; 
bat  by  cutting  off  the  top  of  those  stocks,  which  bring 
out  the  flower  at  the  extremities,  and  which,  if  not 
cat  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  toddy,  would  bear 
the  fruit.  These  stocks  are  a  foot  and  a  half,  two 
feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half  long ;  and  something  less 
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than  a  man's  wrist  in  thickness.  In  order  to  obtun: 
tither  toddy  or  imrra;  part  ot  the  process  is  the  same : 
I  shall  state  where  they  differ.  Arack  is  distilled  from, 
toddy ;  the  jagery  is  manufinctured  from  th&  mirra. 
The  same  stock  will  give  ^^er  toddy  or  mirra. ,  The 
latter,  however,  is  always  clearest  and  sweetest,  when 
extracted  from  the  youngest  stocks.  Upon  each  tree, 
two  or  three  flower-stocks  may  be  appropriated  at  the 
same  time  to  the  drawing  of  toddy.  In  twelve  ot 
fifteen  days,  that  source  is  destroyed  by  the  repeated 
cuttings  that  must  be  made,  in  order  that  the  liquoc 
may  flow  freely  :  if  this  be  neglected,  ^e  viscosity  of 
the  juice,  which  condenses  on  the  outer  part  of  the 
stock,  where  it  has  been  cut,  hinders  ^e  liquor  from 
flowing.  To  obtun  the  best  mirra,  the  stock,  should 
be  cut  before  the  flower  begins  to  open:  when,  by 
repeated  cuttings,  the  flower-stock  has  been  destroyed, 
neither  mirra  nor  toddy  are  any  longer  to  be  procured. 
To  receive  the  Uquor,  an  earthen  pot  is  tied  to  the 
flower-stock,  after  it  is  cut.  To  obtain  mirra,  tlie  pot 
must  be  changed  twice  in  the  Asy,  well  cleaned  and 
dried,  and  the  same  pot  may  then  be  employed  again. 
Forthe  toddy,  the  pot  is  not  changed;  which  nuike& 
it  acquire  a  strong  acid  smell,  occasions  fermen^ 
tation  in  tiie  liquor  that  Rows  into  it,  and  produces 
also  a  heat,  which  causes  the  flower-stock  to  draw 
from  the  tree  a  greater  quanti^  of  juice  than  whea 
the  clean  pots  for  mirra  are  used.  A  flower-stock 
put  to  draw  toddy  will  g^ve  one-Uitrd  more  than  oC 
mirra,  and  sometimes  half.    A  good  healthy  flower- 
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stock  will  yield  about  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  of 
toddy  in  twenty-four  hours ;  namely,  half  a  gallon  in 
the  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  a  quarter  of  a  gallon 
at  five  in  the  evening :  it  will  give  of  mirra  propor- 
tionably  less,  as  I  have  above  stated.  The  jagery  is 
made,  bora  mirra.  I  have  seen  one  gallon  of  mirra 
produce  one  pound  and  a  half  of  good  fine  jagery. 
When  mirra  is  drawn  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
drinking,  nothing  is  put  to  the  pots  on  being  hung  to 
the  flower-stock ;  hut  when  jagery  is  to  be  made  &om 
it,  a  small  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  called 
Hall-^ass,  is  scraped  and  left  in  the  pot.  The  bark 
most  be  dry ;  and  it  has  then  the  power  of  refining 
the  mirra,  and  of  producing  a  quicker  condensation 
when  the  mirra  is  exposed  to  a  slow  fire :  the  mirra, 
howerer,  must  be  struned  when  it  is  placed  in  the 
btuliog-pot,  and  the  bark  of  the  hall-gass  taken  off. 
To  make  the  jagery,  it  only  requires  to  boil  the  mirra 
upon  a  slow  fire,  until  it  acquires  consistency,  and 
turns  of  a  whitish  hue.  It  must,  in  the  mean  Ume, 
be  kept  constantly  stirring,  and  have  the  scum  taken 
from  it.  When  it  has  acquired  the  consistency,  of 
cream,  a  small  quantity  of  jagery,  already  hardened, 
is  put  into  the  pot,  and  melted  with  a  spoon :  the 
li^d  is  then  poured  into  cocoa-nut  shells,  where,  in 
less  than  ten  minutes, '  it  acquires  the  consistency  of 
sugar,  and  is  fit  for  use.  If  the  mirra  be  not  allowed 
to  reach  the  degree  of  consistency  above  su^^eated,  it 
fonns  melasses,  in  whidi,  part  of  the  jagery  crystal- 
lizes, like  sugar-candy.    It  is  said  that  jagery  is  subject. 
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in  the  course  of  a  tew  weeks,  to  return  to  a  liquid 
state,  and  then  it  turns  acid ;  but  if  originally  left  in 
the  state  of  melasses,  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  conn- 
derable  length  of  time  in  casks,  without  suffering  any 
alteration.  Some  manufacturers  of  jagery  place  in 
the  pot  a  small  quantity  of  cunnam,  or  lime:  this 
produces  the  same  effect  of  ^ving  contistency  to  the 
mirra,  when  exposed  to  fire;  but  it  darkens  the  colour 
of  the  jagery,  and  renders  it  inferior  in  taste  and 
wholesomeness. 

Jagery  is  likewise  made  frcun  the  palmyra-trees, 
which  are  cultivated  in  great  numbers  in  the  distriets 
of  Manar  and  Jaffiu^tam.  There  is,  however,  a 
particular  tree,  called  the  nipere,  or  jagery-tree,  irom 
which  this  kind  of  sugar  is  manuftictured  in  the  same 
manner  as  from  the  cocoa-tree.  From  the  ntpere,  no 
fruit  that  is  eatable  is  derived,  but  it  yields  toddy  ae 
well  as,  mirra,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  good  arack  can 
be  distilled  from  tiiat  toddy. 

In  the  same  cocoa-nut  tree,  some  of  the  Aowet' 
stocks  may  be  left  to  yield  fruit,  while  toddy  or 
mirra  are  drawn  from  others  ;  but  this  practice  is  not 
followed  by  the  natives.  It  is  supposed  that  the  tree 
may  not  be  injured  by  it,  but  it  does  not  give  a  greater 
produce  than  when  it  is  made  to  yield  either  toddy  or 
fruit,  exclusively.  Toddy  is  drawn  for  ax.  or  eight 
months  only  in  the  year,  ai^  the  tree  left  to  recover 
itself  during  the  driest  $ 
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'When  the  pof  is  tied  tt>  (tie  Rower-stoch,  the  mouth 
of  it  must  be  left  open  and  uncovered,  else  the  fcr- 
meAtvfion  would  be  so  strong  as  to  destroy  the  flower- 
stoik.  In  drawing  todd7,  no  bark  of  the  hall-gBss, 
nor  Hme,  are  i^eed  in  ^he  pot :  It  is  only  the  acidity 
which  the  vessel  acquires,  by  not  bang  frequently 
cleiDsed,  that  gives  to  the  toddy  its  peculiar  taste  and 
tfrength. 

From  toddy,  arack  is  distilled,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  brandy  from  wine,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
common  still.  Foot  hundred  gallons  of  toddy  will 
yiehi,  fitim  the  first  distillation,  one  hundred  gallons 
of  calboaJter  :  and  this  quantity  of  weak  spirit,  bring 
submitted  to  the  same  operation,  will  yield  fifty  gal- 
lons of  tidlwaker,  or  arack  of  the  same  strength  as 
good  brandy  (I  believe,  23  under  London  proof).  If 
Ibis  arack  be  again  distilled,  it  produces  one  half  the 
qautity  «f  tiie  strongest  spirit. 

fi^  toddy  produces  the  same  quantity  of  arack, 
whether  it  be  drawn  from  one  tree  or  another,  and 
however  different  tile  soils  may  be  where  -  those 
trees  are  planted.  The  natives  also  state,  that  they 
ob&un  the  same  quantity  of  arack  from  new  toddy,  as 
from  that  which  has  been  kept  for  several  days ;  but 
the  Utter  toddy  is  rnore  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  has 
greater  powen  of  intoxication :  at  the  end  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  it  turns  into  nnegar,  ^when  it  can  no 
longer  be  tBstilled  into  anek. 
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Ttw  calbcaker  may  be  kefrt  six  or  seven  moollis, 
without  injuiy,  before.  ^stilUng  into  aracli-  It  has  tn 
unpleasant  taste,  and  is  not  drank  in  that  state:  if 
kept  beyond  the  Ume  here  mentioned,  it  unde^oea  ui 
acid  fermentAtion,  but  does  not  make  good  vinc^v  ;— 
it  is,  in  fitct,  good  for  nothing. 

The  toddy  vinegar  improves  by  being  kept  a  loi^ 
time,  and  by  a  small  quanU^  of  the  bark  of  the  Mo- 
ronga-tree  being  infused  into  it*.  Sometimes  the 
Gourca  fruit  is  used  for  tlie  same  purpose ;  but  this 
consideiably  change9  the  taste  of  the  viD^ar,  wid 
therefore  it  is  not  recommended  by  the  natives. 

As  other  authors  have  ^ven  a  description  of  ^e 
cocoa-4iut  tree,  I  shall  abstun  from  lusertiDg  it  here. 
I  must,  however,  correct  the  error  which  some  have 
fallen  into,  in  supposing  that  the  coat,  or  web,  which 
grows  round  the  young  stocks  of  the  leaves,  is  used 
for  gunny  cloth.  It  has,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  it 
in  itself;  for  it  is  spun  by  nature:  but  the  fibres  are 
by  &r  too  coarse  to  be  used  as  cloth.  The  pieces  of 
this  web  generally  grow  to  about  a  foot  square ;  but  the 
texture  is  so  imperfect,  that  no  use  could  be  made  of 
them  by  sewing  them  together.  It  is  an  equ^  O'cor, 
to  suppose  they  are  employed  in  making  paper; 
for.sp  little  of  this  web  grows  upon  eadi  tree,  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  pains  of  collecting. 
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A  full-growu  and  healthy  tree  mill  give  fi%  or  sixty 
nuta  ID  the  year ;  whidi  may,  upon  the  average,  be 
ettiniated  at  one  stiver  or  pice  each.  The  finest  trees 
are  to  be  s«en  growing  in  soft  groundj  that  is  not 
marshy;  or  in  sandy  soil:  it  delights  in  a  maiitime 
situation,  and  abounds  throughout  the  whole  coast 
between  Colombo  and  Matura;  so  that,  for  the 
letf^  of'  about  a  hundred  milfes,  nothing  is  presented 
to  the  Hew  but  a  cocoa-nut  garden,  almost  uninter- 
mpted.  It  flourishes  io  very  near  the  sea,  that  its 
roots  are  in  many  places  washed  by  its  waters,  without 
uquiy  to'the  tree,  until  it  is  actually  undermined  f. 
It  is  liketnse  remarkable,  that  those  trees  which  are 
nearer  the  shore 'all  bend  their  heads  towards  the  sea, 
notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  south-west  winds, 
wiaA  blow  incessantly,  in  that  quarter,  from  May  to 
September  inclusive,  and  the  regular  sea-breezes, 
wluidi  prevail  in  the  day,  during  February,  March,  and 
April.  In  addition  to  which  circumstances,  they  are 
perfect^  sheltered  from  all  winds  blowing  on  the  land 
side. 

Hie  coctfa-tint  tree,  however,  is  often  planted  in 
buder  soil,  where  its  growth  is  by  no  means  so  quick, 
or,  iriien  full  grown,  so  productive :  in  some  places,  I' 
hftve  known  it  entirely  HeuI  :  and,  as  soft  soil  is  pot 
ereiywhere  to  be  found,  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 

■f  On  the  above^MDtioDed  cout,  the  sea  hai  of  Ute  gained 
over  the  hod,  «Bd  stne  oociaa4ntt  trees  faBvc  bees  Aeatroyei. 
L  a 
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that  the  indolence  of  the  natives  catises  them  to  neglect 
the  planting  <rf  those  trees  in  Euch  a  nuuiner  as  woald 
ensure  petfect  suc.ces5  in  almast  any  ground.  When 
ihey  are  three  or  four  years  old,  their  roots  aojuire 
such  cooeistaRoy,  that  they  will  spread  into  strong  hard 
soil ;  and  U  pro^r  beds,  ^  about  six.  of  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  were  p repued  with  good  soft  nuitdd,  it 
would  ensure  the  most  flourishing  growth,  in  almost 
any  soil.  This  bed*  ought  to  mk  three  or  four  indies 
under  the  general  surfece  of  the  ground,  in  order  to 
keep  near  the  roots  of  the  plajtt  the  nunstuK  whidi 
the  wide-sprfsdiog  leaves  at  the  top  of  it  collect,  1^ 
thor  shape  and  position,  round  the  stenj,  and  domi 
which  it  runs.  Where  the  soil  is  sloping,  the  making 
of  tliese  beds  is  a  matter  of  &e  first  importanoe,  to 
preserve  the  moiature  required  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  plant :  yet  ttus  is  totally  n^lected.  It  voiild  w«U 
xepay  the  laluur  or  expense;  for  a  good  tree  mil 
yidd  fruit  for  fifty  or  sixty  yearsj  and  even  loD^r, 
without  wy  further  troid)le  to  the  owner,  but  to 
recme  its  produce.  A  tree,  groiving  in  a  good  ami, 
and  well  attended  to  in  its  youth,  protected  from  the 
bife  of  cattle,  and  from  somfe  msects  that  destroy  the 
teiiderest  part  of  the  young  stock  in  the  fiist  or 
second  year,  will  jidd  friut  or  toddy  at  sbt.  years  old, 
and  even  sooner ;  but  when  n^lectedj  will  pnxjtfce 
nothing  unUl  the  tenth  or  ttvel^  ye^r. 

-  When  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is  yielchng  fiuit,  it  cw  be 
put  to  uack  immediately ;  ^it  when  itryi^ds  anidc^ 
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H   wU  Require  several  months  {m  or.seren^  and 
sometimea  a  year)  before  an^  fruit  can  be  had  from  it. 

I  shall  now  return  to  the  anrck,  conBidered  as  an 
luiticle  of  exportation.  I  have  already  stated  the 
quantitf  annually  taken  out  of  the  island  at  5,200 
leagers  of  150  gallons.  The  nadves  of  Ce]4on  are 
still  negligent  in  manufecturing  this  spirit,  by  not 
giving  it  sufficient  strength  ;  and  it  is  often  foond  to 
be  under  the  proof  of  brandy;  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  that  would  be  derived  to  the  exporters,  in 
the  diminution  of  export  duties,  freight,  and  other 
charges,  by  havii^  it  stronger.  The  ejqKirting  whole- 
sale merchants,  at  the  sea-ports,  are  in  the  halnt  of 
maHng  advances  to  the  distillers  of  arack,  who  are^ 
in  general,  the  owners  of  the  cocoa~nut  gardens,  for 
arack  to  be  delivered  at  the  exporting  seasons  *.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  distiller  to  ^ve  weak  sjnrit,  and 
that'  of  the  merchants  to  have  it  strong ;  but  as  the 
advuices  are  made,  and  the  recovery  of  them  is 
often  attended  with  much  trouble  and  ancertain^,  so 


•  The  poverty  of  the  dutiUers  Eometimes  makes  these  atf- 
▼anced  necessaiy.  All  of  them  demand  them,  and  enter  into 
Afferent  trades  by  these  means.  They  always  ofier  their  aiack 
so  much  cheaper  for  advances  than  for  ready  money,  that  the 
wholesale  merchants,  or  exporters,  can  seldom  withstand  the 
temptation.  It  would,  in  many  iostuices,  be  mu<^  t«  their  ad- 
vantage if  th^  did. 
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the  mercfaaots  are  often  induced  to  take  the  aradc 
lower  in  strength  than  the  proof  agresd  upon. 

The  two  late  wars  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of 
Batavia  arack  in  the  continent  of  Ipdia,  until  that  island 
fell  under  our  possession,  when,  I  understand,  the  want 
of  a  market  hid  occasioneda  discontinuance  of  the  ma- 
nubcture  of  that  spirit,  which  is  there  made  from  padify. 
In  the  years  1812,  13,  a  small  quanti^  began  agun  to 
be  iojiported  into  Madras  and  Bombay.  I  have  heard 
various  opinions  as  to  the  comparative  superiority  of 
the  Bataviaa  and  Ceylonese  spirit;  but  I  was  informed 
by  good  authority,  that  the  supply  above  mentioned 
was  sold  at  both  Presidendes  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  Ceylon.  The  King's  Government, 
and  the  East-India  Company,  however,  ought  to  unite 
to  protect  this  Ceylon  commodity,  by  a  hig^  impor- 
tation duty  upon  the  Batavian  arack  in  any  part  of 
Britidi  India.  Compared  with  the  Bengal  rum,  the 
C^lo'n  arack  is,  by  common  consent,  adtiutted  to  be 
incomparably  the  most  wholesome  spirit,  and  is  manu- 
bctured  about  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper.  There  is  a  very 
inferior  kind  of  arack  manubctured,  in  some  parts  of 
.Coromandel,  from  p^dy  or  rice,  hut  pipch  worse 
than  the  Bengal  rum,  and  is  accounted  highly  pre^ 
judicial  to  tiie  heidth  of  titose  who  use  it. 

The  grf^t  markets  for  the  Ceylon  ar^  bav$ 
hitherto  been  Madras  and  Bombay,  with  the  Malabar 
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tnd  Gonnttandel  coasts ;  from  which  places  rice  and 
doth  are  generally  brou^t  in  return,  when  the  arack 
1b  oqtorted  hy  Ceylon  merchants ;  and,  occasionally,  it 
is  exchanged  for  English  goods,  at  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay. Within  the  last  three  years,  some  hundreds  of 
kagen  have  been  brought  to  England,  and  sold 
from'  5j.  6d.  to  6«.  6d.  per  gallon.  It  costs  in  the 
ialand,  upon  an  arerage,  including  casks,  export  duUest 
and  charges,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  rix- 
doUars  ;  and  taking  the  latter  at  fifteen  rix-dollars  to 
one  pound  sterling,  it  wilt ^ make  neariy  i£'l3.  6t.6d. 
perle^r.  Supposingthat,  upon  an  increased  demand, 
the  prioe  of  the  prime  cost  of  the  spirit  there  should 
rise  twen^-five  per  cent.,  it  would  still  yield  an  ex- 
t  profit. 


Of  idl  the  markets  mentioned,  Madras  is  the  one 
upon  which  this  trade  at  present  chiefly  depends ; 
and  the  great  vent  of  the  commoditjr  is  in  the  supply 
of  his  Majesty^s  navy  in  India,  the  army  under  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  the  consumption  of  the 
natives  iii  that  town  and  its  vicinity.  1111  the  yean 
I800,  7,  the  average  price  of  arack,  in  Madras,  was 
from  thirty-three  to  thirty-four  star-pagodas  per  leager: 
h  was  .  then  felling ;  and  of  late  it  cannot  be  taken 
at  a  higher  rate  than  twenty-four.  During  the  wars 
On  the  continent  of  India,  the  great  demand  then 
made  for  Ceylon  arack,  I  suspect,  encouraged,  in  the 
subsequent  years,  a  greater  exportation  and  production 
than  there  is  occasion  for  in  time  of  peace.    Cocov 
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tkut  tree«,  waoi  whcii  aiw^is  chMf^  ^v»  eqok  piofit 
bf  the  cxtraMing  of  todiiyi,  duM  by  Uw  {biit;  aod 
when  tbey  beve  wice  bem  put  to  t^e  ftnaer,  ths 
tifEM  ]?eq«ired  before  tbey  esa  piodace  ripe-  foiU 
eaiues  the  loss  of  nearly  OM  yeio-'i  pte£ta  bcA  moke* 
the  poor  nitires  octremelji  Ecluctwik  to  sdter  tbof 
^stem ;  besides  the  Iob»  tbc7  muld  thea  incur  la  ^ 
stock  employed  in  stills,  cssks,  Stc.  See.  wUch,  if  serenrf 
dtstillers  fclinqmsh  the  maBnlftetDre  of  aracfe,  mil 
find  no  sale!  The  same  caoses  prevent  the  natives  of 
Ceylon  from  taming  to  frtrit  the  treea  that  afienl 
arack,  even  in  times  of  greaA  scafcity  of  food,  and 
when,  of  course,  the  cocoa-mits  are  proportionaHy 
dearer ;  for  they  expect  the  scarcity  to  he  om-  befive 
the  time  of  gathering  the  fruit.  TTie  very  nrntenal  fsH 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  arack  ts,  there- 
fore, a  serious  calamity  to  the  colony,  and  well  de- 
serves the  attendoa  of  Government.  I  have  alreaii^ 
■tated,  that  the  contractors  at  Madras,  for  the  navy 
and  colony,  have  bought  their  arack  there  at  twen^- 
four  star-pBgDda»  per  leager,  ot  ls.3d.  per  gslloo,'  and 
even  lower ;  which  price  is  ruinous  to  Ceylon. 

In  the  year  1813,  a  regulation  was  passed  by  the 
Madras  Government,  dated  27th  July,  imposing  an 
import  duty,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  star- 
pagodas  per  leager  (the  real  amount  to  be  from  tee  to 
time  determined  by  the  Governor),  upon  all  spiritOous 
liquors  manu&ctured  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  over  and.  above  a  ditty  of  eight  per  cent,  fbr- 
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atiaif  lenad ;  bttidtt  *n  Exdse  duty,  not  extfe«^v^ 
tto«  atar-|»9e^  per  gadlon,  fo  be  paid  by  tke  Miul 
Aeilen.  Bj  tibc  same  regulatioa,  all  aradt>  or  •tber 
^pritnotu  l^Hor  imported  l^  kad  into  MadnH>  is  t4 
be  Miliject  to  the  same  duties  tad  rettiictieBS  «•  ary 
oafiiKied  for  spirituous  fiquMs  unported  by  sea :  bu% 
by  the  last  article  of  the  same  rv^latiOB,  the  eoontiy 
at  PutUl  araek,  maiiufoctuied  in  Madras,  is  subject 
4Bly  to  &e  £xcise  doty  of  one  star-pi^oda  per  galloB; 
reserving,  however,  to  the  Governor  in  Council  th? 
power  of  prohibidng  altogether  the  distillation  of  this 
Ptata  arack,  which  is  generally  known  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  Mul  most  hurtful  spirits  of  all  tiiat  sr« 
diotiUed.  Unless  -the  manufocture  and  sale  of  this 
Uqoor  be  actually  forbidden,  under  very  severe  peo^ 
tics^  ^lere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  tbt 
above  r^ulation  must  be,  to  encourage  th«  con* 
sumptioB  of  ilj  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  spirits 
incited  by  sea  or  land.  Even  then,  the  temptatioB 
to  manu&cture  that  liquor  in  a  clandestine  manDcr 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  high  rate  of  duties 
imp«s«d  iqwn  that  which  is  imported. 

TW  p^ment  of  the  very  heavy  import  doties  most 
be  inevitably  hurtful  to  the  Cqiion  importers,  n4K> 
tmiie  on  such  small  a4>itals,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
adrance  those  duties  until  they  obtain  a  sale  for  thor 
commodity :  and  it  is  even  to  be  apprehended^  that  the 
depositing  of  the  arack  with  the  Custom-master  might 
be  attended  with  greater  incoavetuence  and  liti^tien. 
In  other  respects,  the  consequence  that  ^e  regulation 
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knuBt  have  upon  the  sale  of  Ae  Ceylon  arack  is* 
eridentlf,  that  less  of  it  must  be  consumed.  But  if 
the  Piitta  arack  were  forbidden,  I  think  it  likely  that 
a  greater  preference  would  Aen  be  ^ren  to  Ae 
Ceylon  arack,  by  those  who  could  afford  it,  than  to 
other  spirits  not  equal  in  quali^:  for  when  all  of 
them  are  made  excessively  dear,  the  difference  of 
price  in  the  prime  cost  becomes  of  comparatively  lAs 
importance;  and  those  who  choose  to  drink  spuita 
will  then  wish  to  have  the  best. 

The  duty  levied  at  Ceylon  upon  the  exportation 
bf  arack  amounts  to  about  ten  per  cent.  Hiis  ex- 
portation ought  certunly  to  be  encouraged  by  tiie 
Ceylon  Government ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  all  that 
has  been  said,  that  the  reduction  of  those  duties 
would  not  have  that  efl^t,  and  would  merely  tend  to 
Increase  the  profits  of  persons  out  of  the  island,  or 
to  render  arack,  in  a  small  degree,  cheaper  in  the 
Madras  market. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  Dutch  Government,  ndioi 
the  star-pagoda  was  selling  for  thirty-two  fenams,  the 
price  of  a  leager  of  arack  was  'fifty  rix-d(^lars.  In 
1813,  when  the  pagoda  was  as  high  as  seventy-five 
bnams,  the  arack  could  be  obtuned  at  seventy-six  or 
leventy-eight  rix-doUars ;  which  proves  that  it  <tid  not 
increase  in  proportion*. 


*  Arack  is  at  present  selling  in  London  at  seven  shiniDga  per 
gallw. 
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KO.IL-.-FEFPEB,  COFFBE,  AND  CARDAMOM. 

I  HATB  not  much  to  say  i^ion  these  three  articles  of 
exportatioD.  The  plant  which  produces  the  first  is  a 
creeper,  that  spreads  itself  with  luxuriance  over  the 
branches  of  large  trees.  Much  mor6  of  it  could  b« 
produced,  if  the  Ceylonese  paid  attention  to  its  culti- 
vation. However,  little  is  the  trouble  that  this  plant 
demands,  and. even  diat  little  is  neglected.  Hie 
country  is  all  over  covered  with  brush-wood ;  which 
shews,  at  the  same  time,  how  bountiful-  and  lavish 
Nature  is  in  that  country,  and  how  indolent  ai}d  idle 
is  man.  There  is  hardly  a  soil  that,  by  bdng  cleared 
and  very  slightly  dug  and  worked,  would. not  produce 
pepper  in  abundance ;  for  the  roots  of  this  plant  do 
not  spread  far.  The  ^it  itself,  when  gathered, 
requires  no  further  care  than  hanng  it  well  dried :  bat- 
so  small  is  the  quanti^  produced,  that  the  East-In^ 
Company  generdly  provide  themselves  on  the  Malabat 
coast  with  the  quantity  reqidred  to  fill  up  the  vacancdes 
]eft  by  the  dnnamon  bales  in  making  up  the  ship'i 
load.  Pepper  preserves  cinnamon 'during  the  voyage 
home.  The  quantities  of  pepper,  coffee,  and  car- 
damom, exported  annually,  may  be  seen  in  the 
annual  Statements  of  Exports,  to  which  I  have  on 
other  occadons  refierred.  The  lowest  average  prices 
are    marked    in    tiie    tariff  of  exportation.     (Vide 
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appendix  B.)  The  parrah  of  coffee  and  pepper 
wdgbs  thirty  pounds  Enghsh.  If  to  the  prices  affixed 
in  the  tariff,  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  be  added, 
the  speculator  will  have  the  very  highest  that  those 
commodities  may  perhaps  be  sold  for,  in  times  when 
they  are  most  in  deAiand. 

Coffee  grows  remarkably  well  in  Ceylon :  it  requires 
a  fl&t>  light,  YAOckf  rich  soil,  and  ought  to  be  a  good 
deal  sheltered  from  the  sun.  Whatever  may  be  the 
system  pursued  in  the  cultivation  of  cofiee  in  other 
countries,  I  know  that  those  who  have  attempted  in 
Ceylon  to  deviate  from  the  above  have  failed  in  diar 
plantations.  Its  coffee  is  excdlent,  when  it  has  not 
been  gathered  unripe,  and  when  proper  care  is  taken 
in  drying  it.  But  the  C^lonese  are  inattentive  in 
.  both.  The  pulp  of  the  coffee-fnut,  or  berry,  is  of  a 
very  agreeable  taste ;  all  birds  are  fond  of  it,  particu- 
larly the  crow;  and  of  the  latter,  there  are  such 
Rambers  in  Ceylon  (as  in  other  parts  of  IntUa),  that 
the  Ceylonese  have  great  di(&cu%  to  protect  their 
coffee  from  its  destructive  ravages,  and  are  often 
induced  to  gather  it  before  it  arrives  at  perfection. 
Many  of  the  natives  injure  the  quahty  of  their  co0ee 
by  dipping  it  into  boiling  water  before  it  b  perfectly 
dry.  This  they  do,  it  is  sud,  for  the  purpose  of 
iifore  ea»ly  divesting  the  kernels  of  a  land  of 
husk  or  pellicle  which  surrounds  them;  but  I  feu* 
the  true  reason  is,  that  it  causes  them  to  swdl 
to  a  larger  size,  from  which  they  never  completely 
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slyiiik  to  thar  former  coin|iass.  As  coSee  is  sold  iq 
Ceylon  by  measure,  the  owner  of  the  co£Eee  gains  l^ 
Uus  fraudulent  process.  There  is  another  inconve- 
nience, besides  the  loss  of  flavour,  which  attends  cofi^ 
so  treated :  the  shape  of  the  coffee  bean  allows'water 
to  lodge  withinside,  so  that  it  becomes  more  difficult 
to  djy  perfectly  through.  It  frequently  happens,  indeed, 
tliat  this  coffee  appears  wdl  dried  on  the  outward  sur-^ 
^if:e,  and  is  then  piled  up ;  but  in  the  course  of  some 
imelcs,  the  humidily  left  in  the  inside  of  tiie  beans  or 
^xrms  causes  the  whole  to  be  spoiled.  Well-informed 
Vitfx^ants  know  hov  to  distinguish  coffee  that  has 
been  so  injured,  by  its  not  having  a  flne  green  cobur, 
but  appearing  ratiier  pale,  larger,  and  not  so  compact 
•8  the  co&e  that  has  not  been  immersed  in  hot 


'Hie  Cardamom  of  Ceylon,  although  held  in  esti- 
mation as  an  article  of  trade,  is  accounted  greatly 
inferior  to  that  which  grows  on  the  coast  of  Malid>ar, 
and  is  sold,  I  believe,  at  only  one-third  of  the  price  of 
the  former.  That  which  ti>e  island  exports  is  collected 
duefly  in  the  Candian  country.  I  am  informed,  that 
pepper,  coffee,  and  cardamom,  were  not  indigenous 
plants  of  Ceylon,  but  have  been  introduced  into  it  by 
tiie  Dutch ;  vho  also  attempted,  but  without  success, 
to  rear  the  eilk-worm,  and  cultivate  the  mulberry-tree. 
This,  however,  ought  not  to  deter  vs  from  further  ex- 
periments upon  the  latter  sulgectj  for  I  have  seen  the 
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inulberrr-tree  growing,  and  bearing  fruit,  in  several 
gardens,  and  likewise  giving  abundance  of  good 
healthy  leaves,  at  every  season  of  the  year. 

Our  recent  possession  of  the'Cantfian  territory, 
which,  I  believe,  is  better  adapted  to  the  productiod 
of  pepper,  coffee,  and  cardamom,  may  make  it  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Government,  how  to 
give  proper  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  them. 
Of  these  three  articles,  the  Dutch  East-India  Com-', 
puiy  made  a  monopoly,  and  exported  them  to  Holland, 
where  they  were  sold  at  a  profit  of  two  hundred  per 
cent.  They  coUected,  annually,  from  forty  to 
]  50,000  lbs.  of  pepper,  from  one  to'  one  and ,  a  hdf 
'  fimam  per  pound ;  from  forty  to  100,000  lbs.  of 
coffee,  at  one  fenam  per  pound ;  &nd  from  four  b>  five 
thousand  pounds  of  cardamom,  at  two  &nams  per 
pound.  The  cultivation  of  cofiee  has  increased  cdn- 
nderably  since  that  period :  that  of  p^per  and  cud»' 
mom  seems  to  have  been  stationary. 


No.  III.— UlRECA  NUT. 

I  PASS  now  to  Uie  consideration  of  this  very  impor- 
tant article  of  Ceylon  produce  and  exportation.  2t  vras 
esteemed  a  very  great  source  of  revenue  by  the  Dutch 
Government,  who  made  an  exclusive  trade  of  it,  and 
regulated  it  in  the  following  manner. 
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The  Moors,  Chetties,  and  free  Malajs,  as  also  some 
of  tlie  Ceylonese,  were  in  the  habit  of.  tradi&g  to  the 
Candian  countij}  whence  the  largest  supply  of  arreca 
nut  is  collected.  They  were  not  allowed,  however,!  to 
travel  through  the  country,  without  a  passport-  from 
the  Governor.  To  this  passport  (called  somas)  mi 
injunction  was  added,  that  they  should  bring  and 
ddiver  into  the  Company's  stores,  at  the  rate  of  three 
rbc-doUars  per  amoitam,  all  the  arreca  nut  that  they 
could  collect.  But  as  it  was  known  that  that  azticle 
could  not  Ik  obtuoed  at  that  price  in  Candy»  the  Com- 
paoy  generally  pud  five  rix-doUan  per  amonam. 
From  »x  to  seven  lix-doUars  is  the  price  that  has 
.  hegn  paid  in  thi^  territoryj  since  the'£n^ish  have  been 
in  the  island. 

The  amonam  is  equal  in  m^ure  to  d^t  parraks ; 
but,  in. number,  the  Dutch  Company  recdved  the  dry' 
titeea,  nuts  at  the  rate  of  24,000*  nuts,  and  the  fresh 
(mes  30,000  per  amonam.  An  advance  in  price,  of 
ten  rix-dollars  per  amonam,  was  added.  The  greatest 
part  of  this  du^  was  an  emoloment  to  the  Governor, 
and  a  small  share  was  divided  among  the  Civil  servants. 
The  Supreme  Gpvemment  at  Batavia  fixed  the  pnr- 
dutse  and  sale  prices  of  this  article  ;  and  ndiatever  the 
Governor  made  beyond  that,  was  his  perquisite ; — the 
fixed  prices  being .  generally  so  managed  as  to  leave 

*  The  weight  of  S4,000  ripe  nuti,  the  bett  sort,  is  390  lbs. 
Engliah  weight;  of  the  second  tort,  278  lbs. 
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him  atf  ample  loope  to  enlai^  that  emolument.  Hie 
polivjr  of  sueK  a  system  speaks  fef  itself;-  and  aaji 
comment  hereoD  would  be  supeifluou!).  The  qwui^ 
4ity;  exposed  annually*  uruler  liie  Dutoh  GovanmeBt, 
was  fiwn  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  am«nanu. 

The  British  Government,  however,  adopted  the 
wiser  plan,  of  leaving  this  trade  perfectly  free ;  im^ 
posing  an  expoitatbn  duty  of  ten  rbc-^lolhra  per 
tmonam.  The  arer^  price  of  e:^ttaiion  has  been, 
for'  many  years,  about  fifteen  rix-doUars,.  besidea  tfie 
duties  which  are  paid  by  the  exporting  meich^  t 
uid,  as  we.  have  noticed  that  it  is 'generally  purcbased 
in  the  Candi^  country  at  about  ax  or  seven  tix-  • 
dollars,  so  it  appears  that  this  has  hitherta  beea  one  ot. 
the  most  profitable  branches  of  trade,  both  to-Govera- 
ment.and  to  the  sut^^cts  of  our  old  territory.  The 
'  revenue  derived  by  Government  is  bf  great  kspoitanee, 
and  may  be  stated  annually  at  135,000  rix-doUaA,  ov 
fuU  one-fourth  of  die  whole  colleetion  of  the  Sea- 
Customs.  I  take,  in  that  calculation,  the  produce  oi 
the  eiqiorts  coastws^,  and  those  made  beyond  C^on, 
both  on  the  cut  and  the  uncut  arreca  nufii'>  Tlu*  diffis- 
rcnce  between  the  two  kinds  I  shall  hereaftcr'explain. 
AlUwu^  the  duty  of  ten  lix-dsltars  per  aHmnam 
may  ^pear  exorbitant,  it*  would  be  a  matter  of  a 
hazardous  imture  to  ni^^est  any  alteration  on,  ffaia 
branch  of  the  resources  of  the  Colonial  Govemmait. 

The  Ceylon  arreca  nuts  are  chiefly  exported  to  tfce 
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Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts ;  particulany  the 
former.  Some  arreca  nuts  are  imported,  oti  the  Coro- 
mandel coast,  from  Acheen  ;  but  they  are  of  a  very 
inferior  kind ;  those  of  Ceylon  being  the  best  in  In<Ua. 
We  have,  therefore,  "a  kind  of  monopoly  in  this 
article ;  and,  consequently,  can  ask  a  very  high  price; 
without  prejudice  to  the  trade,  except  by  the  dimi- 
nution that  may  be  ocoawoned  in  its  consumption : 
but  as  it  is  a  luxury  in  which  the  natives  of  India 
can  indulge  themselves  at  a  very  trifling  expense, 
according  to.  the  present  price  of  that  commodity,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  were  Government  to  give 
Up  any  of  the  export  duty,  no  benefit  would  be 
•  •derived  to  the  island  &om  that  measure:  the  conse^ 
qnenee  most-likely  to  happen,  would  be  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  the  article  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  without 
increasing  the  consumption,  and  thereby  giving  no 
^icounigement  to  greater  production.  What  fell 
undermy  own  observation,  concerning  the  exportation 
of  the  cut  arreca  nut,  confirms  this  opinion. 

^  When  I  took  charge  of  the  Comptroller-General's 
depaitMBIwf^lSOQ,  the  cut  arreca  nut  piud  a  duty 
of  five^dkUenl.  only,  while  the  other  was  charged,' 
accordiqg  twifcie  rate  above  mentioned,  nearly  eighty  per 
cent.  The  then-eidsting  r^olation  had  been  framed  in 
the  year  lS02,when  onlyafewamonoTTuof  the  cut  arreca 
nut  (not  amounting  to  a  hundred)  were  exported 
annually ;  and  this  nut  was  said  to  be  used  merely 
for  medidnal  purposes ;  but,  in  I60g,  some  thousands 
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of  amonams  ivere  taken  from  the  island,  snd  used  as 
a  luxury,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other. 

The  difference  between  the  two  commodities  con- 
sists in  this ;  that  the  vhole  nut  is  the  fruit  arrived  at 
'its  proper  growth,  which  renders  the  taste  of  it  mild 
and  aromatic,  llie  cut  is  ^e  fiiiit  plucked  when 
green,  sliced,  and  dried  in  the  aun :  its  taste  is  mnefa 
more  rough  and  pungent. 

It  was  thought,  that,  from  the  great  difference  existing 
in  the  duties  then  levied  upon  these  two  commodities. 
Government  had  suffered  a  considerable  diminution  in 
revenue;  and  tiie  owners  of  the  arreca-nut  tree,  in 
our  territories,  had  not  become  gainers." 

The  cut  arreca  out  was  selling,  out  of  Ceylon,  cheapCT 
^n  the  uncut ;  and  the  taste  of  the  consumers  was 
changing  from  one  to  the  other.  The  owners'  of  the 
arreca-nut  trees,  being  generally  in  needy  drcan- 
'  stances,  and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  great  distant 
profits  to  a  small  relief  from  immedute  want,  were 
induced  to  pluck  their  nuts  at  all  seM^^'olDre  they 
were  full  grown,  and  sell  them  at  a  lowcCTnce*. 


*  Hie  ripe  nuts  sell,  in  the  gsrdeBKif  the  Ceylonese,  near  Coloot' 
bo,  at  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  stivers  for  a  hundred  nuts ;  the 
uniipe  ones  at  only  one  stiver  for  a.  hundred  nuts.  Of  the  latter, 
when  sliced  and  dried,  double  the  number  of  nuta  Is  aecciwufj  to 
fill  iqi  a  certain  measure,  or  give  the  weight  which  the  ripe  nuts 

wiU 
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Ob  .tny  recommendtitioii,  the  two  duties  were  equal- 
ized; and,  Crom  the  circumstaDce  of  our  having  a 
iQMiopoly  of  that  article,  it  was  not  apprehended  tiiat 
the  whole  Quantity  of  arreca  nut  eicported  would  be  di- 
mwished.  1^  &ict  proved  the  supposition  right ;  and  an 
ad^tional  revenue  of  25,000  rix-dollars  annually  has 
been  cteriTed,  without  diminishing  the  general  exporta- 
tion of  arreca  nuts.  From  this  circumstance  it  may  be 
jostty  inferred,  that  by  .relinquishing  any  part  of  these 
duties  upon  arreca  nuts,  a  considerable  loss  would  he 
incurred  by  the  public,  without  benefiting  the  country. 

It  has  been  a  sut^t  of  surprise  to  some,  that  while 
arreca  nuts  were  selling  in  Colombo  at  fourteen  rix 
dollars  per  amonam,  the  price  should  not  have  risen 
in  the  CaiuUan  country,  at  the  distance  of  only  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles,  to  above  six  or.  seven  rix-doUars. 
Ilie  only  way  to  aR:ount  for  it  was  from  the  pecu- 
liar dtuation,  in  which  that  nation  was  placed  at  the 
ti^De.  It  appeared  that  we  had,  in  the  purchase 
of  the  arreca  nut,  as  complete  a  monopoly  as  in 
tbft  sale  of  it :  we  were  so  completely  masters  of  the 
whole  coast  round  the  island,  as  not  to  leave  .to  the 
Candians    the  smallest  intercourse   with   any   other 


wfll  produce.  It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  how  prejudicial  the  traffic 
in  Aem  is  to  the  owners  of  the  trees,  and  the  country  at  lai^ 
The  Ceylon  Government  ought  to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
branch  of  trade,  and  consider  whetlier  a  greater  duty  should  not 
be  impoaed  on  die  exportation  of  the  cut,  than  on  the  ripe  and 
oncnt  aiKCs  nut. 
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nation  except  our  own  sul^cts.  The  commodities  of 
wUch  the  Candians  stood  most  in  need,  and  whidi 
thej'  could  purchase  from  none  but  our  mer^^tts, 
were  salt  and  cloth.  What  we  obtained' from  them 
were  articles  that  we  produced  in  abundance  at  home; 
while  we  only  took  an  ad(titional  supply  from  them, 
in  order  to  turn  it  into  exports  for  our  fordgn  trade. 
No  doubt  the  rice  we  received  from  them  was  ex- 
clusively applied  to  our  own.  con^mption ;  but  the 
price  of  that  article  in  our  markets  was  always  -  fixed 
by  the  price  of  it  ujk)n  the  coa$t  of  Coromaodel, 
whence  the  great  importation  wanted  by  our  subjects 
is  supplied ;  nor  can  they  be  dependent  upon  Candy, 
except  in  the  event  of  a  total  fitilure  upon  that  coast : 
the  Candians,  therefore,  were  compelled  to  sell  to  us, 
and  to  purchase  from  us.  We,  on  the  contrary,  nd- 
ther  bought  from  them,  nor  sold  to  them,  unless  we 
could  gain  considerably.  Our  lAtive  merchants,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  trading  -with  Cabdy,  (and  who 
were  few,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  which  the  I 
who  governed  that  comitry  always  evinced,  moi 
less,  at  our  intercourse  with  it),  were  so  perf^j 
aware  of  these  drcumstances,  and  so  well  informed, 
by  experience,  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived, 
that  they  did  not  n^lect  them.  The  effect  of  this 
Tery  peculiar  situation,  in  which  the  commerce  of 
Candy  was  pbced,  ehewed  itself  most  fordbly  in  that 
-of  arreca  nuts ;  and  it  accounts  for  the  low  price 
of  dvit  article  upon  the  frontiers  of  Candy,  while  it 
>sold   for  double.. the  price    at  our   own   aearputs 
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An  arreca-nul  tree  requires  five  years  before  it  pro- 
duces fruit :  it  is  not  so  -partial  to  the  sea-air  as  the 
coOOB-nut  tree :  but  the  same  observation  which  has 
been  made  upon  the  planting  of  one  will  equally  apply 
to  $fae  other,  although  the  arreca-nut  tree  is  not  so 
averse  to  a  harder  soil. 

No.  IV.— TOBACca 

• 

Whenever  we  inquire  into  the  state  of  commerce  in 
flie  E^t,  we  find  that  the-Native  Princes  have,  from  the 
earliest  times,  been  prone  to  lay  some  branch  or  other 
of  it  under  a  system  of  inonopoly.  In  giving  an  account 
of  the  Tobacco-trade  of  Ceylon,  I  shall  have  to  treat  of 
one  of  those  systems,  which  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
been  strictly  pursued  by  the  Raja  of  Travancore  upon 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  that  commodity  in  his 
territory.     Hie  prosperity Jof  the  Peninsula  of  Jaffna- 

*ra,  situated  at  thelnorthernmost  extremity  of  the 
,  depends  chiefly'upon  the  cultivation  and  sale 
Kicco,  of  a  quality  peculiar  to  that  soil,  and  pre- 
1  in  a  particular  manner  for  chewing.  The  same 
land  of  that  article  is  not  supplied  by  any  other 
part  of  4ndia;  and  the  natives  of  Travancore  are  so 
much  attached'  to  it,  that  the  Raja  derives  con- 
nderable  sums  by  fiirming  the  exclusive  privilege  of  . 
selling  that  tobacco ;  or,  more  ir^uently,  by  the  Raja 
luinself  exclusively  importing  that  commodity  into  his  - 
domimons,  and  selling  it  to  the  retdlers  at  a  v^ry' 
advanced  price.    Some  parts  of  the  soil  of  the  Jaflha  •.. 
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district  are  better  adapted  than  others  to  produce  that 
particular  kind  of  tobacco.  Which  Is  no  where  else  to 
be  obtained.  The, sale  of  it  is  confined  to  the  markets 
of  Travancore  and  Sumatra,  besides  the  consumptioa 
of  the  island,  or  rather  that  of  Point  de  Galle ;  for  it 
is  only  there  that  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  much  of  it.  Travancore  takps  annualty  3,000, 
Sumatra  1500,  and  Point  de  Galle  350  candies;  each 
candi/  being  of  the  weight  of  SOOlbsi  EngQH#  When 
the  Dutch  had  possession  of  Ceylon,  their  Go^rnment 
assisted  the  monopoly  of  the  Raja ;  and  were  favoured 
by  him,  in  return,  in  their  contracts  for  the  pepper 
required  in  making  up  their  cinnamon  investments ; 
the  former  being  wanted  in  large  quantities,  to 
preserve  the  cinnamon  tn  the  voyage  home.  Some 
emoluments  were  denved,  both  by,  the  Government, 
and  personally  by' the  chief  and  other  public  servants 
employed  under  the  Dutch  at  JaflViapatam,  from  duties 
levied  on  the  exportation  of  tobacco  ;  but  in  the  n 
ladons  and  orders  respecting  that  branch  of  revi 
mucli  mystery  prevailed. 


f 


During  the  early  part  of  the  possession  of  Ceylon 
by  the  English,  several  merchants  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing into  the  Travancore  country  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tobacco,  in. addition  to  what  the  agents  of 
the  Raja  imported  ;b  and  their  profits  were  large  in 
■proportion  to  the  risks  they  were  exposed  to :  but  Uie 
vigorous  measures  adopted  by  that  prince,  sided  by 
ihe  servants  of  the  Madras  Government,  efiectually 
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checked  the  further  progress  of  those  speculations, 
and  the  monopoly  was  strictly  enforced. 

The  purchase  of  tobacco  in  Jaffiiapatam,  both  for  ' 
Travancore  and  for  Sumatra,  was  effected  with  gold,  and 
mostly  inPorto-Novo  pagodas,  being  about  eighteen  per 
cent,  less  in  value  than  the  star-pagoda.  The  amount 
of  goldit^s  flowing  into  Jaffnapatam  was  annually 
firom  I'^jtp  140,000  Porto-Novo  pagodas.  .Neither 
Travan4R  nor  Sumatra  have  commodities,  that  can 
find  a  teady  market  in  that  part  of  Ceylon :  gold,  con- 
sequently, was  the  best  article  to  take  there.  This 
gold  did  not,  by  any  means,  remain  in  that  province ; 
nor  was  much  of  it  dispersed  through  the  island. 
Jaflhapatam  requires  a  large  supply  of  grain,  and  some 
cloth,  from  the  Coromandel  coast;  and  the  chief  and 
best  return  for  it  was  the  gold  received  from  Travancore 
and  Sumatra.  The  agei  I  the  Sumatra 

merchants  arrive  at  Jal  August,  and 

^totember ;  and  go  bac  » in  January, 

^■(ruary,  and  March,  aUon  of  rice 

^Bd  coarse  cloth  is  also  carried  on  there ;  and  the  - 
^Id  imported  is  taken  to  the  Coromandel  coast,  after 
haviog  been  in  circulation,  in  the  Jaffna  market,  for 
six  or  seven  months,  during  the  most  busy  part  of 
the  year. 

TTie  supply  of  tobacco  wanted  by  the  Raja's  agents  . 
taking  up  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity 
■usually  in  the  market,  they  could  easily,  by  keeping  t^ck 
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in  their  purchases,  command  the  price  of  the  commodi^. 
This  they  always  succeeded  in  doing,  and  took  a  very 
unfoir  advantage  of  the  Jaffna  merchants  aivl  culti- 

*vators,  who,  for  various  reasons^  could  not  establish 
a  combination  against  those  agents'  Itf^k  first  place, 
they  were  very  numerous ;  while  the  u^Ks  .were  onfy 

.  two  or  three.  Secondly,  they  were  pc^^aiid some  of 
them  could  always  be  bribed  to  leave  the  cWt^Mnation; 
by  which  means  all  the  rest  were  injured.  TJiidly.the 
cultivators  and  merchants  of  Jaffna  were  t^l^uch  in 
the  habit  of  taldng  advances  for  the  tobacco,  which  tb^ 
were  to  deliver  at  the  exporting  season.  They  made 
themselves  greatly  dependent  upon  those  advances  from 
the  Raja's  agents  to  carry  on  their  trade :  so  circun>- 
stanced,  they  could  not  oppose  the  monopoly  of  those 
agents;  and  the  conset^ence  was,  that  they  were 
always,  compelled  to  submit  to  thor  terms,  which  were 
hardly  sufficien  lands  in  cultivation,  and 

left  wretched  p  the  merchants  and  culti- 

vators. Thepr:  le  Travancore  investments 

formed  natural  for  the  other  two ;  and 

.thus,  in  every  j  ricultural  and  commerdal 

interest,,  an  oppressive  weight  seemed  always  to  pre- 
vent its  rising  to  prosperity. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  but  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Colonial  Government,  which  took 
.several  means  to  coun^ract  that  ^lonopoly.  Both 
Governors  North  and  Maitland '  unsuccessfully  end* 
voured  to  make  a  lair  arrangement.ni^  the  Circai 
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>  more  eqnal  participation,  on  the  part  of  the  Island, 
in  those  benefits  that  were  derived  from  the  tobacco- 
trade ;  for  the  revenue  collected  in  it  by  that  Prince 
amounts  to  no  less  than  two  lacs  of  pagodas  a  year. 
As  tiie  RaJHRttnifested  a  reluctance  to  come  to  any 
temif  t&voi^He  to  the  colony,  the  duties  on  the 
e^Kirtatioh  ^^Bbacco  were,  at  different  times,  rused, ' 
and,  at  logH*  fixed  to  their  present  rates ;  namely,  the 
Tiavancpie  assortment,  although  inferior  to  the  others, 
thirty  fl^ollars  on  every  candif  of  500  lbs.  English 
wdgbt,  which  makes  about  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  that  article  at  the  place  of  exportation ;  the  Acheen 
or  Sumatra  assortment,  twenty-seven  rix-dollars  per 
4inu£y ;  and  that  of  Point  de  Galle,  which  is  the  finest 
tobacco  of  all,  twen^-seven  rix-doUars. 

Tobacco  exported  from  any  other  district  of  Ceylon 
p^,  for  the  first  quality,  thirty  rix-doHars ;  and  the 
inferior,  twenty-seven.  But,  by  the  latest  regulation  . 
of  the  Sea  Customs  {Appendix  B.),  a  drawback  of 
two-thirds  of  those  duties  is  granted  upon  tobacco, 
the  growth  of  Ceylon,  exported  to  the  islands  'of  Java' 
and  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  ports 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

llie  augmentation  of  duties  upoiv  the  export  of  this 

produce  of  the  colony,  added  to  the  share  of  profits   - 

which  its  Government  deriv^l  from  this  branch  of  its  * 

^riculture  and  commerce,  did  not,  in  any  degree,  pre- 

4kQit  the  monopoly  of  the  Raja  of  Travancore's  jigents 

%     . 
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against  the  Jaffiia  merchants  and  cultivatoi?.  On  the 
oontraiy,  the  Raja,  feeling  reluctant  to  nuse  the  price 
of  the  tobacco  in  his  territory,  through  fear  of  diim- 
nishing  its  conEuinprion,  endeavoured,  by  hia  agents 
at  Jafiba,  to  shift  as  much  of  the  neW^Vas  posnbla 
Qpon  the  culUvatprs  and  merchants,  iflkdudng  the 
purchase-price.  The  distress  occasione^E  consequence 
of  it  became,  at  last,  so  pressing  upon  the  [ApulatioD  of 
that  province,  that  the  Colonial  Government^  with  m 
new  to  relieve  them,  and  consulring  at  the  same  time 
its  own  advantage,  was  led  into  a  step  bf  an  equivocal 
nature. 

Persuaded  that  no  measure  would  be  attended  with 
the  desired  effect,  but  to. set  up  a  counter-monopoly 
agfuDfit  the  Raja,  it  was  entered  into  upon  the  most 
extensive  scale ;  namely,  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
tobacco  by  the  cultivators  to  any  one  but  an,  agent 
appointed  by  the  Colonial  Government,  who  undertook 
to  recave  the  tobaccp  in  its  raw  state,  cure,  and  em- 
bale  it,  and  in  every  way  prepare  it  for  exportation. 

'  It  was  insisted,  on  one  side,  that  the  monopoly  agtunst 
Travaocore' could  not  be  sufficiently  insured,  if  the 
tobacco  for  the  other  markets  was  allowed  to  be 
manu^tured  and  circulated  in  the  .province.  This 
measure  was  also  jecommended ;  because  the  Ceylon 
Government  having  then  offered  to  contract  with  the 

'  Raja  for  the  supply  want#d  by  him,  and  which  he  was 
then  compelled  to  agree  to,  it  was  thought  to  be'J 
necessary  to  protect  him  from  the  smuggling  ofi^ 


>  be^ 
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private  merchants,  as  it  was  to  secure  Government 
from  those  who  might  have  been  inclined  to  befrveiid 
the  Raja. 

A  * 

The  reaclerijj^l  pardon  this  minute  examination  into 


the  nature  n^BSects  of  the  measure :  its  being  thus 
recorded  may  hereafter  be  useful  "to  that  colony,  should 
other  measures  of  a  similar  nature  be  advised  in-cAses 
of  urgency :  and  perhaps  the  example  may  not  be  lost 
in  the  administration  of  other  colonies,  which,  in  many 
branches  of  commerce,  may  be  placed  under  like , 
circumstances.  The  first  contract  was  entered  into, 
between  the  Ceylon  Government  tmd  that  of  Travan- 
A>re,  in  Sept.  1812,  to  furnish,  in  the"  ensuing  season, 
5,000  tondhoos  of  tobacco,  ihal^ng  S,3 10  candies  (each 
tondhoo  contains  156  lbs.  of  fine,  or  17&  lbs.  of  an 
inferior  kind)  ;  for  which  the  Travancore  Govemtnent 
was  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  Old  Porto-Novo  pa- 
godas in  goM  for  each  tondhoo.  With  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  exchange,  it  is  difficult-  to  say  what  thi» 
contract  was  Kkely  to  produce  in  Ceylon  rbc-dollars : 
but  supposing  the  exchange  in  that  year  at  &fty-six 
Ceylon  fananis  for  one  Porto-Novo  pagoda,  and  sup- 
posing also  that  the  whole  quantity  of  tobacco  could 
be  or  was  adfiiel^  delivered,  then  we  shall  have  the 
total  of  350,0<^  rix-dollars  for  the  gross  produce  of 
the  contract.  ^  is  difficult  to  state  precisely  what 
the  tobacco  wculd  cost  GtAernment  at  the  time  of 

€ery  at  Jafiha  (for  it  was  to  be  removed  from  that 
at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  Travancore 
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GovemmeDt),  because  of  the  varieties  of  tobacco  of 
Ybich  the  assortments  were  made ;  and  in  consequence 
of  Government  having  to  make  purchases  for  liie 
Smnafara  and  Point  de  Galle  assortments,  and  its 
entering  into  the  detail  of  manubcturing  and  enAalii^ 
the  tobacco.  The  different  kinds  bf  tobacco  are 
denominated  by'  the  territory  of  the  district  where 
thejr  gpjWf  and  are  called  the  CauUcadoe,  JFaligamOf 
Waddamartzie,  and  the  IsUmdt  tobacco.  The  fiist 
mentioned  is  t^  finest  kind ;  and  the  best  of  it  was 
paid  by  Government,  for  the  fulfilraetft  of  that  etm- 
tract,  at  sixty  rix-dollars  per  candy ;  the  last,  wbii^ 
is  the.  produce  of  the  little  islands  near  Jafihapatam^ 
'was  paid,  the  best  at  fifh',||p  the  lowest  at  twenty  rix- 
dollars  per  candy.  ToJiyBbrices  the  charges  of  manu- 
facture must  be  add^n  and  the  general  rate  of  the 
expense  must  naturally  depend  upon  a  complicated  cal- 
culation of  the  particular  quantity  bought  of  eadi  sort 
of  tobacco,  and  employed  in  the  Travancora  assortment. 
Another  circumstance  must  likewise  be  attended  to  in 
'  these  calculations ;  namely,  the  additional  weight-  ac- 
quired by  the  curing  of  that  commodity,  wluch  is  done 
by  wetting  it  with  sea  water,  and  tlien  drying  it  again. 
It  retains,  however,  a  consideraUe  quantity  of  saline 
particles  that  greatiy  increase  its  w^^t*t 


*  Fraudulent  manu&cturers  adulterate  the  tobacco  by  em- 
baling  it  too  much  impregnated  by  salt  water,  or  by  sprinkluig 
the  leaves  vitfa  fine  sand.  The  Ixtter  is  easily  discoYered  by  is- 
spection :  the  ftmoer  fraud  eppcan  by  th^  tobacco  being  of  a 
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Taking  erery  ctrcumataooe  into  cmisuleratkni,  we 
niust  rate  the  oost  of  that  tobacco  to  GoTemmmt  at 
dtoy-five  rix-doUara  for  each  Umdhoo,  which^  for 
the  9,000  ttmdhoQs,  will  make  175,000  rix-dollors, 
Uanng  a  benefit  to  the  same  amount.  In  consequence 
of  this  contract,  the  former  export-duty  of  thirty  rix- 
doUais  per  candy  was  no  longer 'paid  upon  the  quantity 
exported  for  the  Raja.  The  5,O0O  tondhoos  would 
hare  paid  at  the  custom-house  99,000  fix-dollars, 
which  must  be  deducted  from  the  promts  of  the  con- 
tract, and  will*  leave  a  balance  of  76,000  rix-doUars. 
in  fevour  of  Htvt  contract. 


Hiis  was  the  adrantaj^^ticuhrly  to  be  derived 
by  Government.  The'^iflH|rsy  it  was  supposed, 
would  receive,  in  the  price  paitRo  them  by  Govern- 
ment, a  sufficient  remuneration  for  their  labour,  rent 
of  land,  replacing  of  stock,  and  whatever  was  re- 
quired to  keep  up  and  give  encouragement  to  this 
principal  source  of  colonial  agriculture.  Some  doubts 
■fterwards-'arose,  whether  4he  prices  paid  by  the 
GovernmeBt  agent  at  JafTnapatam  were  sufficiently 
higbi  to  MhH^  those  advantages  to  the  cultivator. 
This  defect  in  the  arrangement  of  that  measure  could 
be  eauly  remedied  for^e  future:  but  there  was  a 


lighter  calouT  tban  it  ought  to  be ;  and  both  may  be  found  out 
bj  counting  a  certmn  number  of  leaves,  of  fixed  sizes,  and  then 
weighing  thent.  If  the  weight  exceeds  the  usual  rate,  it  is  a  siga 
that  6aad  has  been  ccHmnitted. 
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more  serious  consequence  immediate^  aridog  from 

^e  Government  monopolj^,  that  wootil  admik  of  ne 
Tetnedy,   unless  the  whole  plaa  of  it  was  alterecL 

Government,  by  purcliating  the  tobaeeo  in  its  tmr 
state,  turned  out  of  the  trade  the  merchants,  brofceis, 
«id  mahufocturers,  with  all  their  capitis,  which  was 
'employed  in  making  advances  to  the  cultivator, 
manuhctunng  the  tobacco,  and  pr^aring  it  for  ex- 
portation. This  ca^tal  was  supposed  to  amount  t* 
about  250,000  rix-dollars;  no  inconsiderable  sum 
for  that  small  province.  An  opinion  was  entertuned 
hj  those  who  &voured  Uie  Government  monopoly, 
upon  the  broad  system  above  described,  that  the  mer^ 
chants  and  middle  men^He  hurtful  to  the  trad^  as 
taking  away  part  of  4fl|^V^  which  were  due  to  the 
cultivators,  Thoseii^TOewed  the  subject  in  a  dif- 
'ferentlight,wished  that  the  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the 
Ceylon  Government  should  have  been  restricted  to 
purchasing  from  the  merchants  in  a  manu£actured  state, 
-and  ready  for  exportation,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  diat 
was  wanted,  only,  for  the  fi^ply  of  Travanco^e ;  kanog 
perfectly  free  and  unmolested  the  trade  of  that  article 
for  the  Sumatra  and  Point-de-Galle  igLv^afi^ents. 

Th(Me  h4io  foUowed  this  opinion,  contested  lix 
assertion,  that  the  merchants  or  middle  men  were 
hurtful  to  the  trade,  exclusive  of  the  impolicy  of  com- 
pelling a  large  capital  to  quit  the  usual  channd  of  its 
employment,  and  the  consequent  waste  of  a  conside- 
rable part  of  it,  before  it  would  find  a  new  chanBdi.to 
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fhm  into :  excluuTe,  likemse,  of  tJ^  great  dUtress  in 
%faich  several  &niiHes  would  be  involved.  The  middle 
men,  between  the  cultivators  and  the  exporters,  madt 
adronces  to  the  former,  which  enabled  tbem  to  cul- 
tivate more  ground  than  they  could  have  done  with 
tbar  capital  alone,  and  relieved  them  fnm  the 
«^>ense  and  trouble  of  bringii^  their  commodi^  to 
market.  The  want  of  those  advances,  and  the  ior 
ecHiTenience  of  not  bang  able  to  dispose  of  die 
tobsccD  in  their  own  fields  as  formerly,  were  forabljr 
felt  hy  the  cultivators,  when  thejr  were  ohUged  to 
travel  many  miles  with  th'dr  tobacco,  to  Jafihapatam ; 
tiiere  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  agmt  of  Government, 
and  receive  payment  afteuUvery. 

Two  other  misehie£i  seeme^Rso  to  arise  from  the 
monopoly :  one  was,  that  the  Raja,  being  certun  o^ 
.securing  a  fixed  quantity  of  tobacco  firom  Govern- 
ment, at  an  established  period,  sent  vessels  from  Trft- 
vancore  to  bring  it  to  his  own  ports,  and  many  of  the 
-Jaffsa  vessels  were  left  unemployed.  The  second, 
and  by  far  the  most  burtfiil  part  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment was,  that  the  gold  which  used  to  flow  into 
Jaffii^atam,  both  firom  Travancore  and  Sumatra,  six 
<v  seven  mmiths  previous  to  the  exportation  of  tobacco, 
ceased  to  be  seen  there  when  Government  was  to 
recave  the  whole  payment  from  TravancOTe ;  and 
vrbea  the  Sumatra  merchants  could  not  purchase  thdr 
tapfiy  from  any  body  but  Government,  and  that  at 
die  time  of  eiqtortataon.    It  hasbeen  already  o^lained. 
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that  this  gold,  after  circulating  for  a  few  months  at 
J&ffh:qiatam,  was  again  wanted,  as  an  indispensaUe 
remittance  in  payment  for  rice  and  cloth  imported 
bom  the  Corbmandel  coast.  This  drcnmstance  un- 
fortunately escaped,  notice  at  that  period;  and  its 
consequences  were  aggravated  by  the  scElhnty  of  grain 
that  previuled  in  the  .years  1812  and  18)3.  Govem- 
ment  p«d  the  cultivators  in  Ceylon  paper  currency, 
which,  haring  no  value  out  of  the  island,  could  not 
be  employed  as  remittance.  Under  the  pressure  of 
the  rimes,  a  supply  of  bills  or  gold  for  that  purpose, 
to  the  extent  which  the  pronnce  of  Ji^apatam  might 
have  required,  could  not ,  have  been  spared,  unless 
the  Government  of  Travancore  had  been  very  punctual 
in  effecring  its  payments  in  Porto-Novo  pagodas,  at ' 
the  stipulated  periods ;  hut  in  this  they  ^led. 
* 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  province  suf- 
fered considerably  by  this  combinaripn  of  unfavourable 
circumstances :  but  Governor  Brownrigg,  whose  vigi- 
lance and  assiduity,  to  remedy  that  evil,  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently commended,  immediately  applied  the  remedy 
n4iich  was  in  his  power  t  first,  by  an  instant  supply  of 
bills,  such  as  Government  could  at  the  rime  command.; 
secondly,  by  removing  that  part  of  the  monopoly  which 
was  in  any  way  offensive,  namely,  by  giving  up  every 
interference  with  the  Sumatra  and  Point-de^^klle'iiH 
vestments,  and  restricting  it  to  purchase,  ready  pr^Mued 
for  exportation,  tii^  tobacco  necessary  to  continue  the 
Government  contracts  with  Travancore. 
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The  preservation  bf  ttus  part  of  the  monopoly 
WW  deqfned  iodispwaaUe,  for  oj^aaiog  that  of  the 
Ri^,  and  protecting  the  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  Jafihapatara ;  insuHo^,  both  to 
the  eultivators  and  merchants,  a.  &ir  and  sufficient 
ren)iuieration»  Much  benefit  may  f^rtunlyhe  de- 
rived from  Uus  system,  if  Government  pursues  it 
in  a  ISktbL  w^  towards  them.  ProposaU  were 
frequently  made  to  the  Ri^a,  that  the  C^lon  Govern- 
ment would  leave  the  tobacco  trade  perfectly  free, 
and  even  relieve  it  from  high  export  duUes,  if  he 
Bgneed  to  do  the  same  in  his  territoii^  ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be  oqtected  that  he  would  consent  to  rdin- 
quiah  one  of  the  principal  re9oi)ves  d  his  -govern- 
ment. 


N»V COIR. 

The  husk  of-  the  cocoa-nut  produces  a  coarse  fila- 
ment, which  certain  low  classes  of  the  people  prepare 
and  spin  by  hand,  in  which  state  it  b  called  coir.  It 
is  supposed  that,  in  tJie  Dutch  time,  nearly  3,000,000 
of  pounds  of  this  substance  was  actually  manufactured 
in. the  districts  of  Colombo,  Matura,.and  Point-de- 
GaUe  :  in  the  former,  however,  not  one-thirtieth  part 
of  tbfe  husk-pf  the  cocoa-nut  was  applied  to  .that  pur- 
pose, and,  unfortunately,  the  natives  have  not  at  ail 
bimed  thor  industry  to  it  since  the  English  have 
had  possession  of  the  country.    A- strong  prejudice 
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prevails  agaiiut  it^  tiy  its  being  accounted  an  oocupation 
fit  only  for  low  easts.  ThU  U  a  souz»  oi  gidN 
public  interest,  which  has  been  hitherto  totally  neg- 
lected in  ^t'part  of  the  country. 

llie  Dutch .  Govemraent  had  made  coir  aa  article 
of  the  Company's  eitclusive  tnde :  it  was  collected  by 
the  officers,  of  revenue  at  Colombo,  Point-de-Qalle, 
and  Matura>  who  paid  for  it,  to  individui^Sj  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  a  half  fsnams  per  bundle,  of  twemy-lcmr 
pounds  each.  The  Master-Attendant,  or  Port-Captain, 
at  Colombo  S|id  Point-de-Oalle,  manuftictured  part  of 
it  into  cables  and  cordage  for  the  ships  of  the  Com- 
pany :  some  was  sold  to  the  owners  and  mastara  of 
ships  of  the  island,  and  paid,  on  exportation,  a-  du^ 
of  one  ruc-dolIar  upon  1000  lbs.  of  raw  coir,  and 
'  one  and  a  half  rix-dollar  ujpon  lOOO  lbs.  w«ght  of 
cordage. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Batavia  received  from 
Ceylon  about  600,000  lbs.  of  cordage,  manuiactured 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Master-Attendant  of 
Point-de-Galle.  400,000  pounds  more  were  made 
into  bundles,  salted  with  sea-water,  and  seflt  in  its 
rough  state  for  Batavta.  Sea-wat^r  preserves  coir 
from  rotdng. 

The  Port  Captains  of  Point-de-Galle  and  Colombo 
were  allowed  to  manufacture  and  sell,  the  former 
SOOjOOO  and  the  latter  600,000  lbs.  of  coir,  .for  their 
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ova  benefit.  An  altowance  of  six  stivers  per  bundle 
WIS  granted  to  the  persons  who  manufiwitured  tMs 
commodity  for  the  Company :  and  the  duties  levied 
upon  the  quantity  sold  and  exported  by  incfividuals 
were  g^nted  as  an  emolument  to  the  Governor  at 
Colombo,  and  the  diief  public  servant  at  Point-de 
Galle.  Urns  we  agtun  perceive  another  of  those 
destoictive  monopolies  erected,  which  tended  only  to 
the  profit  of  Government  and  a  few  individuals,  and 
to  the  total  neglect  of  the  general  industry  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  country. 

Since  we  have  taken  possession  of  Ceylon,  we  have 
pnraued  a  more  liberal  system,  by  allowing  the  free 
manufiicture  and  exportation  of  coir,  and  hy  levying 
no  other  duty  than  tlwt  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
valuing  both  the  fine  and  coarse  coir  at  the  same 
price,  in  order  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  the 
former,  in  preference  to  the  latter.  The  fine  coir 
win  fetch  in  the  Bengal  market,  where  much  is  now 
exported,  twice  the  price  of  that  which  is  coarse. 

"Hie  fineness  of  the  filaments,  and  a  clear  yellow 
colour,  are  the  qualities  which  impart  great  value  to 
this  commodity :  tlie  fineness  of  the  filaments  proves 
that,  they  have  been  cleared  from  a  pulpy  substance, 
which,  in  their  raw  state,  adheres  to  them,  but  g^ves 
them  no  strength.  The  cordage  made  of  fine  coir 
is,  therefore,  not  only  more  pliable,  smooth,  and  plea- 
sant to  the  hand,  but  it  is  also  considerably  stronger. 
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The  fine  yellow  colour  is  a  criterion  by  wluch  it  U 
judged,  whether  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  was  steeped 
in  clear  running  water,  or  in  that  which  is  stagnate 
and  putrid,  bang  rendered  so  by  the  process,  where 
there  is  not  a  frequent  change  of  it.  The  steeping  of 
the  husk  is  required  to  render  it  sufficiently  soft,  so  as 
to  clear  the  fibres  from  all  heterogeneous  substances ; 
for  which  purpose  it  must  be  left  in  that  state  during 
several  weeks.  Where  the  water  is  stagnant,  the  c(ur 
becomes  of  a  dirty  grey  colour,  and  the  strengtli  of 
it  is  materially  injured.  Some  of  the  coir  that  has 
been  lately  manufactured  at  Point  de  Galle  is  the 
finest  that  can  possibly  be  seen ;  and  its  cheapness 
renders  it  recommendable  to  all  who  wish  to  consult 
their  interest,  in  the  purchase  of  common  cordage 
and  cables ;  but  I  am  informed,  that,  from  it?  not 
possessing  an  equal  degree  of  elasticity  with  cordage 
made  of  hemp,  it  is  Dot  so  weU  adapted  to  be  used 
for  rigging. 


Ko.  VI.— COCOA-NUTS,  COCOA-NUT  OIL,  AND  COPPEaAS. 

These  three  productions  of  the  same  tree  I  shall 
treat  of  together.  The  copperas  is  the  pulp  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  after  it  has  been  cut  in  slices,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  (or  some  time,  until  all  the  watery  substance  is 
evaporated,  and  only  the  oHy  left.  The  cocoa-nut, 
copperas,  and  the  oil,  are  exported  from  Ceylon,  chiefly 
to  the  Coromandel  coast :  it  is  from  the  west,  south, 
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snd  south-east  coast^  that  this  exportation  takes  phice ; 
for  on  the  north  and  north-east  coast  the  cocoa-nut 
tree  is  very  scarce,  in  consequence  of  the  long  dry 
seasons  prevuling  in  that  quarter ;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  supplied,  not  only  with  all  the  productions 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  including  arack  and  coir,  but 
also  with  coffee,  pepper,  and  a  variety  of  fruits,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  island. 

When  oil  is  extracted  from  copperas,  it  has  a  strong 
rancid  smell*.  Those  who.desire  to  have  the  oil  per- 
fectly clear,  nearly  as  much  so  as  water,  and  with  no 
offensive  smelt,  scrape  the  cocoa-nut  when  ^sh  from 
the  tree,  and  wash  the  scrapings  in  water,  which  renders 
it  of  a  milky  white ;  and  the  water  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  fire,  they  collect  the  oil,  which  soon  swims 
upon  the  surface.  This  oil  is  perfectly  pure ;  and  if  used 
icnmediately,  it  is  very  palatable,  and  may  be  employed 
for  various  culinary  purposesf.  At  the  expiration  of 
several  days,  however,  it  acquires  a  strong  scent. 

*  Coppertu,  it  has  ti^eady  b^en  stated,  is  the  ripe  pulp  of  tbe 
cocoK-nnt,  sliced  and  exppwd  to  die  sun  until  all  the  WBtery 
paiticlee  are  evaporated :  the  oil  is  then  presaed  in  a  Very  awkward 
msnneT,  in  a.  clumej  mill,  worked  by  bnllocln.  Some  preBsin^ 
■nachiDefl  have  been  lately  constructed,  under  the  inspection  of 
Mr.  Hoblyn,  and  >ent  out  b;  the  agent  of  the  island,  from  which 
great  adTantagea  are  likely  to  be  derived.  To  «ender  them, 
bcnrever,  of  general  utility,  many  ought  to  be  made  in  tlie  icland, 
upon  the  same  plan,  but  considerably  snialler,  ao  as  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  proprietors  of  small  gardens. 

f  Many  of  the  native  families  make  a  little  oil  of  this  kind, 

which 
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Perhaps  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  submit  this  oil 
to  some  chemical  operation  that  might  prevent  its 
becoming  rancid.  I  will  here  state  what  I  have  often 
remarked  during  my  residence  in  Ceylon,  and  which 
has  been  confirmed  in  my  mind  since  my  return  to 
this  country  j  namely,  that  the  colony  would  derive 
infinite  benefit  by  the  employment  of  a  good  chemist; 
much  more,  indeed,  than  from  a  botanist  or  minc'- 
ralog^st.  The  late  discoveries'  in  Agricultural  Che- 
mistiy,  by  ascertaining  the  soils  peculiarly  adapted  to 
various  kinds  of  cultivation,  and  by  the  use  of  different 
manures,  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  island.  Of 
this,  the  Ceylonese  know  nothing  from  theory,  and 
have  benefited  but  little  from  experience,  for  no  trials 
of  any  kind  have  been  made ;  and  I  am  inclined  now 
to  believe,  that  many  productions  would  succeed  in 
C^lon,  if  means  were  used  to  check  the  vegetation, 
by  the  application  of  particular  mixtures  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  this  is  an  experiment  hitherto  not  thought 
of  in  the  island. 

Tliere  are  many  earths,  strong  vegetable  acids, 
gums,  and  a  variety  of  other  mineral  and  vegetable 
substances,  which  have,  perhaps,  never  been  submitted 


which  they  use  or  sell ;  and  as  landed  property  in  this  ieland  ts 
very  much  divided  into  Bmall  parceb  and  little  cocoa-nut  gardens, 
this  mode  of  extracting  the  oil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  native  holders,  and  recommended  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  process. 
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to  chnnteal  decomposidon ;  their  properties  and  value 
remaimng  yet  unknown^  and  lost  to  the  colony.  The 
AdTsatages  to  be  derived  from  botany  are  by  no  means 
«o  general,  or  of  such  magnitude,  as  those  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  exertions  in  augmenUng 
the  cultivation  of  those  plants  which  are  of  known 
use,  and  indigenous  to  the  Island;  or  by  applying 
th^  fruits  to  the  best  purposes,  rather  than  to  attempt 
the  introduction  of  new  and  unt^rtain  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  grand  staple  commodities  for  the 
rapport  of  life,  and  for  enlarging  those  exports 
which  we  know  the  island  to  be  capable  of  producing 
in  abundance,  ought  now  to  occtipy  the  attention'  o£ 
«11  who  have  at  heart  the  wel&ire  of  the  colony. 

It  is  in  pursuit  of  this  view,  that,  above  all  things, 
the  promoting  of  a  large  export  of  cocoa-nut  oil  to  the 
English  markets  is  to  be  recommended.  More  may 
be  done  for  Ceylon  by  that  means,  than  by  almost 
any  other  that  can  be  devised.  By  the  opening  of  a 
great  market  for  that  commodity,  Ceylon  may  be  made 
rich  beyond  our  present  expectations.  '  The  quantity 
of  arack  now  manufactured  would  most  likely  dimi- 
nish, ^e  trees  being  let  to  produce  fruit  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  oil ;  and  what  remained  of  arack  would 
obtain  a  higher  price.  Large  tracts  of  land,  now  waste, 
particularly  on  the  plains  between  Chihiw  and  Care- 
divo,  round  Audeparne,  Putlam,  and  Onavelly,  might 
be  covered  with  cocoas-nut  gardens.  The  Peninsula 
of  Calpenteen,  which  forms  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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Gulph  of  PutUttn,  and  was  only  e^hteen  or  tw^itjr 
years  ago  a  barren  unproductive  soil,  Is  now  luxuiiuilly 
loaded  with  the  finest  plantadons  of  that  most  valuaUe 
tree ;  which  may,  with  all  propriety,  be  styled  the  long 
of  the  plants  that  minister  to  the  support  and  corofut 
<^  man  in  those  regions. 

I  wish  that  ^  following  information  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  good  to  the  island,  by  indudng  persons 
concerned  in  commerce  to  venture  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  cocoa-nut  oil  to  this  country,  where  it  may  be 
usefully  applied  in  many  manulactures  of  considerable 
importance.  Besides  the  common  use  for  burning  in 
lamps,  excellent  soap  and  candles  are  made  with  it :  it 
is  abo  employed  with  advantage  and  considerable  saving 
in  the  manu&cture  of  cloth,  instead  of  Gallipoli  oil*; 
and  it  will  now  yield  a  considerable  profit  if  sold  in  this 
country  at  only  six  shillings-  per  gallon,  whidk  may  be 
obtained  in  Ceylon,  upon  an  average,  at  one  rix-doUar 
and  t^  fenams.  A  quantity,  which  was  sent  by  the 
Ceylon  Govemmeot,  was  some  time  ago  sold,  here 
from  five  to  six  shillings  fa  gallon. 

The  different  purposes  to  which  it  could  be  applied 
were  not  ascertained  at  the  time.  Since  then,  it  has 
risen  in  estimation,  and  consequently  in  value.     I  had 


*  Some  glaas-blinren  hare  auted  to  the  author  dut  thej  prefer 
it  to  any  other  oil  or  jobftance  for  buming,  in  coDaequence  t£ 
its  giving  tlie  moat  intense  fire. 
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tamed  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  GovernmeDt  to 
this  object  some  years  ago;  and  ho[»e  tliat  material 
advantage  may  shortly  be  derived  &om  this  very 'im- 
portant branch  of  tb6  Ceylon  commerce. 

Hiis  oil  acquires  consistency  at  seventy  degrees  of 
Fahreiih«t's  thermometer;  and  therefore  will  not  be 
snbjeet  to  leakage,  except  during  the  warmest  part  of 
the  voyage.  The  export  duties  in  Ceylon  amount  to 
only  five  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost.  Of  the  other 
charges  for  bringing  it  into  the  Londmi  market,  the 
^icculating  merchant  wiU  be  the  best  juc^. 


No.VII^WOOD.  PLANKS,  AND  TIMBER. 

Ukdbk  the  head  Wood,  are  comprehended  avariety 
of  the  &ie&t  and  richest  kinds  for  catHnet-making. 
The  scarcest  and  dearest  of  them  is  the  calamanderf 
of  a  hard  and  close  grun,  beautifully  vaned  with 
different  shades  of  brown  and  black.  Hie  komattder 
greatly  resembles  it;  but  the  veins  are  not  so  fine,  and« 
in  mai^  instances^  are  of  too  light  a  colour. 

The  ream  wood  has  also  very  beautiful  veins  of  the 
same  colours,  but  smaller,  and  more  regularly  striped : 
the  grain  of  this  -wood  is  softer  and  coarser  than  the 
other  two.  Tlie  ebony  and  satin-wood  are  too  well 
known  to  require  to  be  here  described. 
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The  jack-wood  viry  much  resembles  mahogfOiy, 
•nd  is  used  for  the  sut»  purposes. 

Iron  wood  is  not  adapted  to  be  wrought  into 
household  furniture^  but  is  very  hard  and  heavy; 
it  may  be  employied,  instiead  of  lignum-vita,  for 
maldng  blocks.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  other 
woodA,  that  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  car- 
riages, and  other  works  Where  strength  and  elastidty 
are  required. 

Under  the  head  Planks  and  Timber,  are  compr«- 
hended  various  kinds  of  them  useful  in  the  construction 
of  houses,  ship-buiiding,  making  of  casks,  &c.  &e. 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Tariff  of  Goods  for  E:q>o^- 
tation,  for  their  denomination. 

Otir  recent  possession  of  the  Candian  territory  is 
Ukely  to  open  an  inexhaustible  som'ce  of  we^^ ;  and 
by  depriving  the  forests  of  their  present  riches,  we  shall 
leave  the  soil  in  a  state  to  recave  seeds  of  wealth  of  a 
different  description;  while  the  atmosphere  will  be 
cleared  of  those  detrimental  vapours,  arising  from  vege- 
table putre&ction,  which  have  hitherto  occasioned  the 
most  destructive  fevers  in  that  woody  country.  The 
Head-  men  in  our  old  districts  have  always  been  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  the  cutting  of  wood  and  timber ;  and  it 
appeftrs  that  both  the  Dutch  Government  and  our 
own,  upon  our  first  taking  possession  of  the  country, 
countenanced  that  idea,  by  imposing  the  lugbest  duties. 
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both  on  cutting,  and  on  the  exporting  of  them, 
lilts  jealousy  in  Government  has,  I  believe,  been 
grounded  on  the  fear  of  young  trees  being  cut,  before 
they  attain  to  a  proper  growth.  The  duties  paid  to 
Government  on  the  cutting  of  the  trees-,  amounts  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  value.  TTie  trees  must 
previously  be  examined,  by  officers  of  Government, 
who  are  generally  the  Head-men  of  the  districts; 
after  cutting,  the  limber  must  be  again  inspected 
and  valued,  and  the  Government  share  paid.  The 
duties  of  exportation,  payable  on  each  kind  of  wood, 
will  be  ascertained  by  the  perusal  of  the  annexed 
r^;ulation  and  tariffs.  They  are  considerably  re- 
duced A-om  what  they  were  formerly,  with  a  view  to 
encourage  that  branch  of  exportation.  Those  that 
were  charged  vrith  fifty  per  cent,  pay  now  but 
twen^;  those  that  were  rated  at  twenty-five,  pay 
now  ten. 

It  may  not  be  good  policy,  however,  to  give  a  veiy 
great  encouragement  to  the  cutting  of  jack-trees,  as 
thdr  fruit  is,  in  the  season,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
food  in  the  west  and  south  parts  of  the  island.  But 
the  greatest  advantages  may  be  derived  &om  the 
large  forests  of  morottoo,  almaniile,  Hindoo,  and  some 
teak,  which  may  be  all  eioployed  m  ship  building. 
Ceylon  produces  excellent  materials  for  masts  and 
yards  of  large  ships.  If  King's  docks  be  constructed 
at  Triocomal^,  the  public  would  reap  great  benefit 
by  employing  the  island  wood  for  the  building  and 
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repairing  of  men  of  war.  The  bringing  into  full  use 
the  great  resources  of  that  colony,  in  this  respect,  is 
an  object  of  the  first  magnitude ;  particularly  since 
such  inexhaustible  stores  have  been  open  to  us,  by 
the  possessioii  of  the  Candian  territory. 

N&Tni^FALMTRA  REAPERS  AND  RAFTERS 

ARE  timber  made  from  the  palmyra-trees,  which 
cover,  with  their  extensive  plantations,  the  Peninsula 
of  JaHhapatam,  and  flourish  in  all  the  northern  pro- 
evinces  of  Ceylon,  After  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the 
palmyra  is  the  richest  plant  in  the  east.  Cordiner  has 
given  an  accurate  description  of  it,  to  which  I  refer 
the  reader.  I  must,  however,  add  here,  that  the  toddy 
drawn  from  this  tree,  for  immediate  drinking,  or  out 
of  which  arack  may  be  distilled,  is  different  from  that 
wtuch  is  boiled  and  made  into  that  kind  of  sugar 
denominated  jagery^  and  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  speaking  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  juice 
firom  which  arack  may  be  distilled  is  properly  called 
toMy,  tiie  other  is  named  paddeny ;  and  the  difference 
is  the  same  as  between  the  toddy  and  mtrra  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree.  The  arack  from  the  palmyra  is  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  as  stated  in 
Cordiner,  but  inferior,  and  hardly  any  of  it  is  distilled. 
It  is  not  at  present  an  article  of  commerce,  though  it 
may  probably  become  so  hereafter.  A  palmyra-tree 
requires  ten  years  before  it  bears  &uit,but,asisasserted, 
will  continue  dcring  so  for  three  hundred  years.    The 
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vahie  of  the  tree,  when  cut  down,  is  from  four  to  five 
lix-dollars ;  and  tb«  revenue  derived  from  it,  annually, 
may  be  reckoned,  on  an  average,  at  something  more 
than  one  rix-doUar.  There  is  at  present  a  dutyof  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  agreeable  to  the  tariff,  charged 
upon  the  eiqKirtatioa  of  palmyra  timber,  which  yields 
to  Governmoit  an  annual  revenue  of  about  25,000 
rix-dollars.  This  tree  contributes,  in  so  many  ways,  to 
feed  the  lower  class  of  aatives  in  Ceylon,  and  is  so 
slow  in  its  growUi,  thst  it  would  be  a  very  unwise 
measure  to  encourage  too  much  the  cutting  of  it  for 
exportation,  by  a  reduction  of  the  sud  duties ;  although 
it  was  at  one  time,  unawares,  recommended.  Both  the 
public  revenue  and  the  country  would  very  Hkely  incur 
a  serious  loss  by  any  hasty  measure  of  that  sort.  Tlie 
fruit  of  this  tree,  when  green,  affords  a  pleasant  beve- 
rage ;  and,  when  ripe,  a  nourishing  and  wholesome 
food.  At  times,  the  juice  of  it  is  pressed;  it  then 
hardens,  and  is  preserved  for  a  long  time,  and  eaten 
by  the  natives  >  in  different  ways,  llie  shell  and  the 
fibres,  after  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  form  excellent 
fattening  food  for  cattle;  and  if  the  fruit  be  put 
under  ground,  for  two  or  three  months,  it  strikes 
strong  roots,  which  are  also  good  for  the  food  of  mm. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  natives,  and  perhaps  not  without 
some  reason,  think  the  palmyra  a  richer  tree  than  the 
cocoa-nut ;  and,  by  requiring  much  less  moisture  thaa 
the  latter,  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  chmate  of  the 
northern  (Ustricts  of  Ceylon,  where,  at  tiines,  no  run 
falls  for  six  or  »ght  months. 
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Under  the  Dutch  Governmeiit,  the  exportation  of 
ptdmyra  reapers  and  rafters,  ftom  Jaffnapatam,  was, 
for  a  loDg  time,  entirely  prohibited ;  except  when  ^e 
Commander  and  the  DIsave,  or  Collector  of  thait 
district,  granted  a  special  permission,  for  which,  th^ 
exacted  a  certun  douceur.  The  GoTemmeotat  Co- 
lombo, being  informed  that  the  advantages  derived  by 
the  Civil  servants  at  Jaffii^atam,  horn  this  arrai^e- 
raent,  were  too  considerable  to  be  left  in  their  hands, 
resolved  to  permit  the  exportation  of  palmyras,  .sut^ect 
to  the  payment  of  a  duty  to  the  Company  i  'and,  ^r 
an  order  of  the  3d  of  January  1787,  granted  to  the 
Civil  servants  at  Jaffnapatam  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
-rix-dollars  annually,  from  the  produce  of  this  tax,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  emoluments  of  which  the 
regulation  imposing  it  had  deprived  them.  When  the 
Dutch  territories  in  Ceylon  came  under  our  posses- 
sion, the  revenue  derived  to  Government  from  diu 
branch  of  trade  was  not  one  half  of  its  present 
amount. 


Mo.  IX.-^f  EAIII.& 

So  much  has  already  been  offered  to  the  pahHc 
upon  the  subject  of  pearls,  and  the  fishing  for  them 
at  Coudatchy  or  Aripo,  that  my  entering  into  a  difliise 
repetition  of  what  others  have  siud  would  be  super- 
fiuous.     I  refer  the  reader  to  a  fiuthful  account,  which 
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frill  be  found  in  Cordiner'c  Ca/hn  *;  and  sfaall  liimt 
myself  to  the  addition  of  a  few  remarks  cm  the  varioui 
^peculations  which  this  fishery  affijrds. 

Some  merchuita  derive  their  emoluments  from 
purdiasiug  the  oysters  by  wholesale,  and  selling  them 
Ktfdl;  oih^s  purchase  the  oysters,  and  take  the 
pearls  from  them,  selling  the  latter  by  wholesale  or 
retail.  Some  purchase  the  pearls  wholesale,  by  weight ; 
and,  after  sorting  them,  resell  immediately  the  small 
and  bad  ones  at  a  reduced  price ;  reserving  those  which 
are  handsome,  to  be  di^osed  of  at  a  great  advance.  The 
very  worst  and  smallest  pearls  are  taken  to  China,  to  be 
burned  into  lime ;  which  the  rich  Chinese  use,  instead 
of  common  lime,  with  the  beetel-leaf  and  atreca-nut. 

TTie  great  number  of  people  (sometimes  one  hun- 
dred or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand)  assembHng 
at  the  place  of  the  fishery,  nith  a  view  to  speculation, 
occasions  a  great  demand  for  small  change.  One 
of  the  safest  adventures  is  that  made  by  the  Co- 
lombo and  Jafiha  merchants,  who  proceed  to  Con- 
datchy  with  large  sums  of  the  Ceylon  copper  coin, 
which  they  change,  during  the  time  of  the  fishery,  for 
treasury  notes,  pagodas,  Spanish  dollars,  or  any  other 
fctfeign  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  a  profit  ol  three  or  four  per 

*  Hie  perusal  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Cctrdioer's  work  is  pardca- 
larly  recoimnended  to  those  who  wish  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
that  fishery,  and  who  desire  fully  to  appreciate  the  few  remarics 
here  inserted. 
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cent  When  the  fisheiy  ends,  every  body  is  as  willing 
to  be  disencumbered  of  the  heavy  copper  cutrency,  as 
they  were  before  anxious  for  small  change :  the  same 
merchants  then  return  the  paper,  gold,  and  silver ; 
taking  hack  the  copper,  with  a  new  profit;  and  re- 
turn with  it  to  Colombo  and  Jafihapatan^;  havii^ 
gained  seven  or  d^t  per  cent,  upon  their  capUal  in 
about  two  months. 

The  pearl  fishery  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  great 
resources  of  the  Colonial  Government ;  bat  it  is  one 
of  a  veryuncertiun  nat^ire.  Asjftiere  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  it  in  tfa^  light,  when  treating 
of  the  public  revenues,  I  shall  merely  state,  in  this 
place,  that,  from  some  observations  made  in  late  years, 
it  is  proved  that  the  pearl  banks  are  often  injured 
by  the  sand,  which,  in  the  storms  of  the  monsoons, 
is  at  times  thrown  by  the  waves  over  these  banks. 
The  particular  formation  of  the  Ckdf  of  Manar  in- 
creases the  violence  of  those  storms,  when  Uiey  blow 
directly  in  from  the  south  or  north.  At  Manar,  and 
particularly  near  Adam's  Bridge,  a  strong  wind  always 
prevub  ;  even  when,  in  other  parts  of  the  coast,  the 
atmosphere  appears  calm  and  tranquil. 

The  islaud  of  Ceylon  does  not  at  present  derive  all 
the  advantages  that  it  ought  firom  the  pearl  fishery. 
The  divers,  who  receive  a  fourth  share  of  the  whole 
number  of  oysters  fished,  are  almost  all  persons 
from  the  opposite  coast,    who  come  to  the  fishery 
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to  accumulate  a  little  fortune,  and  take  it  a'iray. 
rnt^  levers  are  likewise  employed,  during  another 
part  of  the  year,  in  the  fishery  of  ckanks,  round  the 
coast  of  Ceylon.  TTiis  is  another  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Colonial  Government,  in  which  the  natives 
of  CeTloh  have  not  hitherto  participated  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  they  ought.  I  shall  advert  to  both 
objects,  when  I  inquire  into  the  different  branches 
of  the  public  revenue.  The  great  speculators  in  the 
pearl  fishery  are,  mosdy,  either  rich  natives,  from  the 
oppodte  coast,  or  agents  of  mercantile  houses  at 
Madras. 

Those  vAo  have  contracted  with  Government  for 
the  whole  fishery,  have  been  generally  natives  of  the 
continent  of  India ;  and  the  profits  they  have  made, 
almost  without  risk,  have  been  lost  to  Ceylon.  I 
say  without  risk :  for  when  the  fishery  has  failed, 
the  Ceylon  Government  has  made  a  proportionate 
remission  of  part  of  the  payment  to  the  contractor, 
that  he  might  not  be  a  loser.  This  remission,  from 
the  nature  of  that  fishery,  the  Colonial  Government 
tvill  and  must  always  allow ;  notwithstanding  an 
article  is  never  omitted  in  the  contract,  by  which  it  is 
agreed  that  it  shall  not  be  granted.  But  if,  upon  the 
fishery  proving  unsuccessful.  Government  were  to 
refuse  it,  no  person  would  come  fonvard,  at  the  next 
fishing,  to  purchase  it.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be 
lamented,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  some  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  colony  have  not  been  sufiidently 
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venturous  to  enter  into  b  partnership  for  As  puipoce 
'  -of  renting  the  fishery  from  Government.  And 
should  this  not  be  likely  to  take  plac^  hereafter,  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  more  to  the  advanti^  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  of  the  colony,  that  Government, 
instead  of  selling  the  whole  fishery  to  one  contractor, 
should  sdl  every  boat  separately:  at  present, -by 
disposing  of  them  all  to  one  contractor,  it  is  subject  to 
a  great  chance  of  losing  a  considerable  profit,  without 
that  of  making  one,  if  the  produce  should  be  so  ttiffing 
as  to  disappcont  the  general  expectation. 


No.  X.— PRECIOUS  STONES 


ARB  vti<to  of  e^qioTtation,  winch  do  not- : 
in  any  of  the  statements  accompanying  this  work,  or 
indeed  in  any  public  statement,  except  under  the  head 
*' Rents  of  the  Grounds"  where  Government  ^ves 
permission  to  the  purchaser  of  those  rents  to  dig  for 
valuable  stones  at  any  time  he  thinks  fit,  during  dm 
year.  This  trade  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
the  Moormen,  an  enterprising  and  industrious  class  of 
pe<^le,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account  in  the  IniroiT 
duction.  Occasionally,  although  but  seldom,  some  of 
the  C^lonese  purchase  these  rents ;  which  have  hitherto 
been  sold  for  mere  trifles ;  namely,  a  few  hundred 
rix-doUars;   although  the  produce  of  these  grounds 
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tnnw^ut  at  times  to  be  of  great  value.     We  suppaee 
tlwt  maay  parte  of  the  country  in  the  Candian  terrir- 

■tortea  are  very  rich  in  these  fossils ;  but  within  our 
territories,  a  spot  near  Matura,  in  the  bed  of  a  river, 
and  another  at  iSitawack,  distant  about  thir^  tniles 
from  Colombo,  likewise  in  the  bed  of  a  tiyer,  are  the 
ndiest :  there  is  idso  CMie  in  the  Pastum  Corle,  and 
another  in  the  Safiregam  Corle,  on  the  bwders  between 
our  new  and  old  territories,  which  have,  of  late  yean, 
afibrdedsome  handsome  specimens  of  precious  stMieil. 
Although  there  have  been  a  variety  of  opinions. a>  to 
the  d^ee  of  estimation  in  which  these  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  island  ought  to  be  held,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  furnishes,  of  certun  jewels,  specimem 
as  handsome,  and  in  as  great  variety,  as  are  to  be  seen 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  I.  regret  that  I  am 
not'  sufficiently  acquainted  with  mineralogy  to  ^ve  . 
the  .reader  a  scientifio  description  and  -classification  of 
them ;  but  he  may  depend,  at  least,  on  the  veradty  of 
what,  shall  be  here  stated. 

Tbe  stones  that  are  held.  m^Mti  valuable  in  Ceylon 
'.  an :  ist,'.  The  XtfierOal  nappkire,  •  which  is  found 
of  all  varieties.aod  shades,  :o{.  colour,  ather  bine, 
:.j(Aowy  or.red;  sometimes  entirely  without  colour; 
now  and  thenpbut  very  seldom,  haying  a  mixture  of 
two  colours;  and  still  more  seldom  with  the  three; 
-  <Hie  only  of  the  latter  sort  baring  been,  for  a  long 
time,  found  in  the  island.  It  was  dug  at  Sitawack, 
ill  the  year  1799,  on.  the  frontier  of  the  Candian 
o2 
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tHiitory,  and  taken  to  &e  Kii^.  Tids  Oiientat 
sappliire  is  frequently  found  opaque,  or  semUopai^M-'; 
and  sometimes,  if  cut  and  polished  in  a  sphericsl  or 
convex  form,  will  present,  when  exposed  to  a  stroi^ 
light,  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  star  with  six  raytf. 
This  stone,  in  its  great  variety  of  shades,  is  seldom 
found  of  perfect  brilliancy,  and  wi^out  flans :  it  is, 
therefore,  when  obtained  in  that  state  of  perfection, 
estimated  at  a  high  price ;  and  it  requires  much  tim6, 
labour,  and  expense,  to  effect  spedmens  of  ill  tbb 
gradations  of  shades  in  the  three  colours  above  mett- 
tioned.  When  this  stone  is  of  a  perfect  y^ow,  it  is 
called  the  Oriental  topaz.  It  varies,  from  a  pale  stnn#', 
to  the  deepest  gold  tinge.  Sometimes,  but  seldom)  it 
is  of  a  fine  salmon-cotour,  whidi  is  the  most  valuaUe. 
llie  red  sapphire  is  called  the  Oriental  ntby,  and  is 
much  superior  in  hardness,  brilliancy,  and  beauty  «i 
colour,  to  that  of  Pegu  :  in  its  shades,  it  passes  fro^ 
the  palest  rose  to  the  deepest  crimson.  When  founid 
with  a  mixed  tinge  of  red  and  blue,  it  is  then  IheTM/ 
Oriental  amethyst,  not  to  be  confounded  mth  what  is 
commonly  called  so ;  but  that  stone  is  bo  scarce,  that 
I  have  not  seen  more  tlian  two  that  could  be  called 
good  spedmeus  of  die  land.  Sometimes  spedmeos 
are  seen  of  yellow  and  blue :  the  handsome  ones  are 
scarce.  When  of  an  unmixed  blue,  we  have  the 
Oriental  blue  sappkife)  which  is  found,  in  Ceylon,  of 
an  inlinite  gradation  of  shades.  The  spedfib  gravity 
of  all  these  stones  is  about  four ;  and  thdr  crystalH- 
zation  an  hexagonal  pyramid. 
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Hie  Ceylon  cat's-eye  is  the  finest  known  vf  that 
loBcl ;  and  those  found  near  Matura  surpass  any  other 
flf  that  island,  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  rays,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  deep  green  colour.  When  perfect, 
th^  are  valued  there  at  a  very  high  price. 

Toprmalines  are  found  in  Ceylon  of  almost  any 
Unge,  from  the  palest  green  to  the  deepest ;  some  of 
di£ferent  shades  of  yellow,  others  brown,  mixed  either 
trith  green,  yellow,  or  a  reddish  hue^  but  I  have  not 
Cauod  in  Ceylon  the  blue  and  the  perfect  red  tourma- 
lines, although  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  of  seong 
numbers  of  these  productions  every  day  for  sixteen 
years,  and  taken  pleasure  in  examining  them. 

Thechrysoberylisfound,butseldoni,inC^lon.  Tb« 
beryl  is  alsoivery  scarce ;  but,  when  found,  has  greater 
hrilHaocy,  and  a  finer  colour,  than  that  which  is  brought 
there  from  the  continent  of  India,  and  sold  under  th^ 
^ipellation  of  a^tta-marina. 

llie  amethyst  of  Ceylon,  if  good  specimens  of  it 
be  compared  with  those  of  Bnual,  mil  show  so  much 
more  life  and  brilliancy  of  colour,  that  the  latter  will 
^pear  dead,  and  of  a^  smoky  tingei  The  Ceylon  ame- 
thyst has  this  ^tinguishing  character,  that  it  does  not 
lose^  as  other  amethysts  do,  its  fire  and  gaie^  when 
viewed  by  candle-light.  Those  that  are  perfect,  how- 
ever, are  very  scarce,  even  in  that  island ;  and  H  is 
omng  to  so  many  defective  and  bad  specimens  of  thls^ 
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as  well  as  of  all  Ceylon  stones^  having  been  bron^t 
to  tins  country,  that  those  productions  have  not  been 
Utherto  placed  in  that  state  of  pre-eminence  to  whidi 
they  are  entitled. 

Ceylon  produces  the  finest  jet  and  crystal,  of  dif- 
ferent brown  and  yellow  tinges.  The  white  is  nsy 
common. 

There  are  also  two  distinct  Icinds  of  «4iat  the  natives 
call  dnnamon-stones ;  but  I  apprehend  one  is  in  reality 
a  diflkrent  stone  altogether.  The  common  cinnamon- 
stone  is  of  a  darker  hue,  and  is  generally  foand  in  large 
masses,  imbedded  In  rocks ;  the  other  is  found  only 
in  small  pebbles,  generally  in  swampy  soils :  it  is  paler 
than  the  fbraier,  with  a  deeper  dnge  of  yellow,  and  a 
much  greater  brilliancy  and  transparency  of  colour.  A 
gentleman,  whose  opinion  stands  very  high  in  minera- 
logy, bodi  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  thinks, 
upon  inspection,  that  the  finer  kind  is  a  coloured  gar- 
goon.  Of  this  latter  stone,  perfectly  colourless,  great 
numbers  are  found  in  the  district  of  Afatara,  and  are 
known  in  Ceylon  hf  the  name  of  Matura  diamonds. 
The  natives,  those  in  particular  who  cat  and  polish 
stones,  are  of  opinion  tiiat  this 'is  a  colourless  tour- 
maline. I  shall,  however,  leave  the  question  to  be 
dedded  by  more  expert  judges. 

WhattheCeylonesecairtherv&d/isagantet.  Mudi 
of  this  stone  is  sold  in  Ceylon  which  has  b«en  imported 
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from  the  continent  of  India.  There  are  but  few  found 
io  Ceylon,  and  those  are  chiefly  from  the  Candian 
f^iitory :  they  are,  however,  superior  to  others  in  the 
beau^  of  their  colour,  bdng  of  a  more  vivid  red. 

The  moon-stone,  a  species  of  opal,  is  found  in  the 
Candian  territoiyj  near  the  borders  of  the  province 
of  Trincomal^ :  it  is  a  soft,  light  stone,  perfectly 
white,  ndth  a  yellowish  or  pale  red  tinge,  and  fine 
water. 

No  duties  are  charged  on  the  exportation  of  all  these 
productions  from  the  colony.  The  causes  of  thar  exemp- 
tion will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 


No.  XL— RICE,  OTHER  GRAIN,  AND  ROOT& 

The  production  and  abundance  of  the  first  article 
of  food  must  naturally  commaDd,  in  all  countries,  and 
at  all  times,  the  most  anxious  care  of  princes  and 
legislators:  and  when  we  remark,  that  in  the  sole 
person  of  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  are  centred  at  once 
both  the  executive  and  le^slative  power,  we  must  be 
senrible  of  the  great  responsibility  that  is  imposed  upon 
lum,  and  the  serious  consequences  that  may  be  derived 
to  the  colony  from  his  will  and  pleasure.  TTie  cora- 
merdal  and  agricultural  interests  of  Ceylon  are  now 
such,  as  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  encou- 
ragement which  Government  may  afford  to  the  culti- 
vation of  rice.    I  have  already  stated,  when  I  treated 
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of  the  general  balance  of  trade,  that  the  amount  in 
value  fA  the  rice  imported,  exceeded  always  the  half 
of  the  value  of  all  the  goods  ei^ortedj  and  sometimes 
surpassed  the  whole  of  them.  Seldom,  I  believe,  has 
any  country  remained  for  a  long  time  so  uo&vourably 
drcnmstanced ;  and  it  camiot  be  denied,  that,  in  this 
instance,  it  will  demand  a  syston  of  mse  and  steady 
measures  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  island.  The 
acquisition  of  the  Candian  country,  and  a  free  inter- 
course between  the  natives  of  the  old  and  the  new 
territory,  will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  both  parties ; 
but  more  so  to  the  former,  in  this  particular ;  for  we 
know  that  the  interior  of  the  island  produces  already 
more  rice  than  the  natives  of  it  can  consume,  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  producing  much  more ;  hut  a 
very  large  importation  by  sea  is  « till  demanded. 

I  liave  lately  read  an  opiiuon,  that,  in  C^on,  rice 
is  not  the  staff  of  life.  I  do  not  know  what  precise 
meaning  to  attach  to  this  expresuon ;  hut  I  am  confi- 
dent that,  mthout  rice,  the  population  of  that  country 
could  not  exist  for  two  months.  Hie  high  price  of 
this  grain  is  a  matter  of  lar  greater  distress  in  Ceylon, 
and  all  India,  than  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  Elngland. 
It  is  oftener  the  case,  that  the  greatest  distress,  and  most 
serious  evils,  originate,  not  go  much  from  the  actual 
want  of  food,  as  from  tiie  inabiUty  in  the  lower  class 
of  people  to  purchase  it.  In  every  country,  the  price  of 
labour  adjusts  itself  to  the  expenses  of  a  comfortable 
muntenance  of  the  labourer,  more  or  less  so,  accord- 
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in^to  the  ntangt  stationary,  or  decluung  state  of  that 
couptry.  Butf  whatever  their  condiUoD  may  be,  the 
muotenance  of  labourers  in  England,  and  indeed  in 
Europe*  consists  not  only  of  food,  but  also  of  many 
other  comforts ;  as,  for  instance,  good  clothing,  fire, 
a  cottage,  a  bed,  some  furniture,  &c.  Sic.  When 
grain  becomes  dear  in  these  countries,  the  labourer 
finds  a  temporary  resource,  either  by  parting  with  some 
of  those  comforts,  or  by  restricting  his  expenses  in 
the  purchase  of  them,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  increased 
price  of  food.  In  India,  where  the  price  of  labour  is 
equal  to  little  more  than  the  oqyense  of  food  (for  the 
Indian  hbourer  has  hardly  a  place  of  shelter,  is  at 
no  expense  for  fire  or  bed-furniture,  and  very  little 
indeed  for  clothing),  when  the  price  of  grain  exceeds 
the  common  rate,  ^e  labourer  finds  himself  totally 
lost :  he  has  no  fund  from  which  he  can  derive  any 
assistance'that  may  enable  him  to  pay  the  advance  in 
tlus  necessary  article  of  life. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  another  circumstance,  which 
renders  a  dearth  much  sooner  felt  among  the  lower 
classes  in  India,  than  in  a  country  where  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  people  feed  upon  the  same  kind  of 
bread. 

In  India,  rice  is  infinitely  diversified ;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  price  between  the  different  kinds  is  indeed 
considerable.    I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  give  an 
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account  of  some  Tarietles  of  tfast  gnun.  Here  it  is  onlj 
necesuiy  to  point  out  the  £flbren6e  in  their  price ;  which 
imountSjin  many  instances,  to  iortyuid  fif^per  cent. 

When  there  Is  not  lliat  grett  disparitf  ^  pnoe  ih 
the  chief  article  of  man's  existence^  if  it  beeottitfs 
dearer,  it  does  so,  more  or  less,  by  giladation ;  and  all 
classes  feel  the  same  gradation  in  the  risbg  of  its 
vahie,  except  that  the  poor  must  naturally  be  more 
distressed  than  the  rich,  in  paying  the  advance  occa- 
sioned by  the  scaraty.  in  Ceylon,  and  in  all  India, 
the  distress  from  the  smallest  approach  to  scard^ 
lalls  with  accuranleted  w^ht  upon  the  lower  dass : 
for  those  who  are  immediately  above  diem,  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  jice  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  feed  upon,  begin  to  use 
that  of  an  inferior  land,  i^ich,  by  this  increased 
demand,  becomes  dearer  and  more  scarce  than  it  ought 
to  be.  Deaths  and  Amines  are  frequent  where  rice  b 
the  chief  article  of  food,  the  cultivation  of  it  depend- 
ing enrirely  upon  a  most  abundant  supply  of  rain, 
which  occasionally  &ils  at  ^e  expected  season,  in 
warm  climates :  but  I  am  confident  that  the  drcum- 
Btances  above  noted  aggravate  the  evil,  and  are  the 
cause  of  SQ  many  persons  perishing,  long  before. a  real 
and  general  want  of  food  is  experienced.  From  these 
reflections,  we  are  led  to  a  conclusion,  tbat-it  is,  in 
every  way,  desirable  that  the  labouring  class  should  be 
acciutomed  to  use  the  best  food,  "uid  that  the  price 
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of  labour  abould  accommodate  itself  to  what  ii  required 
to  imuntain  that  daii,  not  onlf  in  the  necessaries  of 
%,  bttt  also  in  a  great  degree  al  eonrfort. 

In  Geyloit,  where  die  cultiration  of  grain  is  so  much 
1)dow  what  is  wanted  for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  owners  and  ctdUvators  of  rice  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected, by  an  import  duty,  from  oocanonal  veiy  low 
prices  in  the  rice  imported  &om  the  Coromandel 
coast.  In  countries  where  the  labour  employed  in  the 
culdntion  of  the  soil  is  pdd  in  money,  every  eneoa- 
r^ment  that  is  ^ven  to  the  farmer,  by  such  measures 
as  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  food,  is  objectfd  to 
-by  sonM  political  economists,  because  it  makes  labour 
dearer ;  and  therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ghnes  a 
prenuum  to  die  &rmer  by  the  advanced  price  of  the 
pcoduoe  of  his  land,  it  takes  away  from  him  in  die 
means  of  cultivadng  it,  by  making  him  pay  dearer  for 
labour,  urtuch  damps  agricultural  pursuits ;  and,  conse> 
qnendy  no  benefit  is  derived  from  the  measure.  But 
in  C^lon,  land  is  g«ieraUy  cultivated  under  a  parti- 
cular agreement  between  the  landlord  and  the  labourer, 
which  makes  their  interest  go  together.  L^nds  are 
^pointed  to  the  labourers  to  cultivate,  and  the  latter 
are  pud  hy  a  certun  share  of  the  produce  at  the  rime 
of  harvest:  somedmes,  two-thirds,  one-half,  one-third, 
or  ohe-fonrth,  is  granted  to  them,  according  to  the 
fertiU^  of  the  soil,  or  to  the  pain  and  labour  that  it 
requires  to -make  it  fruit&l.  From  tliis,  it  la  clear 
that  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  rice,  and  other 
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gwn,  wiU  noC angnuBt the  prioeof  that liAoor  ithiA. 
ia  geteentl^  emph^^  in  the  cQUralioii  of  grun  upon 
the  island ;  .or  ni^r,  ii  it  increase  the  mon^  price 
of  Utbour  anployed  on  land,  it  does  it  so  as  ndther 
tb  diedc  t^  cuUivaUon  Of  it^  noE  the  demand  ftw 
IriMnr;  but  it  will,  on  the  tottbnxy,  bring  mora 
Iriiourers  to  seek  for  employment . in  that  bnuaeh  of 
watiooal  industry.  The  labouring  class  in  general 
ivonld  be  equally  benefited  from  this  measure,  if,  as  it 
is  lUoely,  the  conunon  price  of  labour  should  accom- 
mod^e  itacif  to  ttutt  of  food,  ^ich  would,  in  f4enUful 
years,  be  kept  a  little  hi^ier  than  ifc  oiDuid  be  mtboiit 
the  duty ;  but  the  augmentation  of  price,  in  rimes  of 
seah^  etops,  would  also,  in  some  degree,  be  remedied 
hy  removing  the  duty. 

iHie  price  of  gn6n  -would  then  be  more-stea^: 
and  for  that  reason,  it  is  presumed,  the  price  of  Uwnr 
would  much  sooner  adapt  itsdf  to  that  steady  nte  of 
the  price  of  food,  than  it  can  now,  vriten  the  latter  is 
so  dituigeable.  Abb6  Ri^rnal  was  mistdcen,  when  he 
stated,  that  in  C^lon  the  cultivators  want  land.  1%e 
contfition  of  that  island  is  very  diff««nt :  there  is  more 
■land  than  the  inhabitants  can  pftt  into  cuUmliont 
neitlja',  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  population  scsAty;  at 
least,  not  so  in  those  districts  which  are  inhabited  by 
the  Ceyionese.  It  is  only  in  ^e  north  and  noith-east 
that  part  of  thecountiy  is  deserted.  Butvriiere  there  if 
both  population  and  land,  the  capital  is  wanting  to  put 
labour  into  action.     IHs  is  the  eluef  cause  of  tiie 
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i  gtate  in  n^iidk  the  cdaaf  bw  been,  uid  sttll 
I  to  be.  For  w^  oC  catntal,  mveh  ef  ^ 
knd  and  labour  remun  vnprodactive.  Stimulatioa 
b  therefore  Dccessaiy,  to  induce  the  natives  to  culti- 
vate sad  to  aoeumolate  the  cqiitd  tiurt  u  so  much 
wuited :  indeed,  a  oonpetent  and  certain  profit  rant 
be  insnnd  to  the  employment  of  it.  To  this  the  aid 
«f  OoTemmant  is  required,  bjr  the  iinpoiitaon  of  a 
protecting  duty. 

Poverty  prendls,  I  believe,  in  Ceylon  more  than  iA 
many  other  countries,  because  there  are  so  very  lev 
maau&ctares  catried  on  in  it.  IheAe  ffve  a  greater  * 
employment  to  laiiourers  of  every  description,  and, 
consequentiy,  s  more  extennve  stqtport  to  the  Indus- 
trious poor  than  the  cultivation  of  the  sml.  Manufius 
toRs  give  work  to  the  aged  and  to  children,  to  women 
■s  wdl  as  men,  which  agriculture  does  not  in  the  tam& 
degree,  it  was  in  some  measure  omng  to  this  want  of 
demandlorUbour,  that  the  price  of  it  did  not  augment, 
in  the  smaUest  degree,  during  the  scarcity  and  high 
pdees  of  food  in  the  years  181%  and  13.  It  may  be 
•bo  observed,  that  Dr.  Smkh's  opinions  have  in  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  proved  perfectly  correct, 
and  were  confirmed  l^  £u:t ;  namely^  that  in  times  ef 
aeasdtj,  and  high  prices  of  food,  the  demand  for  em- 
ployment is  so  much  increased,  and  the  means  of 
jMijnng  for  labour  so  much  diminished,  that,  instead  of 
its  price  riang  in  proportion  to  that  of  food,  it  mil,  at 
times,  rather  suffer  .some  depression.     If  the  poor- 
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ntes  ia  En^uid  c»we  any  pabtie  good,  U  u  by  their 
■ctioig  ao  as  to  keep  up  the  price  of  l^KnUj  wben  food 
grdwi  very  deu  aad  scwce. 

Daring  that  loDg  period  (rf  pubBc  calamity  in  Ceyloi^ 
nodiing  but  the  timely  fbre^^  steady  condoct,  and 
great  exeitiona,  on  the  part  of  theCokuualGoveznnienfe, 
could  have  preserved  the  papuktioB  fixun  porftive 
^■une.  TIk  ud  which  was  afforded  was  not  byfbraUy 
attemptiitg,  by  undue  inteiferenee,  to  keep  down  tb* 
jttice  oi  grmn,  and  l^  that '  means  injuring  the 
interests  of  the  merchaotSj— nor  1^  selling  rice  im- 

'  ported  by  Government  at  a  reduced  price  in  the  great 
markets, — but  l^^vir^asristance,  in  raoutCaoaes,  to  the 

~  importing  merchant;  by  protecting  him  In  bis  interest 
and  fiur  profits;  and  by  allowing  the  mendunts,  who  were 
in  possession  of  a  supply  of  grain,  to  consult  their  best 
interests,  in  advandog  the  price  of  it  as  the  scanfQr  was 
approaching ;  wluch  made  the  population  turn  gradually, 
and  at  an  early  period,  to  economize  their  food,  to  mix 
it  with  inferior  sorts,  to  rear>  in  time,  roofs  or  otlter  pro^ 
ductions,  which  nught;in  some  d^ree,  administer  to  the 
support  of  life.  It  would  he  ii^ustice  not  to  bestow 
that  praise  which  is  due  to  the  unremittii^  catertitm^ 
wisdom,  and  benevolence, 'mainfested,insuchlimes of 
great  difficulty,  by  the  distinguished  character*  iriio 
held  the  rdns  of  government ; — a  trying  ti^ie-to  hjm 


*  lieutensnt-Qcnenl  Sir  Robert  Brownngg. 
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wfao  had  just  tben  entered  on  hf s  BdminiAration  ! — But 
pUianthropy  and  ^sinterestedness  sre  ^itoes  wtuoh 
entitle  persons  in  humbler  stations  of  life  to  pndsc 
and  coniineiidation ;  and  I  shall  not  be  blamed  for 
here  recording  ibe  gaierons  forbearance  of  dv  Co- 
hnnbo  merchants  wbo-treie  at  that  time  in  poseesden 
ofm^  convderaUe  quantity  of  gnun,  and  with  whoae 
eonduot  I  had  great- and  fecial  opportunities  to  be 
aeqiudnted  in  those  urgent  times.  The  Burghers/ 
esperaally,  were  remarkable  for  their  moderation,  by 
BOt  avuliii^  themselves  of  ail  the  advantages  which 
they  might  have  taken  of  the  circamatances ;  and 
I  must,  in  particular,  mention. the  respectable. Bome 
Aii  Mr.  TonDon,  .who,  upon  the  ^proach  of  scaro^, 
was  in  poasemon  of  a  large  sapfdy  of  rice,  while  the 
-port  of  Colombo  was  shut  to  imputation  by  the.south- 
west  -monsoon,  ai^d  while  the  stores  of  almost  every 
odier  merchant  were*  exhausted ;  so  that  he  had,.ia 
lact,  the  command  of  the  muket.  I  .am  confident, 
the  enhanced  profits  that  he  might  have  then  derived, 
and  which  he  forbore  to  seize  upon,  would  have  been 
of  material  c<»iBequence  to  him. 

I  have  already  stated  several  local  circumstances, 
deserving  the  coiHideration  of  the  reader,  who  wishes 
to  forta  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  population, 
and  oi  the.agiiculturat  interests  of  this  colony.  There 
is  one  more  distinguishing  feature,  which  will  convince 
us  that,  in  -a  rice  country,  the  interference  and  benevo- 
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Ittit  aid  1^  the  suprtme  poH»  laay  be  more  required 
for  iti  pnMperity  thui  in  a.  wheat  countiy.  This  is  ib 
co'iuaquence  of  the  material  difference  in  the  culti- 
valion  of  one  grain  from' the  ethep.  In  the  rearing 
of  wheat,  the  eKertions  of  each  particalar  &nner  tney 
alone  Buffice>  with  the  sssistanoe  of  good  seasons,  to 
ensure  success :  he  may,  therefore,  be  safely  Idi  idone^ 
to  taike  care  of  his  own  concerns.  In  the  eu)tiv^<» 
ai  rice,  the  forming  and  keying  in  good  Eepnr  the 
tanks  required  for  the  irrigatioD  of  all  the  fields  in 
Ihdr  vicinity,  are  indispensable ;  yet  it  is  a  work  that 
one  or  a  few  cultivators  will  not,  and  cannot,  accom- 
plisk :  th^  w91  not  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
nUage  t  but  many  among  them,  of  the  most  indolent^ 
will  like  to  have  ti\e  tanks  embanked  and  repsared  by 
odiers,  and  derive  an  advantage  from  it,  without  con^ 
tributing  to  it  therasdves,  eith»  by  labour  or  monc^. 
Under  tiua  connderation,  an  immediate  inter^«nce 
of  power  may  not  only  be  benefidal,  tKit  actmdfy 
indispensable. 

Other  peojfte,  besides  the  hmd-owners  or  occupants, 
are  immediately  interested  in  the  frnitfiilness  of  Ac 
.rice-fields,  and,  inde&d,  in  die  success  of  every  \and 
of  husbuidry.  The  use  of  coin  and  currency  is  now 
generd,  both  in  the  new  and  in  the  old  territory ;  ye^ 
either  from  want  of  cajntal,  or  from  peculiar  attadi- 
ment  to  old-estabUshed  customs,  barter  is  v«y  much 
resorted  to  in  many  transactions  between  the  nativea. 
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ud  all  sorts  of  agreements^  when  the  interrmtion  of 
a  cizculating  medium  is  avoided. 

The  owners  or  occupants  of  fields  and  lands  in 
Ceylon  give  them  over  to  labourers,  upon  the  following 
conditions ;  namely :  If  the  soil  be  productive,  one* 
hail  of  the  produce  must  be  delivered  to  the  landlord 
or  occupant;  if  it  be  poor,  then  only  one-fourth,  one- 
fifth,  or  less.  IVevious,  however,  to  this  partition  being 
made,  the  Government  shue  is  deducted,  whether  it  be 
one-half,  one-fourth,  or  one-tenth :  so  that  if  the 
occupant  and  labourer  agree  to  divide  the.  produce  in 
equal  shares  upon  a  field  that  pays  one-half  to  Govern- 
ment, the  labourer  will  recdve  only  ohe-fourth.  Se- 
condly must  be  deducted,  the  quantity  of  seed  which 
has  been  employ^,  and  Qoe-half  more,  as  a  profit  to 
the.  owner  of  that  s^.  The  rice-fields  are  usually 
measured  by  ajnoncang:  an  tmonam,  in  this  sense, 
means-  land  sufficient  to  the  soinng  of  one  amtmam 
of  paddy,  makingabout  176  lbs.  of  rice,  when  cleaned. 
Sometimes  the  seed  belongs  to  the  landlord  or  occu- 
pant; at  other  times,  to  the  labourer ;  an^  occasionally 
(although  not  so  frequently)  to  other  people,  who  make 
a  certiun  emolument  of  fifty  per  cent.,  by  lending 
the  seed.  The  cattle  employed  in  working  the  soil 
bdong,  sometimes,  to  the  owner,  and  sometimes  to 
the  labourer;  and  there  are  particular  agreements 
made  between  them.  In  cutting,  cleaning,  and  col- 
lecting the  rice,  additional  workmen  are,  at  times, 
employed:  when  that  happens,  they  are  paid  with 
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some  of  the  rice  whMi  h  gathered ;  and  this  pordon 
also  is  deducted,  Wfttre  the  whole  is  divided  hetween 
the  occupant  sn^tt^  labourers.  Sometimes,  a  wealthy 
or  powerful  Head^iian  of  a  village  will  collect  a  namber 
of  labourers,  either  to  Vork  all  his  fields,  or  to  collecti 
the  produce  in  a  few  days.  In  return  for  t^is  servitx, 
be  gives  them  protection,  and  some  assistance,  when 
they  stand  in  need  of  it :  he  also  feeds  them  during 
the  lame  they  are  employed  by  him.  If  rice  be  used 
soon  after  it  is  gathered,  (namely,  mthin  one  or  tiro 
months,)  it.i;  by  no  means  a  wholesome  food ;  and 
some  of  the  rich  natives  speculate,  by  givii^  old  paddy 
in  exchango  fbr  the  new,  with  a  profit.  The  labourers, 
in  particu^r,  are  so  poor,  that,  in  roaily  instances,  thejr 
cannot  aSifid.  to  wait  for  the  grain  being  suflideqitt3f 
seasoned*.^  ,  „•-_,  * 

Very  few  persons,  probably,  are  acquainted  mtb  all 


■  There  are  in  Ceylon  Beveral  kinds  vf  roots;  as  yvsi^rjjig^ 
potatoefl,  and  odiers,  in  great  variefyf  but,  if  used  const^^V, 
th^  subject  people  to  ill  hedth,  and  iay  the  foundation  of^&- 
geroui  Complaints  in  the  bowels.  The  names  of  these  roots  are, 
the  coceonalU,  \he  wtU-hallt,  enguralle,  deheballe,  candelie,  jam- 
bmiedle,  .gakaUe.  juRalle,  javahalle,  raitelle.  kedaharan,  and  cac- 
coltovalle,  which  are  put  under  groiuid  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
taken  up  at  the  latter  end  of  December.  The  abbekmeUe  ta  • 
tieeTery  like  the  Bamboo  plant,  the  whole  stock  of  which  la  used 
aa  a  yam.  Tlie  following  roots,  which  are  occasionally  used  bj 
the  poorest  people  as  food,  grow  wild  in  the  forests ;  namely,  the 
ertUdU,  pailewelU,  goonelle,  tambelU,  ^IttMnMedarm.  Tbs  root 
last  mentioned  grows  hi  i^ater.  f 
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^  different  lands  of  rice  that  gMfr  in-India.  lliere 
is,  in  this  produce  of  the  soil,  ne&Aygs  much  variety  aa 
in  the  wine  produced  in  wine  coiMfes.  But  as  the 
kindfttbi  rice  generally  in  use  are  no^t,  numerous,  the 
variou<other  kinds  which  the  country  actually  produces 
a^e  but  very  little  known.  Ceylon  has  several  kinds  of 
rice  peculiar  to  its  own  soil,  and  want^  others  tliat  are 
cultivated  on  the  corktinent  of  India.  In  general,  the 
rice  of  Ceylon  is  not  inferior  to  any;  although  the 
natives  take  Kttle  puns  in  cleaning  it  firom  a  red  pellicle 
which  covers  t^e  grain,  and  lies  betweei\,that  and  the 
outer  husk.  It  is  more  nourishing  thaiv4dinost  any 
rice  in  India,  and  not  so  heating  as  soi^ff^inds  that 
grow  on  the  continent.  Hie  Ceylonedejwien  tiiey 
cannot  obtain  rice  of  their- own  growth,  pl^lr  that  of 
tb^Coromandel  coast ;  and  complain,  if  they  are  under 
tSi^ecessity  of  feeding  for  a  considerable  time  upon 
the  Moogky  rice,  which  is  imported  to  Ceylon  from 
Bengal.     I  shall  here  give  a  short  account  of  the  prin- 

il  kinds  of  rice  wWfh  are  cultivated  in  the  provinces 
lyted  by  the  CeyWiese,  where  the  country  is  ex- 
Id  to  two  monsoon$,  or  rainy  season's,%n  the  year. 

lie  approach  of  those  seasons,  namely,  the  great 
monsocm,  wluch  prevails  in  May,  June,'  and  July,  and 
the  little  monsoon,  in  October  and  November,  are 
the  tinies  adapted,  in  general,  to  the  sowing  of  paddy. 
Some  also  is  placed  on  the  ground  at  the  termination 
of  one  monsoon :  itd|#miuns  upon  it  during  the  second 
monsoon,  and  u  cu£^er  it. 

'       ,      ?  2 
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The  Ceylonese  bave  three  harvests  in  the  year; 
vhich  8ie  denominated,  the  great,  the  middling,  and 
the  little  mussan^ja^heave&t. 

The  great /harvest  consists*of  the  rice  or  ^addy, 
caHed  mahavy :  it  is  sown  in  July  or  August;  it  flowers 
in  December,  and  is  cut  in  February*.  The  middling 
harvest  consists  of  different  kinds ;  as  the  deveraddy, 
makadihy,  davahalia,  ahascareal,  collonetty,  morongetvi/, 
callodahanahxdlot  deveredilly,  nuduicahatamba,  baJa- 
cakatamba,  mahasoodery,  and  halasoodsry.  Some  o^ 
these  plants  do  not  require  so  constant  a  supply  of 
tfater  as  ol|^.  They  are  put  under  ground  in  the 
month  of  ijpeptel^ber,  and  the  harvest  is  gathered  in 
January.  ^Phe  little  harvest,  likewise,  has  a  consi4e-, 
rable  vaiie1|^,  and  vnll  produce  some  of  the  lands  wh}<4i^ 
are  sown  for  the  preceding  harvest.  The  mafu^jfy 
and  mahaccthatamha  arQ  j>ut  under  ground  in  Much; 
the  Tnahadellewa,  dahanahallit,  and  ahascareai,  in  >^>ril ; 
the  deveradilly  and  eenetty  in  ^ay :  they  flowe&^in' 
August  and  September,  and  are  all  cut  in  Octobi 


There  are  also  other  kinds**  of  paddy,  which  are 
sown  upon  high  ground,  (all  other  requiring  low  and 
swampy  soil).  These  are,  the  moodeherealle,  kerealley 
twevy,  calloocopettevy,  and  pollegal :  some  of  these  v% 


*  Tlus  is  a  fine  large  rice,  of  great  consistracy  and  noariBhm 
it  u  the  beat,  and  mwe  wholesome  iii$4-  toy  other  tot  em 
food,  and  that  vchich  is  most  cultiviited  a4,used  by  the  Cejrlot 
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put  under  ground  in  May,  June>  or  July,  and  are  all 
cut  in  Octpber,  W 


« 


Tlie  various  sorts  of  rice  which  aresqiught  tp  Ceylon 
firom  different  parts  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel'' 
coasts^  or  frdm  Bengal,  differ  both  in  ^pearance  and 
quali^  from 'each  other,  as  they' do  &om  that  which 
grows  in  Ceylon :  there  is  great  difference  in  the  weight 
■and  consistency,  and  in  the  llabili^  to  be  injured  by 
exposure  to*  ^e  air,  or  by  insects,  which  cause  such 
destruction  to  that  grain  as  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  both  to  the  merchants  and  tojGiovernment,  . 
in  the  supply, which  it  is  under  the  uece^sii^  t^^ecp 
m  store,  for  the  maintenance  of  -flieiroopsf.^  It  may, 
therefore,  be  of  service  both  to  merchants  Ifld  to  Go-^ 
veimmenl,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  resi^'of  some 
at^Murate  inquiries  upon  the, .causes  which  influence 
this  'wastage,  and  upon  a  jiMt  way  of  calculating  it. 
lite  reader  will,  on  that  Ja^count,  excuse  the  introduc- 
tiod  here  of  an  Extract  from  the  Report  of  a  Board 
{(^rbich  the  author  Nvas  a  member)  instituted  by  Cover- 
no^ldtlandgfor  the  purpose  of  thoroughlyinvestigating  W 
this  interesting  subject,  with  a  view  to  ascertiun  the  pro- 
per and  just  wastage  that  should  be  allowed  to  commis- 
saries of  provisions,  or  public  storekeepers,  in  Ceylon. 

"While  the  island  was  under  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, the  wastage  on  rice  had  heea  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Orun  Department  in  force  at  the 
Prcadency  of  Fort]St.  George,  and  was  under  the 
order  of  the  Military  Board.    These  regulations  were 
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continued,  during  Mr.  North's  goTemment,  with  some 
^j  material  modification,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  follow- 
ing extract.  Upon  the  arrival  of  General  Maitland, 
the  wastage  on  grain  was  fixed  at  two  per  cent,  upon 
-'the  issues;  but,  in  some  instances,  the  actual  wastage 
having  exceeded  this  average,  a  Board  of  Inquiry  was 
instituted,  from  the  proceedings  of 'which  the  follow- 
ing Extract  is  inserted : 

"  With  respect  to  the  principles  which  led  to  the 
"  several  rates  of  wastage  which  are  here  detailed, 
''  it  arose  from  the  regulations  relative  to  the  grun 
"  d^rtment  qf  the  East-India  Company,  as  those 
•"  regulations  were  in  force  on  this  island ;  and  it 
"  appears  that  the  Military  Board  acted  under  them, 
*'  with  respect  to  the  controul  placed  by  Govem- 
"  ment  in  their  hands. .  over  the  issues  of  gnun  and 
"  provisions.  '-■   ^^ 

"  Article  XXIII.  page  1 10,  o^^he  Madras  Regula- 
**  tions,  says.  As  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that  grdn 
**  in  store  is  not  liable  to  a  greater  wastage  than  four 
"  per  cent,  per  annum,  no  charge  exceeding  this  rate 
*'  will  be  allowed  under  that  head  ;  but  although  the 
"  stottkeepers  will  be  exonerated,  on  the  audit  (rf 
"  their  accounts  of  quantities  with  regard  to  wastage, 
"  if  the  deficiency  does  not  exceed  the  rate  above  spe- 
"  cified,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  fixed  allow- 
*'  ance.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  wastage  is  less 
"  than  four  per  cent.,  the  Company  are  at  all  times  to 
**  have  the  profit. 
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*'  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Military 
"  Board  has  allowed  the  wastage  to  be  calculated  ^ 
"  on  the  issues  universally,  while  the  regulation  above  ■  f" 
"  cited  expressly  calculates  it  on  the  receipts,  according 
"  to  the  length  of  time  the  rice  remuns  in  the  store : 
"  and  the  reason  for  doing  so,  appears  to  have  been, 
**  diat  the  wastage  charged  by  Major  Blair,  Captain 
"  Macpherson,  and  Mr.  Bertolacci,  were  considerably 
"  under  the  allowance  granted  by  the  said  reguJa- 
"  tions*. 

**  The  Board  now  proceeds  to  the  second  point 
"  xlirected  to  be  inquired   into   by  his  Excellency's 
"letter;  viz.  To  cause  every  pos^Ue  examination  td 
"  be  made,  ^ther  by  actual,  ^measurement,  or  such 
"  other  mode  as  may  appear  best  to  the  Board,  to 
'/  ascertain  the  wastage  that  has  taken  place,  since 
"  the  arrival  of  his  Excellencji,  on  the  article  of  rice,  ' 
"  beyond  ^e  two  per  'cent,  allowed  upon  the  issues ; 
"  and  to  state  the  |[easons  of  such  wastage,  and  the 
"  opinion  of  the  "Board  on  the  subject.     The  Board; 
'*  however,  finds,  upon  Inquiry,  that  no  information;     M 
"  strictly  correct,  can  be  obtwned  upon  this  head,  '. 
"  omng  to  the  following  circumstances : 

"  it  has  been  the  practice,  hitherto,  to  receive  rice 
'*  of  every  description  into  stores  by  weight ;  while  it 


■  These  gentlemen  succeeded  each  other  in  the  charge  of  tJie 
public  stores,  from  the  year  1799  to  1804.  ; 
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**  WM  entered,  on  the  fiu»  of  the  returos,  in  measure- 
*'  ment,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  Q,256^  pounds  per  garce, 
"  of  fiOO  pa&ahs,;  and  this  rice  has  afterwards  hota 
"  issued  to  the  troops  also  by  measurement. 

*'  Tliis  fixed  rate,  hovever,  is  in  many  instances 
"  inoonect ;  some  rice  being  heaner  than  other,  in 
^'  proportion  to  its  bulk.  Moogby,  ii4ien  very  new, 
"  has  at  times  weighed  something  more  than  9>2S6^ 
"  pounds  per  garce.  Chittigam,  Cam,  and  several 
"  other  species  of  it,  will  weigh  much  less ;  and  often 
".  164  neat  weight  will  give  seventy-five  measures  in- 
"  stead  of  sev^ty-two,  which  is  the  general  aven^ 
"  of  Moc^hy. 

.'■ 
"  As,  therefore,  it  appears  thf^.heretofore  no  pre- 
*'  caution  has  been  taken  in  ascertiuning  the  actu^ 
*'  proportion  between  the  wdght  and  measuremoit  of 
**  different  cargoes  of  rice  which  were  received  into  the 
"  Government  stores,  the  Board  is  apprehensive  that 
"  it  would  be  next  to  impossilnlity  to  distinguish  now, 
*'  frcMn  the  defidencies  which  have  taken  place,  what 
"  part  of  them  forms  the  real  wastage  arising  from 
"  the  ^ects  of  time  and  worms,  and  what  was  origi- 
"  nally  a  difference  between  waght  and  measurement, 
*'  and  consequentiy  an  erroneous  entiy  in  the  returns 
**  of  the  storekeepers. 

"  The  Board  now'  proceeds  to  the  .third  and  last 
"  point  directed  to.be  inquired  into  by. the  leUer  of 
^  hb  Excellency;  viz. 
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'*  After  dulfCQnnderiog  the  whole  of  this  important 
"  subject,  to  r^rtj  mAi  regard  to  the  plan  which 
"  OQght  to  be  adopted  for  the  future  ralnagement  of 
"  His  Majes^'s  stores,  on  the  article  of  rice  in  this 
"  island,  as  connected  with  the  allowance  to  be  made 
"to  the  garrison  storekeepers  for  wastage,  and  to 
"  recommend  su^  per-centage  on  this  Head,  as,  whUe 
"it  secures,  the  individuals  from  loss,  will  not  be 
"  attended  with  any  unnecessary  or  unavoidable  expen-  . 
"  dtture  of  His  Majesty's  public  stores  in  this  island ; 

"  It-seems,  from  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
"ce^ng  investigation,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  much 
"  mcety  to  fix  the  wastage  on  rice,  so  as  to  meet 
"  the  wishes  q&,his  Excellency ; — notwithstanding  the 
'^.documents  befov^  the  Board  are  upon  many  points 
^ quite  conclusive; -and  on  no  one  more  so,  tban  that 
"  any  per-cmtage  on  issues  is  a  false  way  of  ascertun- 
"  ingt'svastage  on  rice. 

"  If  the  issues  be  ^fljng  in  comparison  mth  the 
''  quantity  of  rice  in  store,  there  is  a  great  injustice 
'*  to  the  storekeeper,  if  the  wastage  is  calculated  by 
"  a  per-4:entage  on  such  issues.  On  the  other  hand-, 
"  if  the  issues  are  great  and  rapid.  Government  mnst 
"  be  a  loser  by  such  a  mode  of  settling  the  wastage : 
"  for  instance,  supposing  1000  bags  of  rice  are  put 
**  into  store  the  first  day  of  January,  and  the  whole 
^  issued  in  a  month  afterwards,  the  storekeeper  chaises 
**  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  on  such  issues  for  one 
"  month's  .wastage,  which  is  twenty-four  per  cent,  per 
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"  annum ;  aad  though  at  the  same  time  he  may  have 
'*  other  rice  remaining  in  sl»re,  hi  which,  not  having 
"  issues,  he  is  exposed  to  wastage  without  allowance, 
"  yet  if  during  a  year  he  issues  the  recapts  of  a  yea^,' 
"  Government  will  generally  pay  a  greater  per  unt^ge 
"  for  wastage  than  allowed  by  the  Company's  •.'{eguta- 
*'  tions,  which;,  at  t]}e  greatest  extent,  is  four  per  cent. 
"  per  annum.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rice  remun 
"  a  very  long  time  in  store  (as  it  does  at  Colombo, 
"  three  or  four  years),  two  per  cent,  on  the  issue  of  a 
"  year  can  never  represent  the  wastage  that  takes^ace 
"  in  a  quantity  of  rice  equal  to  the  issue  of  four  years, 
"  and  is,  in  &ct,  not  much  miore  than  a  wastage  of  one 
"  half  per  cent,  per  annum :  besides,  the  issues  of  the 
"  first  year  may  be  trifling,  and  the«natefial  issues 
"  not  take  place  till  towards  the  cloee  of  the  account ; 
*^  which  will  operate  against  die  storekeeper  quest 
"  totally. 

"  As  wastage  arises  from  the  operaUon  of  time  on 
"  the  rice,  a  per-centage  according  to  die  length  of 
"  time  the  rice  is  exposed  to  waste  must  be  the  only 
^  true  way  of  indemnifying. 

"  The  Board  have  now  to  give  thdr  opinion  as  to 
"  the  rate  to  be  fixed  as  the  future  wastage ;  and 
"  they  recommend  that  the  foUomng  rule  should  be 
"  adopted : — 

*'  In  the  first  place,  all  nee  to  be  wdghed  and 
"  measured,  instead  of  bdng  only  weighed  (as  b  at 
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'*  present  the  practice),  and  entered  on  the  return 
"  according  to  the  RctB?l  proportion  between  the 
"  real  weight  and  the  measifrement,  and  not  accord- 
"  tng  to  the  fixed  rate  wluch  has  hitherto  been  done, 
"and  which  is  not  a  correct  method.  Also,  when  a 
"  lai^e  quantity  b  issued  by  weight  from  the  store,  a 
"  measurement  must  take  plac^  as  welt  as  weighing, 
t*  and  the  quantity  be  struck  offacebrdingly. 

"  Secondly,  the  wastage  to  be  allowed,  as  follows  ; 
■"  viz.  upon  Mooghy,  one  per  cent,  upon  all  lice 
"  that  shall  have  been  in  store  for  a  period  of  three 
"months,  or  for  any  lesser  period.  [This  allow- 
"  ance  is  given  upon  rice  that  has  been  in  store  for  a 
"  lesser  |ieriad  than  three  months,  owing  to  the  loss 
'^  that  is  always  sustained  in  lodging  rice  in  store  and 
"  delivering  it  out.] 

"  One  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  rice  that  shall  have 
**  been  in  store  more  than  three  months,  and  not 
"  more  than  six  months. 

*'  Two  per  cent,  on  rice  that  shall  remain  in  store 
"  more  than  six  months,  and  not  exceeding  nine. 

"  Two  and  a  half  per  cent.'  on  rice  that  shaU  have 
"  been  in  store  more  than  nine  months,  and  not  more 
**  than  twelve  months ;  and  so  on,  adding  one  half 
"  per  cent,  every  three  months. 

"  The  above  rates  relpte  solely  to  Mooghy  rice  and 
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"  ooMtof  Malabar.  UponRaree,  Chittigong,  Pacheiy, 
"  Cochin,  coast  of  Coromaadel,  and  Chingalese  rice, 
"  being  of  a  grain  more  tender  and  more  liable  to  the 
*'  desttnction  arising  from  worms,  tiie  Boar#  i«com- 
*'  mends,  for  the  first  three  months,  the  same  wastage 
**  asuponMooghy;  but  for  all  times  above  three'mbntha 
"  the  rate  should  be  one  half  higher  than  is  allowed 
'"'upon  Mooghy,  namely,  three-fourths  per  cent,  for 
**  every  three  months." 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  heat  produced  by  rice,  when 
heaped  in  large  piles,  wiU  not  allow  insects  livinginside  -' 
of  it ;  consequently,  the  greatest  wastage  always  takes 
place  on  the  outward  sur&ce.  From  this  it  is  juBtfy 
concluded,  and  experience  proves  it,  to  be  most  ad- 
viseable  to  keep  rice  in  spacious  rooms,  and,  as  much 
03  possible,  in  large  piles,  so  as  to  present  the  smallest 
pos^tde  surfece  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  grain 
contwned  in'them.  To  have  it  in  smalt  piles,  either 
in  bags,  or  loose,  is  ruinous,  by  die  wastage,  wUdi 
becomes  a  matter  of  very  serious  importance.  - 

Bendes  paddy,  Ceylon  produces  several  kinds  of 
inferior  grun,  which  the  natives  occasionally  feed  upon: 
these  are,  the  nachetof  and  hihakiwaan,  whicli  are 

■  sown  in  high  grounds  and  valleys  in  October,  and 
gathered  in  Jaiiuaiy;  mouOes,  sown  in  Deeanber, 
and  cut  in  February;  mungketlo,  sown  in  May j 'and 
taken  up  in  July ;  the  cavalleringho  and  badahtrriagOf 
placed  under  ground  in  May  and  June,  muEed  mA 

■  the  kinds  of  rice  that  I  have  roeotioned  Rowing  nptm 
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devated  soils,  and  are  cut  with  them  in  the  month  of 
October  following.  All  these  inferior  sorts  of  grain 
Sourish  in  valleys  and  high  grounds.  The  reader  mil 
be  suipqKd,  that  a  country  which  can  produce  such  s 
variety  of  crops,  and  where  the  hand  of  Nature  is  so 
libcac^  iu)d  bountiful,  should  ever  feel  distress  for  want 
ot  scarcity  of  food<  It  must  certainly  be  remarked, 
that,  notwithstanding  this  surprising  variety  of  pro- 
ductions, rice  is  the  chief  support,  of  life ;  and  all  the  ■ 
others,  grain  or  roots,  are  but  a  wretched  substitute. 
The  maize,  the  culture  of  which  is  just  now  h^;inning 
to  be  enlai^ed,  is  worth  them  all  put  togetiier,  in 
nourishment  and  wholesomeness  of  food,  as  well  as 
in  richness  of  production.  But  we  must  nevertheleaB. 
blame  the  natives  of  Ceylon  for  thar  indolence  and 
want  of  escertion ;  as  nqwhere  can  the  insufficiency  of 
the  ^fts  of  the  soil  towards  the  support  and  comibrt 
of  the  people,  unassisted  l^  the  powerful  and  pro- 
ductive aid  of  tiieir  industry,  be  more  fordbly  proved. . 


No.  XU.— CLOTH.  ^ 

Aftbb  rice^  cotton  cloth  is  the  greatest  object  of 
importation  at  Ceylon :  *and  upon  examination  of  the 
sams  paid  annually  for  this  article,  and  of  the  value 
of  all  our  exports,  we  find  the  former  to  bear  the  pro- 
portion of  five-twelfths  to  the  latter.  Yet,  with  proper 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  wise  measures- 
on  thitt  of  Government,  nearly  the  whole  of  tiiis  heavy 
loH.  to  the  island  may  be  saved ;  "for  the  Ceylon  soil 
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can  produce  the  Bnest  cotton.  I  have  seen  it  in  tliie 
highest  perfection,  both  of  the  Bourboo  and  Biaal 
sort ;  and  the  Nanlceen  better  than  any  -t^er.  It 
grows  luxuriantly  in  different  soils,  mth  ')f^e  care 
bdng  bestowed  upon  it,  after  it  is  wdl  ~planted.  Some 
ia  now  cultivated  at  Batticalo  and  Chilaw,  but  more 
at  Hambangtotte,  whence  it  is  taken  tq  several  villages 
of  chailias  ov  cinnamon-peelers,  in  the  Galle  province ; 
but  pardcularly  to  the  vicinity  of  Aihbelamgodde, 
where  it  is  manu&ctured  by  them  into  cloth.  At 
BiUticalaw,  Manar,  Chilaw,  and  Putlam,  some  white 
strong  cloth,  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  is  mann- 
fectured,  remarkably  well  adapted  for  the  dress  of  Hit 
natives^  and  of  soldiers,  in  that  warm  climate.  At 
Jafibapatam,  a  great  variety  of  coloured  cloths  are 
manufactured  for  the  dress  of  the  natives,  by.  it4iom 
they  are  much  esteemed  ;  but  the  cotton  vrith  which 
this  cloth  is  made  is  for  the  most  part  imported.  On 
the  west,  south,  and  south-east  coast  of  C^lon,  the 
cotton-plant  gives  the  finest  pods,  four  mondis  after 
the  seed  is  put  under  ground ;  and  will  continue  in  a 
good  healthy  state,  yielding  cotton  for  four  years ;  aAer 
which  time  the  plantation  nuist  be  renewed.  But  the 
indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  Ceylonese  make  them 
rear  this  plant,  whenever  they  do,  without  preparing 
proper  beds  for  it,  or  even  breaking  the  ground  through 
which  the  roots  must  spread ;  and  it  is  indeed  sur-* 
prising  how  it  flourishes,  with  such  a  total  neglect  of 
that  assistance  which  is  requisite  &om  the  hand  of 
the  husbandman.  In  that  part  of  the  country 
where  it  has  a  qwcker  growth,  in  consequence  of 
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frequent  runs,  the  colour  of  ^e  white  cotton  is 
occasionally  .injured  by  them,  when  the  pods  are 
ripe  and  Jsiirst.  The  oaiikeen-coloured  cotton,  hew- 
erer,  do#'  not  suifer  from  that  circumstance.  Hie 
culdvation  of  this  plant,  in  every  way  so  valuable  to 
Ceylon,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, and  of  every  Civil  servant  of  that  e^tablidiment 
who  is  a  well-wisher  to  its  prosperity.  The  natives, 
however,  are  still  so  much  impressed  with  the  opinion, 
that  everything  which  Europeans  attempt  to  direct  them 
in,  is  always  intended  for  their  own  immediate  prc^- 
and  not  for  the  good  of  the  people,  that,  upon  Hm 
occasion  of  my  talcuig  some  pains  to  spread  the  cotton 
seeds  amongst  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  ColMubo, 
and  at  my  catling  frequently  to  shew  them  the  manner  oC 
phtnting  ^em,  and  examine  its  growth,  several  of  the 
natives  inquired,  whetlier,  when  the  cotton  should  be 
gathered,  it  was  not  to  be  taken  for  my  emolument. 
Public  spirit  and  disinterestedness  are  not  tlie  feiling  of 
thdr  Head-men  ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  give 
them  strong  and  frequent  examples  of  those  nrtues, 
to  make  them  btdieve  in  their  existence.  If  the  culti- 
vation of  this  plant  should  become  general,  I  need  not 
tay-  of  what  infinite  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  popu- 
lation, by  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  manufocture,  from  the  gathering 
of  the  pods  to  the  last  finishing  of  the  cloth,  in  a 
country  where,  as  I  have  already  proved,  there  is  at 
presait  so  littie  employment  for  that  labour ;  besides 
the  food  which  the  cotton-seed  would  afford  to  their 
cattle,  which  are  generally  excessively  poor  and  lean. 
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The  soil  and  cliinate  of  oar  new  acquisidons  in  the 
Candian  territoiy  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  reaiii^  of 
this  produce,  in  which  the  c^lonj  possesses  a  rich 
store  of  public  wealth,  if  we  know  how  to  anul  our-. 
■dvcB  of  it. 

ThA  Dutch  in  Ceylon  pnrsded,  for  a  long  time,  in 
the  importation  and  sale  of  cloth,  the  same  system- 
which  they  had  established  in  every  other  bnmoh  of 
tnde,  that  had  any  prospect  of  luge  profits ;  namely, 
a '  monopoly.  In  the  latter  part  of  their  government, 
however,  as  they  bt^n  to  be  gwded  by  more  IHierel 
and  extended  views  of  the  real  prospeii^  of  thcsr 
Eastern  estaUishments,  they  opened  tlus  trade  to  the 
enterprise  and  speculation  of  merchants ;  continuing 
only  to  make  up  at  Colombo  their  investments  of  doth 
manu&ctured  near  Totecoreen  and  Rdamcotta,  whichj 
as  I  have  already  stated,  were  eiqiortcd  to  Holland,  there 
printed,  and  afterwards  taken  to  Spain,  for  the  SouA- 
American  markets.  The  Dutch  Company's  Govern- 
ment sold  only  in  the  island  some  cloth  that  was  found 
damaged,  or,  for  some  other  reason,  was  not  approved 
of  for  their  home  investments.  Not  -  less  mindfol, 
however,  of  the  emoluments  of  the  Company,  than  ot 
the  general  vrel&re  of  the  colony,  they  imposed  a  high 
duty  upon  the  cloth  imported  by  private  traders, 
niunely,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  fiinned  it  to 
renters.  All  the  cloth  which  was  manufactured  on  the 
island,  within  the  Dutch  territories,  was  also  subject 
to  a  tax,  the  amount  of  which  I  hare,  at  the  present 
time,  no  means  precisely  to  ascertain.     But  in  the 
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Ttaia.  ]  800  and  1801,  whidt  irae  not  long  aSt/Sc  we 
fasd  taken  posKs^n  of.thazijthisUx,  lened  iitMandr 
Dttd  J«ffiiaj)*taiu,  amouvted  to  S>'e  per  cent,  and  stiU 
continued  to  be  &nii«l  out  *,  and  levied  at  that  lati^ 
At  Manar  it  was,  for  a  few  years,  during  our  adn^ 
nistjation,  injudidously  ru«ed  to  seven  and  a  half  pet 
ccat ;  but  afterwards  it  wa«  again  reduced  to  fi,ve  f.    - 

Tbe  renters  of  the  cloth  Import  Duties,  unmindJoI 
of  the  e&ot  ihat  a  remisuon  of  part  of  them  m^t 
produce,  by  curtailing  what  was  actually  a.  premium 
Upon  the  home  manu&ctore.  and  senuble-  of  deriving 
ft-la^er  revenue,  in  the  increased  quant^y  of  cloth 
imported,  by  th«r  bang  remiss  in  the  eiaedon'of 
that  duty,  they  satisfied  themselves  with  only  fifteen 
per  eent.  and  in  «ome  instances  with  less. 

Besides  the  desire  that  the  Dutch  Government 
had"  of  deriving  a  la^  revenue  from  this  braiieh  of 
trade,  they  could  not  be  insensible  to  Uie  policy  of 
bvDurIng  thdr  home  manufactures,  against  those  cloths 
wfaieh  were  imported  firom  Bengal,  or  from  several 
parts  of  the  coast  opposite  to  or  near  Ceylon,  which 
belonged  to  the  Engli^. 

*  7lu8  tax  bu  alwayi  been  levied  by  a  stamp  affixed  on  tho 
,clC!lli.     The  tame  ia  done  upon  all  clotha  imported. 

f  The  Dutch  public  Berranta  were  allowed  to  have  loouu  for 
making  their  own  cloth,  within  their  houses  or  jnctoaures,  free 
rrom  the  tax,  for  their  home  consumption.  Many  of  them  abuseil 
this  privil^e,  and  actually  kept  up  laige  manu&ctoriM. 
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\fWen  ib&  bland  wu  conquered,  «id  pUttd  micr 
ihe  Madru  Pte^denoy,  it  was  eqoidlf  twtai^  dak 
(he  Dnira&ctures  of  those  temUmts  •vAdth  hid  Itmg 
been  under  that  Presidency,  should  be«iMiowifed  ia 
thar  eiqwrwaons  to  Ce^loa.  The  dnties  upaa  dcNk 
imported  into  that  island  were  Utein  reduced  to  sctcb 
and  a  half  per  oent.  and  therefore  brought  more  opoa 
a  level  with  that  upon  cloth  of  the  home  manufiactmc 
In  the  mondi  of  Maroh  1803,  it  bad  beos  wiriely 
derided  by  the  Board  of  Rermne  and  Gommeice,  that 
the  tax  upon  all  the  dotfi  mamibctitred  in  C^on 
•hould  be  -abohahed ;  bat  I  am  umnformed  of  the 
MBion,  wbioti  ptevenfted  that  aalotaiy  raaasiue  IrMn 
bnng  carried  into  effect. 


It  is  a  &et,  that  the  families  of  weavers,  nUch 
were  in  considerable  numbers  at  t  Jflffiu^MAam  aXid 
Manar,  under  the  Sutdi  Gofemmeiit,  are  boW  nradi 
^minisbod,  many  having  left  iht  country.  .  Tte  ave- 
tugt  yearly  amount  6f  this  revenue  undo*  the  Dtttah, 
was,  at  Ja0nBpatam,  1 1,000  rix-dollsrs,  and,  atStentur^ 
fl,a  50.  Ilie  amount  of  the  revenue  of  >  the  same  ^um, 
for  the  nndermei^dned  yews,  banning  in  April,  iras 
as  follows :— 


* 

1809-10 

1810-11  1  181H2 

1818.18 

Jaffhapntam 

Manar 

8,025' 
1,710 

8,S00 
1,750 

9,265 
1,040 

1,4]0 
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vtm^,  a  we  ta^e  hita  acooimt  tbe  very  great  clfepr«d%- 
^Qo,  th»t  1^  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  rix-dolla^ 
s  gre»t  dieal  atore  than  lOO  per  cent.,  proves  th^t 
4ie|«  u  not,  at  present,  one^iaU,  or  (me-tluni,  of  th^ 
fpuuuti^  of  dotb  mao)i£actiued  in  these  prpiinces  .thqt 
^wre  was  formerly. , 

It  is  i^Kui  a  full  consideration  of  all  hitherto 
stated  on  this  vety  impartwt  sul^t,  that  J  have  been, 
for  several  years,  a  stroi^  advocate  for  the  total  aboU- 
tionof.the  taxupon  CeyloD-nanufoctured  olotb,  and 
for  increawig  tbe  duties  upon  that  which  is-impoited. 
(^ertainlj,  tbe.  public  revenue  derive^  now  from  .Uv 
duties  upon  this  branch  of  cinnmeroe  is  of  suGBitieitf 
consequeuce  to  render  Government  unwilling  to  relior  . 
^lisb  it ;  wiucb  wpuld  eventually  be  tbe  ca&et  when 
the  minu&f  tare  sbould  have  spread  in  evety  part  of  the 
eamttfyi  m  I  api>.coafident  it  would:  b|it  it  would 
altg  1^  a  narrow-nwide^  policy^  iwt  to  use  «very 
me^^od  to  pj^ocure  employment  and  affluence  to  a  large 
poD^cm  of  the  pppnlatiou,  for  &er  of  losiqg  a  certiwi 
-branch  c^  the  public  revenue^  which  might  be  cont- 
licDwrtedly.the  imposing  of  some  other  less  destructive 
f^stem  of  taxation. 

- 1  flm-anrare  tiiat  I  have  bere  entered  rqto  inquiries 
which  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  future  part  of  the 
wchAj  where  I  intend  to  treat  of  the  Government 
R«venue ;  but  I  thought  ^  latter  reflections  would  not 
strike  with  equal  effect,  if  not  placed  where  we  ai$ 
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'taking  a  view  of  the  effects  that  this  artide.of  faijMMte- 
l&on  has  upon  the  general  bkl&nce  of  the  Ceylon  tmde ; 
while,  with  tnore  industry  at  home,  and  a  few  wdl- 
directed  measures  on  the  part  of  Government,  not  one- 
tenth  of  it  need  be  imported ;  and  thousands  m^ifat  be 
made  active  and  comfortable,  who  now,  for  want  dC 
employment,  sleep  away  tlmr  days,  almost  unconsriOBs 
of  existence,  except  when  under  the  immediate  fei&ig 
of  want  and  sickness,  which  are  the  inevitable  compa- 
nions of  idleness  and  poverty. 

l^ere  is  another  object  of  i^culture  and  mannbe- 
tore,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  and  exertions 
Kiiichlhe  present  Governor  has,  most  laudably,  bestowed 
upon  it,  with  that  perseverance  and  pubHc  spirit  v^ndi 
sd  eminently  characterize  him.  TbU  is  the  Atmr  or 
liemp  of  Ce^on.  To  prove  the  vidue  of  this  produc- 
tion, it  will  suffice  to  state,  that  a  itanph,  both  of  ^k 
hemp  in  its  raw  state,  and  of  some  canvas -wown  «nth 
'it,  being  sent,  in  the  year  1812,  to  s  geotleiiitt^lftt 
-Calcutta  (one  of  ^e  proprietors  of  tl^  Calcutta  dwdu), 
lie  stated  )us  opinion,  that  it  was  the  best  and  stroi^eat 
fi)re  he  had  seen  in  India ;  that  it  would  naks  tfie 
strongest  cordage  hitherto  manufootured  there;  snd 
he  immediately  demimded,  for  a  more  extaaaire  trial, 
-twenty  hondred  weight  of  it  And  eaEpeiimeitta  hv^ng 
been  tried,  by  the  late  Admiral  Sir  ^mud  I^mdt.tbft 
rank  of  whidt  was,  that  a  snmll  cord  of  U  bor*  iG&Ikt. 
wdght,  while  one  of  the  same  size,  taken  ilcom  the 
cordage  of  his  own  ship,  broke  at  136,  all  tlie  hemp 
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tfaat  Ctyi<g(  cdbM  tlmt  produce  was  engaged,  for  Ae. 
USB  of  lus  Majtsty's  nary  at  Tnocoraal^ 

The  manner  of  rearing  tlus  hemp  is  exceecUiigly 
aiiDple.  It  arrives  at  pecfecdoa  in  three  or  hxa-  mootb^ 
after  the  sowing  of  it;  ao^  mil  grow,  in  any  soil,  pro- 
dded it  be  soft.  SandysiHljofwhicb  there  is  80  much 
ID  die  old  territories,  unlit  for  apjf  other  olject  of  hus— 
haadryt  is  well  adapted  to  the  ciAtivation  of  tUs  plant; 
and  the  provinces  of  Candy,  also,  mil  produce  it 
vntb  scarcely  any  -labour.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have' 
^  soil  slightly  moved,  and  to  take  oare  that  the' 
plants  do  not  grow  too  dose:-  The  process  of  clearing' 
the  fibres  from  the  stocks  is  equally  ample :  the  pbmt 
lt<!ttt:  when  the  seed  upon  it  becomes  diy,  and  it  is 
ttetfed  for  seven  days  in  &esh  water )  then  it  is  tied  atr 
oneend^  in'smaUCsgots  of  thirty  orfbrtystocks  each,  and' 
beaten' upon  the  s«r&ce  of  the  water ;  by  which  meanr 
ffivotiter  shell  or  coat  is  detached,  and  falls  off.  Hiestf 
ft^ots-  are  ^envards  had  on  the  ground,  till  they  art; 
amdij  diy ;  and  b^ng  then  shakra,  tlie  stocks  sepaitfe, 
«id  leave  the  clean  hemp,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  t 
hav«4dfeady  atated,  that  almost  evwy  port  of  Ceylon 
will  jpfodttce  tins-  plant ;  and  it  has  been  cultivated  for 
many  years  in  the  provinces  of  Colombo,  Point  de 
Galle,  J[a6nft>  and  Batricalo,  but  in  very  small  quao- 
i^m ;  and  has  hitherto  been  only  apfdied'  by  fishermen 
Initiidang  their  nets  and  Knes;  in  dung  which,  both 
with'  hemp,  with  cotton  thread,  and  in  the  coarsest 
Bet,  vn&  the  finest  coif,  they  are  extKBiely  ta^/at* 
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NQtaaretabeptinliased  of  foch  excdleiAtcittvief  md 
lo  exeeediogly  cheap,  that  Aii  article  of  mawjfiatwc 
would  well  deserve  the  attentbn  of  specuktois. 

Preuaunu  have  beeo  proiniied  to  those  who  aho|dd 
rear  the  beat  hemp ;  and  a  fiar  price  haa  bean  uffuwl 
fot  all  that  the  natiTea  eboose  to  bring  for  aale  to  the 
Govenunent  Collectors,  in  the  Cerent  ^stricto  or 
provinces..  Tbe  immediate  care  of  Govenunent,  how- 
Cffer,  has  beeji  bestowed  upop  the  island  of  Delft,  one 
of  those  adjacent  to  Jafihapatam,  as  a  spot  lor  • 
plantation  of  this  hemp,  under  ita  own  diiectioi>>;  aad 
en  account  of  the  pubUc. 

The  drcumference  of  this  island  is  about  twen^-ww^ 
miles ;  the  soil,  in  part  rodqr,  but  generally  oS  light 
earth,  with  loose  coral  stones  scattered  up«m  the  sor- 
&ce.  It  u  sightly  impregnated  mth  salt,  and  prodaoes 
excdlent  grass  for  pasture.  There  is  good  water* 
particuhriy  at  the  souUjt-west  dde.  ThR  inhalHlvita 
ace,  as  in  J.affiuipBtain,  Mal^bars  of  different  cagfat. 
The  FfMakSf  or  siqierior  cast,  live  in  two  viUagw;  mm 
«n  the  weet  side,  called  Tekkoer,  and  the  other  on  Ae 
eatt  nd^j  called  Klddioer.  The  lower  daai,.  called 
Parria*  or  Pallatf  who  are  Catholics,  and  whofe.{(ii3b- 
fittheis  were  converted  \o  Christianity  fay  the  P<«ta- 
guese,  live  in  scattered  hutfi,  alopg  tfae-noith  side,^ 
the  island.  Palmyras  and  cocoa-qut  trees  are  here;  JK 
abtuidance,  and  ^re  the  property  of  the  ijdutbitantM 
who  also  cultivate  some  cotCon-plantSj  byt  b^re  nq 
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property  in  Ae  mhI,  which  belongs  to  Goreroment. 
la  thofl  i^and  (wMch  eomprehendi  a  sur&ce  6i  at  least 
IS^OOO  acres  of  laxtdwhieh  tni^  be.cultavated^  and  pa»- 
tDR^land)  has  been  established,  for  many  years,  a  stud 
c^  horses  betonging  to  Governm^j  but  to  Ais  e»tt^ 
hStfament  I  shall  have  oceauon  to  advert  hereafter.  It 
was  fsund,  upon  surrey,  that  bendes  ^be  land  required; 
ftr  dieir  pasture,  and  the  making  of  bay,  whidi  is 
here  eccdient,  there  was  a  very  considerable  track 
capable  of  bang  employed,  vnUi  great  advantage,  to 
tte  rearing  of  the  Ceylon  hemp,  and  fcv  the  manu- 
fcetufii^'  it  into  etwdage.  Aa  establishment  has 
latdy  been  formed,  therefore,  for  that  purpose,  n4ucfa 
Aere  is  eveiy  reason  to  hope  will  be  attended  with 


No.  Xni_SDGAIU 

Whilb  it  is  jvoper  to  point  out  the  £%reot  par-. 
waSXs  cf  husbandry  and  manufecture,  to  which  the 
industry  of  the  country  ihay  be  guided,  w'llh  general, 
adrant^e  to  its  population,  it  may  be  a  tad:  of  no 
leaa  ntiHty,  to  warn  the  unwary  speculators  of  the 
dangers  that  may  ai^end  other  enterprises,  where  th« 
pkrospects  of  sDccess  may  not  be  so  ftvourable.  It 
^jHey,  at  any  rate,  be  of  advantage  to  them^  to  kno^ 
Vpe  diffiiiulties  they  have  to  encounter ;  and  wl^idfr 
Mve^in  fwiner  timet,  oocanmed  the  fiulure  of  ami- 
lar  QodertakiDgs. 
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'  Hie  cultivation  of  the  augar-cane  has  been 
attempted  twice,  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  on  thesame 
spot,  near  Caltura ;  and  bo0i  times,  has  occetkmed. 
great  lo9s  to  those  who  ventured  upon  itt  mA 
therefore  was  abandoned.  This  faihire  may  be  attri- 
■bated  to  various  causes,  MNne  of  w^ich  were  loeri,' 
end  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  better  (dioioe  of 
Btnl;  but  others  will  afl^t  every  plmtatioa  and 
manufacture  of  sugar,  that  may  ifi  attempted  In  any 
part  of  the  island.  ■     . 

~*  ■  ' 
'"  I  have  seen  sugar-canep  growing  most  luxuriantly, 
in  several  parts  of  the  country,  where'  die  soil  was 
ridi  and  soft ;  but  the  natives  make  no  other  use  of 
those  canes,  than  to  chew  and  suck  them.  ■  The  fJaft- 
tation  I  have  spoken  of  was,  in  the  greatest  part, 
upon  a  sloping  ground ;  in  my  opinion,  too  dry,  hard, 
and  poor:  in  consequence  of  which,  die  canes  did  not, 
except  in  a  few  places,  reaoh  their  full  growth ;  and, 
when  pressed,  did  not  yield  the  quantity  of  juice  that 
was  to  be  expected  from  them.  In  richer  soil,- bow-= 
ever,  which  should  be  well  worked,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  on  the  south-west,  south,  and  south-east  coasts 
of  the  island,  as  well  as  in  the  newly-acquired  terri- 
tory, this  production  would  reacti^he  highest  degree 
of  peirfection:  yet  no  such  market  or  price  cotdd, 
be  obtained  for  the  sugar,'  as  to  secote  sufficnenb, 
profits  to  any  person  who  might  venture  upoiT'oV 
large  plantation.  I  have  already  stated,  that  jageiy 
(a  kind  of  sugar  made  from  the  juice  of  the  coeoa*    . 
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mrt  tree,  Uie  palmyra- troe>  and  the  lupere)^  is  naade^ 
in.  very  large  qiunfities,  and  sold  for  a  mere  trifle^ 
(one>fouith  or  oiift*sixth  of  the  price  of  the  che^piest 
aogar),  and  genendly  used  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon ;' 
beudes  a  ccHwidsrable  supply,  whidi  is  exported  to  the-' 
cootinent'of  India.  TbereftH*ej  to  obtain  a  market,- 
to  any  extent^  aiBong  the  natives,  is  hopdiess ;  bnl 
the  consumption  of  the  best  class  of  Europeans  and 
burghers  (for  the  lowest  of  them  use  jagery  in  prefe- 
rence) will  not  afibrd  a  sufficient  sale  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  importance  to  a  large  plantation. 
.-  ■  1 
It  would  likewise  be  difficult  to  rear  and  mairafiio- 

*ture  sugar  in  Ceylon  that  could  be  sold  cheaper  than 
what  is  imparted  there  from  Bengal,  should  this  be 
i^in  attempted  upon  a  large  establishment,  in 
Bengal,  I  am  informed,  the  sugar-canes  are  reared 
generally  by  the  natives  in  small  plantations ;  and 
tiie  sugar  manufactured,  in  little  quantities}  in  their 
huts,  uid  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  From  Bengal/ 
«4iere  it  sells  for  seven  or  eight  rupees  per  taaund  of 
csg^ty-fonr  lbs.  in  the  Calcutta  market,  making  3d. 
fet  lb.  it  is  exported  to  every  part  of  India.  Whaten-er 
may  be  said  as  to  the  greater  produce  which  may  be 
had  from  huabadSry  and  manufacture,  by  managing< 

'  them  upon  a  large  scale,   when   we  consider  the' 

.  instande  in  question,  I  think  we  iilust  admit  ^t  the 
i|vprinciple  here  fails ;  for  I  am  tolJ  that  sugar  cannot 

**be  procured  at  so  cheap  a  rate  at  the  plantations  in 
the  West  Indies,    Should  it,  there^re,  be  thought 
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adnMbte  to  afiord  BI17  eDcounqjeiitent  to  this  bnndi 
of  hnslMiidry  and  manufecture  in  CeyIoD>  we  gobU 
iiiMire  a  greitei  pfospectof  socceu,  by  inducing  the 
natives  Iq  cultiTste  the  cam  in  Ukeir  little  gordou^ 
,ind  to  numnCKtuftf  die  vogar  in  thdr  huta,  and  iritb 
tiie  limi^t  andeomsumeat  uteosili)  tiutovett^ 
turn  npoa  ai^  more  eitensive  pbo.  ■ .. 


S«  XIT^H?EMBBAUTT  OF  GOODS  IMFOKTBD. 

Aftbk  ha^hg  taken  a  view  of  the  cluef  articles  of 
importation,  gnun  and  clotb,  I  iball  offo:  a  few  renuute 
on  the  subject  of  all  other  goods  brought  to  the  island, 
considered  uader  one  ct^hMtiTehead^  ThttfisstreiiBdc 
that  ire  an  led  to  nmke,  in  castiag  our  kx^  upon  dd* 
part  of  iht  cmnmercial  statements,  (see  Tables  bom 
No.  1  to  7,  indoBive,)  is,  that  the  settlement  of  Ba- 
ropeans  in  that  island  must  increase  conslderaUjr  tins 
branch  of  importation,  and  tend  to  swdl  the  com- 
mercml  bdanee  that  now  oppresses  it.  This  obser- 
vation wUl  bear  with  greater  wdgfat,  when  we  see,  on 
the  <^>p6site  sides  of  the  above-mentioned  TaUes, 
that  the  European  Governments  have  seized'  upon  the 
best  sources  of  exportation,  At  dnnamon  and  peaiis; 
•0  that  were  the  imports  £minished  to  the  extent  of 
the  demand  whidi  is  occauoned  bgr  tiie  European 
troops  and  settiers,  and  were  those  diief  artidea  of 
e^rtation  left  to  the  free  trade  of  tiie  natires  of 
C^lon,  thcj  wouTd  Jmssess  resotirces  sufficient  to  meet 
all  Uie  exigoidei  and  inthts  <rf  their  ocmhtiy. 
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liur  there  eMuoKto  r^ret  tJie  ^fects  o£  a  more 
Anct  iDterference  of  GoTenunent  up<m  the  otgects 
(xf  iinp<Kt  from  Englatd;  ahheugh  it  originited  in  a 
Idnd  msb  fi>  afibrd  m  cdief  to  the  ciril  and  n^taty 
yttfilBmea  oi  Uttt  setUemeDt,  by  fumiifaing  them  wxti 
■UKj  beer,  and  other  commodities,'  from  Engluid,  at 
a  &ir  price,  not  bnh^aed  by  the  un&vourableness  of 
the  exchange.  This,  howerer,  wu  but  a  trifling 
oompeosation  for  the  severe  loss  tbe^  were  subjected 
to,  by  that  state  of  the  exchange,  and  t)ie  depieeiatioit 
(^  the  curiem^ }  while,  t^  that  nwasoiie,  much  injuiy 
ms  done  to  the  risii^  conutaerce  of  the  island,  lliere 
is  taasbn  to  hope  that  this  ^tem  is  about  to  be 
disGiMrtinaedt  fox  the  strmgest  Teosona  upon  this 
ankject  were  s6me  time  ago  submitted  to  the  OfJonii^ 
Govemmeot,  upon  the  occasion  off  a  Board  bong 
«fq[K>inted  to  investigate  it,  and  give  their  opinions 
npoa  the  poUcy  of  continuing  those  inveitments.  My 
qdmon  was  'at  the  Ume  Jottned,  upon  the  following 
oonaderaliDns.  First,  that  when  Gorerament  ven- 
tnrea  iqwn  mercantile  transactions,  for  the  purpose  of 
•ffiwding-  a  supply  of  goods  to  the  settlement  at  such 
a  kw  price  as  to  cover  prime-coat  and  charges  only, 
iii4out  layit^  a-profit  on  them,  no  merchant  can  esta- 
blish  himself  against  a  competition  of  such  a  nature  on 
the  part  of  Government ;  and  to  this,  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, may  be  attributed  the  withdrawing  of  several 
meichaots,  trading  ia  JGoglish  artides,  from  the 
Colombo  market,  and  the  muucccssfol  speculations 
of  others.     Secoiufly,  that  the  yearly  arrival,  of  the 
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Govemiiient  iavestments  pievHtted  prints  tnders 
tenturing  at  idl  upon  the  importatioD  of  way  6f  the 
Esg^uh  commodities  and  nunii&otureii  for,-  iodeed) 
not  bung  informed  of  niut  goods  tbe  Govenuaent 
iarestnients  would  be  c'otB^Mwed,  tb^  could -not  ra^E 
vapon  iinp0rtiag  any,  even  of  those  whicji  wexe  not 
mduded.  w.them:  on  the  other  hand,  the  seUle*. 
laent  was  very  unequally  stq^lied  with  their  wants  by 
Government,  having  ol  certun  goods  more  than  there 
iras  a  deman^for  at  one  period,  aii4  bong  totaUjr 
4epril;ed  of  tHktm  at  other  tkaes.  W{tjuwst>  therefoie^ 
in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  ahnost  every  otheri  ivgret 
that  Government  should  have  ventured  npo^  loei- 
oantile-speculationt,  howevec  w^  tpt«ttded  thq  m«4v^ 
that  led  to  H. 

Before  1  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  commeKul 
interests  of  this  ooloay,  which  is  already  of  great, 
-and  is  Ukely  to  be  of  greater,  importance  to  the  Bntish 
Crown,  I  must  add  a  few  vrotds  in  justification  of  the 
advantages,  that  may  be  drawn  from  well  coesideiing 
the  vaiions  statements,  it^neh  I  have  in  the  present 
work  Bubn^tad  to  the  public,  and  by  fixing  our 
attention  i:^n  its  commerdal  baluices  which  DOfr 
aj^tear  agunst  the  Ceylon  meichantk 

.  The  interests  wludi  I  have  coopered  in  this  worfc> 
«nd  tbiB  balances  shewn  in  those  lUiles,  are  urt  con- 
fined to  the  commeroe  of  Ceylon  widi  any  spedfie 
:countiy,  but  refer  to  the  general  view  <tf  all  its  Imposts 
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-and  ^xpotU,  in  its  intertnurse  wlCh  evety  part- of  ths 
world ;  and  it  must  appew evident,  that  it  is jiotonljr 
a  balance  c^^rade  that  those  IVbles  contain^  ini  abo. 
In  some  measure,  a  balance  between  produotioA  and 
wmsmnption,  and  an  actual  account  <^  the  increaM 
■or  decrease  of  all  that  the  island  prodnceft,  that 
tnay  be  applicable  to  supply  its  wants  from  abroad. 
"TTie  moments  made  use  of,  therefore,  to  prove 
•ttie  ertor  of  judging  of  the  prosperity  or  decKne  of 
■commeree,  from  the  balance  of  trade  QXiBting'  between 
two  speeifit;  countries,  aw  by  no  menta  ai^Bc^le  to 
the  ease  which  we  have  under  examination. 

In-tbe  review  of  diese  statement^  there  is  a  dp- 
■camstante  that  is  particularly  spiking;  namely,  hot 
little  is  the  trade  carried  coastways,  niiicli  in  many 
■other  countries  afifbrds  so  greats  scope  to  national 
industry  and  enterprise.  .This  refiection  wiU  acquice 
nddlti^nul  strength  in  the  reader's  mindj  vAkCU  he  is 
informed,  that  the  inland  trade  between  the  different 
provinces  of  our  old  territories  is  quite  trifling,  except 
in  the  oliject  of  aiacL  between  BenttHte,  Calbtra,  and 
Colombo,  and  between  the  latter  and  N^;ombo,.upon 
different  ol^ecta.  .In  otlier  re^tects,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  inland  trade  is  confined  merely  to  bringing 
down  goods  for  exportation  from  the  interior  to  the 
nearest  sea-port,  "niis  want  of  a  great  inland  -or 
coasting  trade  may  be  attributed^  first,  to  the  want 
(rf  mam^ctures  in  the  island;  in  consequence  of 
which,  erery  thing  of  that  kind  is  at  once  imported 
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from  abroad,  to  iba  difierent  ports  of  the  nland. 
tSecond^,  to  the  veiy  few  neceiuties  wtuch  the  imtiTisi 
have  for  manufactured  goods,  or  articles  of  hixuiy  r^ 
Che  nmplest  and  most  scanty  supply  bdng  suffidott 
lor  them.  Ahnost  all  the  e9q>orts  of  Ceyloo  are  the 
«aere  produce  of  the  land,  with  very  little  added  to 
k  hy  labour ;  those  productions  which  are  of  the  first 
neoesdty  are  reared  equally  in  all  parts  of  it;  and  die 
supplying  of  the  northern  districts  with  sopie  aradc 
and  coDOfrrnut,  and  the  souAfim  mlh  tobacoo,  Sasqi 
the  chief  support  of  the  couting  tnde.  It  is,  hovsvn^ 
likely  to  benefit  from  Ae  increani^  productira  of  lice 
in  the  BatUcftlo  district,  which  is  likely  to  supfify  with 
Aat  chief  article  of  food  odiet-  parts  of  the  iakai. 
Tbit  oonnyance  of  salt  for  the  siipply  of:the.<fiflfeiet 
sea-^rts  and  provinces  giv«»ajs9  some  empJOyneitt. 
to  coastii^  vessels  ;  yet,  altogether,  there  is  but  Itttk 
soop&ior  a  coasting  trad^*. 


*  Under  Governor  MaJtUnd,  ud  hy  the  exotiona  of  the  Cbief 
Justice,  Sir  A.  Johnston;  the  Banknqttcy  Latra  wen  mtroduced 
at  C^Uwt  aa  lutitutitai  of  great  and  laatii^  bendit  co  the 
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BOOK  ni. 

PUBLIC   REVENUE. 

PAilT  L 

H«.  I^CINNAMON. 

Xhs  public  reverme  ^n^  properly  be  drnded  into 
two  ffistinot  branches.  O^e  is  dmved  fiwn  certain 
produotknu  of  th|e  island^  upon  *n!hich  Government 
h»  reserved  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  of  collect- 
ing and  Baling,  or  from  other  sources  unconnected 
with  taxation.  The  other  oomprehenda  alt  taxes « 
which  I  shall  class  under  four  heads ;  oamely, 

1.  Land-tax; 

2.  Taxes  upon  all  Other  property ; 

3.  Taxes  on  consumption ; 

4.  Capitation  taxes. 

I  shall  b^in  by  examining  distinctly  the  items  forming 
the  first  branch  of  revenue ;  occasionally  submitting 
such  remarks  as  shall  arise  from  the  consideration  of 
the  subject.  The  same  course  will  be  followed  in 
the  investigation  of  the  second  branch;  and  the  whole 
closed  by  a  few  reflections  upon  the  general  system 
of  taxation.  An  inspection,  however,  of  the  Table, 
No.  l6,  which  exhibits  the  revenues  actually  col- 
lected during  the  years  IQOQ,  lOj  11«  and  \i,  will 
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prqiare  the  reader  for  the  examination  which  we  are 
entering  into,  and  will  at  once  aflbrd  him  a  suffident 
view  of  the  resource  of  that  CtJlonial  Government. 

The  item'whic^  first  appears  in  that  Table  is  the 
cinnamon,  which  is  sold  to  the  Eaat-India  Company. 
Since  Ceylon  vras  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  that 
commodity  has  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  tlie 
European  Groveminents  that  have  successively  taken 
possesskm  <^  tl^t  island,  llie  Portuguese  ooQ^ 
dered  it  almost  as  the  only  source  of  their  revenue. 
The  Dutch  East-India  Company  placed  so  much  im- 
portance Qpon  this  public  resource,  that  it  caosed 
them  to  ne^ect,  in  a  great  d^ree,  all  otheni ;  and,  in 
particular,  those,  which  a  more  improved  and  general 
cultivation  of  the  lands  would  have  yielded.  Under 
the  Dutch,  the  sale  of  this  article  of  commerce  was 
at  first  managed  by  the  Colonial  Government ;  bat 
the  Company  became  afterwards  so  jealoos  of  it,  that 
it  was  transferred  to  the  immediate  controul  of  their 
Directors  in  Holland,  where  all  the  cinnamon  was 
transported  and  sold.  Many  of  the  Dutch  records 
being  missing,  the  time  when  this  change  was  effected 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  the  successive  regulations 
bf  their  Colonial  Government,  under  the  dates,  Ja- 
nuary p,"i705 — January  8,  and  Nov«nber  3, 171-*—' 
May  30, 1744 — January  27,  and  September  30, 174S 
—July  31,1 747 — August  2,  i  749— October  1 5, 1 7S4 
—April  12,  and  May  31,  17S7— April  30,  176O — 
and  June  30,  t773-^— shew  the  excessive  degree  ot 
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rigoor  with  whidi  the  monopoly  was  enforced. 
The  selling  or  ^ing  away  the  smallest  quantity  of 
cinnamon  (even  were  it  but  a  single  stit^),  the  ex- 
pwting  of  it,  the  peeling  of  the  bark,  extracting  the 
oil  either  from  that  or  the  leaves,  or  the  camphor 
AiDtn  the  roots,  except  by  the  servants  of  Govenv- 
ment  and  by  their  order,  as  well  as  the  wilful  injaring 
of  a  cinnamon  plant,  were  all  made  crimes  pnnish- 
aUe  with  dea^,  both  on  the  persons  commitdng 
them,  ^nd  npon  every  servant  of  Government  wtto 
Should  connive  at  it. 

Formerly,  the  crop  of  dnnamon  was  coltected  in 
the  Ji»%sts  and  jungles ;  when  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  a  &t  greater  number  of  persons  in  this  ser- 
vice than  are  now  required.  The  greater  part  of  the 
trees  were  in  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Candy, 
who  frequently,  with  or  without  reason,  refused  the 
chaUioi  or  cinnamon-peders  admisuon  into  his  do> 
nunions.  In  this  case,  from  i&OO  to  i;oo  bales  of 
Ginnamcni  only  coulH  be  collected  in  the  Company's 
districts;  and  hence  the  Dutch  were,  at  all  times^ 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the  Court  of  Candy; 
"whidi,  notwithstanding  the  provisicnis  of  the  Treaty 
of  1 7G&t  had  frequently  siace  that  period  forbidden 
1^1  communication  between  the  Candians  and  the 
snlijecta  of  the  Dutch  Company.  '  The  Dessave  or 
Collector  of  the  district  of  Colombo  (De  Koke), 
piqued  at  the  state  of  dependence  in  which  the  Com- 
pany wi^  held  by  a  capricious  people,  who  vu^sted 
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tl^e  obligations  of  th^r  treaties  without  heutstkni, 
proposed  to  Governor  Falk  to  cultivate  cinnamon 
on  the  Company's  lands.  This  judicious  |dan  wu, 
at  iirst,  rejected  by  the  Ooveraor;  who,  thinking 
the  Dessave  was  actuated  by  interested  motives,  iumI 
sought  only  to  obtain  the  management  of  the  cto- 
namon  department  for  his  own  persanal  benefit; 
reproached  him  for  his  avidity.  The  Dessave,  how- 
ever, positive  of  the  pnUic  advantage  that  wonld 
result  from  this  project,  requested  only  permtssion 
to  make  the  experiment,  at  his  own  eKpense.  He 
obtained  it,  and  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations ; 
and  Mr.  Falk,  oonrincfxl  now  of  his  error,  gave  every 
encouragement  to  his  important  undertaking,  it 
was  reserved  for  Mr.  VandergrafF  to  complete  what 
his  predecessor  had  so  happily  coaunenoed ;  ml  to 
his  exertions  we  oWe  the  flourishing  state  in  wfakh 
we  found  the  plantations.  His  success  wiU  appear 
the  more  extraordinary,  when  it  is  known  that  every 
measure  he  adopted  was  counteracted  by  the  Supreme 
Government  at  Batavia,  whidi  could  notbe  persuaded 
that  any  person  would  think  of  authorieing  oon- 
aideraUe  extraordinary  expenses  with  no  other  vieir 
than  that  of  benefiting  the  Company.  For  one  hafr- 
dred  and  fifty  years,  Ceylon  had  supplied  the  reqaisite 
quantity  of  cinnamon,  theexpense  of  which  was  ascer- 
tained and  limited :  Why  then  risk  the  soooess  oC  a 
new  jiaa,  attended  with  extraordinary  diaigea  ? 

'Such  were  the  arguments  of  the  Gdneval  Gorc^- 
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ment  of  Dritch  India.  Mr.  VandergrafF,  however, 
raw  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  continued  luk 
plantations,  and  executed  an  extent  of  work  which 
must  excite  surprise,  when  compared  with  the  small- 
nesa  of  the  sum  expended  cm  this  account,  finding 
his  resources  in  his  knowledge  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  he  began  by 
engaging  the  Modilears  to  mt^e  plantations  of  cm^ 
namon,  which  they  did  more  or  less.  Rich  in^- 
duals,  or  those  holding  public  employments,  followed 
the  example,  in  hopes  of  fiivour;  and  all  were  rewarded ; 
aome  by  honorary  titles,  others  by  grants  of  land, 
and  some  by  an  allowance  of  grain  from  the  Com- 
pany's stores. 

The  dnnamon  is  collected  by  the  cast  of  the 
'Mahabadde,  commonly  called  Challias.  Hie  exist- 
ing opinions  respecting  their  origin  have  been  stated 
in  the  Introduction  to  this  Work.  The  importance 
-of  their  present  employment  under  Government  has 
rendered  them  ambitious  and  vain ;  they  are  of  a 
/turbulent  disposition ;  and  it  is  diiHcult  to  rule  them. 
Prone  to  insult  the  casts  which  are  superior  to 
tbem,  they  have  long  aimed  at  attaining  the  pri- 
^eges  of  the  Vellales ;  and  thdr  demands  on  tius 
Iwad  often  embarrassed  the  Dutch  Goremment, 
Tlie  lands  of  the  Challias  are  almost  all  free 
from  contribation  to  Government,  and  they  havd 
privileges  not  enjoyed  by  other  subjects  in  the 
colony. 
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So  long  as  the  dnnamon  was  collected  in  the  jan- 
gles and  forests,  it  was  subject  to  a  mixture;  for 
there  are  various  sorts,  and  some  of  such  inferior 
quality,  that  they  are  called _/ail(e  anaomon.  To  avoid 
this  mixture,  which  might  arise  equally  from  deceit 
or  ignorance,  the  apothecary  and  a  medical  man  of 
the  Company  attended,  when  the  cinnamon  was  em- 
baTed,  to  examine  that  none  but  tiie  finest  sort  should 
be  transmitted  to  Europe.  The  attention  paid,  in 
forming  the  plantation,  to  select  plants  only  of  tbe 
first  quality,  has  rendered  this  formality  now  less 
necessary;  a  public  English  servant,  however,  and 
experienced  native  sorters,  are  still  employed  for 
that  purpose. 

A  calculation  made  by  the  Dutdi,  the  result  of 
long  experience,  estimated  the  annual  consumptioii 
of  cinnamon  at  400,000  lbs, ;  say  5000  bates,  oC 
BOlbs.each.  The  Dutch  pretended  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  plantations  ensured  the  supply  of  this 
quantity  to  the  Company;  and  what  was  spontaneously 
produced  in  the  forests,-  particularly  in  those  of  the 
Candian  territory,  no  longer  iurmshed  any  part  of  this 
article  of  commerce.  Hence  tbey  inferred,  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  cinnamon  was  procurable  in  Ceylon  tlisa 
was  required  to  supply  the  demand,  and  built  upon 
that  ini^rence  the  necessity  of  the  strictest  monopoly, 
to  maintain  its  hi^  price ;  which  was,  at  the  time 
we  took,  possession  of  the  island,  200  per  oenL 
beyond  the  charges  of  its  culture  and  jcollection. 
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Since  then,  the  supply  which  Ceylon  has  furnished 
to  the  English  East-India  Company  has  been  raised, 
for  the  major  part,  in  the  Government  gardens ;  yet 
s  considerable  portion  has  been  cut  in  the  forests 
within  the  Candian  territory,  either  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  King,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance 
of  his  Government.  The  Candiana  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  usjbr  their  supply  of  salt,  the  cin- 
namon-peelers, at  the  proper  season  for  collecting 
dnnamon,  are  sent  into  the  Candian  territory  with  a 
supply  o(  that  necessary  ccmimodity ;  and,  dispersing 
themselves  in  the  interior,  barter  it  for  cinnamon, 
or  obtain  leave  to  peel  the  quantity  they  require. 

When  the  island  was  transferred  from  the  English 
£ast-India  Company  to  an  immediate  administration 
imder  the  King's  Government,  (namely,  on  the  6rst  of 
January  i80'2,)  it  was  thought  that  its  interests  in  ttie 
sale  of  cinnamon  would  be  better  secured  by  entering 
into  a  contract  with  the  Company,  granting  to  them 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  exporting  that  article  from 
the  colony.  It  was  consequently  agreed,  that  the 
Ceylon  Government  should  deliver  annually  to  thenv 
^400,000  lbs.  of  cinnamon,  making  4,314^  bales,  each 
bale  consisting  of,  within' a  small,  fraction,  9*2^  lbs. 
at  cinnamon ;  for  which  the  Company  granted  to  that 
Government  a  credit  of  j^.6o,000,  making  the  price 
of  the  cinnamon  three  shillings  per  lb.  The  Com- 
pany was  further  to  credit  tike  colony  for  the  amount 
of  all  clear  prints  that  it  should  make  beyond'  live  . 
per  cent,  on  that  commodity.     No  cinnamon  can,    * 
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coosequently,  be  sold  or  exported  firom  Ceylon  but 
by  tbe  Company  i  with  the  exception  of  what  is 
rgected  1^  their  aj^nt  there ;  and  that  is  add  finr 
consumption  in  India,  or  any  country  to  tbe  eastward 
of  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  price,  on  average^ 
of  1^  rix-dollar  per  lb.  It  is  suspected,  that,  occa^ 
sionally,  part  of  this  coarse  cinnamoD  finds  its  way 
into  tiie  European  market,  under  the  appellation  of 
Cassia.  Tbe  quantity  exported  annually  from  Ce^on 
is  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  pounds  English  wdg^t, 
whidi  is  chiefly  taken  to  Manilla,  and  thence  to 
Acapulco. 

In  the  year  I806,  the  Company  complained  of  the 
market  for  cinnamon  being  so  indifferent,  that  they 
could  not  clear  the  prime  cost  and  charges ;  and  pro^ 
posed,  that  450^000  lbs.  should  be  delivered  annually 
at  2f.  Bd.  per  lb.  instead  of  400,000  at  3s. ;  making 
the  amount  to  be  paid  annually  still  the  aaxae,  namely^ 
jf. 60,000.  To  this  proposal  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment acceded ;  and  it  remained  in  force  from  August 
I8O6,  to  April  1810,  when  the  parties  reverted  to  the 
*fbrmer  contract. 

In  the  year  1613,  it  was'represented  by  the  Ceylon 
Government,  that  the  price  current  of  cinnamon  in 
the  English  markets  indicated  that  large  profits  were 
made  by  the  Company  upon  the  sale  of  it,  beyond 
the  fire  per  cent  to  whjch  the  Company  had  been  rft* 
stricted  in  the  contract;  and  therefore  that  the  colony 
ha^  a  rig^t  to  the  surplus.    In  the  foUowiog  year, 
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it  waa  agreed  by  the  Company  tci  allow  to  Uie 
Ce;^OD  Government  a  sum  of  jf.  200,000  sterling 
nfion  that  head ;  and  to  give,  in  future  j^.iOi,CO0 
«tei^ag  animally,  instead  of  6o,000,  for  a  suf^ly  of 
400,000  lbs.  of  cinnamon. 

This  contract,  X  understand,  has  been  entered  into 
Sat  aeren  years.  Under  the  pressing  pecuniary  emer- 
gsndes  of  the  Colonial. <jovemment,  this  is  a  wel- 
(xime  assistance. 

In  adjusting  the  accounts,  however,  it  will  appear 
that  a  large  deduction  must  be  incurred  by  the  colony, 
in  consequence  of  having  very  seldom  delivered  tbe 
stipulated  quantity. 

lite  number  of  bales  to' be  shipped  annually  ia 
4,334^.  The  following  are  the  actual  investments 
made  from  1602  to  1813  incluaive. 


1S02  . 

■  3,679 

1808  . 

.  4,012 

IS03  . 

,  2,880 

I8O9  . 

.  3,910 

1804  . 

.  2,678 

1810  . 

.  4,425 

1805* 

■  XiSg 

1811  . 

.  4,000 

IB06  . 

.  4,166 

1812  . 

.  4,600 

1807  . 

.  4,850 

*  Up  to  this  date  the  Ceylon  Govermnent  debited  the  Com- 
pany for  the  quantity  otilj  that  had  been  delivered ;  but  from  the 
year  1906  inchuive,  the  whtde  amount  or  £.60,000  baa  been  drawn 
annuallf  hy  thotCirionul  Goremment. 
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The  quaoUty  of  dnnMnon  embaled  animal^  does 
not  depend  upon  casual  producdon,  but  on  Uie  aod- 
vity  used  in  cutting  and  peelii^,  and  chiefly  upon  the 
exerdoiu  of  the  Challias  in  obtaining  a  large  supply 
from  the  Candian  territory. 

The  dnnamon  gardens  lay  di^iersed  in  great  nara- 
bers  on  the  south  and  south-west  coasts  of  the  bland, 
between  Matura  and  Chilaw.  Some  of  them  are 
sunounded  l^  a  ditch,  to  prevent  the  incurnons  of 
cattle,  which  are  amazingly  fond  of  this  plant;  but 
the  greater  number  are  unprotected,  by  nther  fence, 
wall,  or  ditch.  The  penalties  agunst  these  iiKursions 
are  unfortunately  severe,  in  proportion  to  the  bcili^ 
left  to  their  being  committed ;~ no  less,  in  fact,  than 
the  for^ture  of  the  cattle.  Tliis  obliges  the  owners 
of  land  and  inhabitant!  of  villages  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  to  keep  persons  in  pay,  to  prevail  their  cattle 
from  straying  into  Uiese  gardens;  Hie  milk  wbidi 
these  cattle  give  is  so  trifling,  and  the  iohabltanb 
who  feed  upon  meat  are  so  few,  Aat  the  best  beef  is 
sold  for  two  fanams  per  lb.  at  the  highest,  which  may 
be  equal  to  about  two-pence  halfpenny*.  To  go, 
therefore,  to  any  great  expense  for  cattle  is  ruinous  to 
a  Ceylonese,  who  can  derive  no  advantage  bom  them, 
except  the  working  of  the.  rioe^eids ;  and  it  is  not 
profitable  to  him  to  keep  an  attendant  upon  them  fbrtbe 
whole  year.    It  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the 


"  U'a  Majetty'a  troops  an  supplied,  oa  KTenge,  st  die  n(e«f 
one  fanaro  and  a  qusiter  to  one  bam  kdA  a  half  per  Ik* 
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Qudlia  Lsscareens,  or  guards  of  the  dnnamon 
grounds,  who  are  endtled  to  a  very  large  share  of  all 
seizures,  have  driven  unattended  cattle  into  the  gardens, 
in  Older  to  hare  an  opportunity  of  seizing  on  them. 
Very  few  instances  of  this-  kind  suffice  to  deter  ihe 
timid  Ceytonese  from  rearing  or  keepmg  cattle  alto- 
gether ;  and  it  is  easy  to  concave,  hotv  this  circam- 
stasce  is  fraught  w^  the  most  detrimental  conse- 
<)uences  to  agriculture.  Of  late  yea^s,  in  foct,  the 
vant  of  cattle  for  the-  cultivation  of  rice-fields  has 
been  most  severely  felt,  and  has  in  a  gr^at  measure 
cnunped  the  iodiuby  trf  the  cotmtry  in  the  vicinity  of 
(VuiaiuoQ  gvdens, 

lliere  is  also  a  law  in  C^lon,  that  wherever  cinnamon 
grows,  dther  in  Government  lands,  or  in  private  g«r- 
deas  and  fields,  no  kind  of  cultivation.is  allowed  to  be 
introduced,  that  can  in  any  way  do  injury  to  that  plant. 
Under  such  restriction,  these  lands  are  cultivated  in  a 
very  nc^g«it  manner,  and  so  as  not  to  afiford  the 
produce  which  ought  to  be  derived  from  them. 

These  waghty  coasiderations  induced  Governor 
North  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  cultivation  of  cinna- 
'mon  to  the  principal  gardens  of  the  Marendhan  and 
Morotto,  near  Colombo,  and  one  or  two  more  near 
Vmnt  de  Galle  and  Matura ;  where  he  expected,  that,  by 
means  of  an  improved  cultivation  (as  part  of  those 
gardens  was  still  full  of  forest  trees),  and  by  forming 
another  extensive  plantation  at  Kaderane,  distant  about 
five  Qiilea  from  Negombo,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
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pronde  all  the  dnnamon  required  by  die  Corapsnjr; 
ud  that  he  could,  then,  destroy  that  plant  in  evasy 
other  part  of  the  British  territory ;  by  wluch  means 
three  very  important  ends  would  be  attained.  For  the 
first,  a  more  complete  monopoly  of  the  commodity 
and  a  greater  fitc^ty  in  preventing  every  encrow^ment 
upon  it ;  secondly,  that  all  the  other  dnnamon  gardens 
or  private  lands  where  euinamon  was  growing,  could 
be  turned  into  an  nnrestradned  cultivation  of  every 
Icind  of  grain ;  thirdly,  and  hf  far  the  greatest,  diat  the 
chief  obstacles  against  the  rearing  and  keeping  of  eatde> 
as  expluned  above,  would  thus  be  removed. 

The  Dutch  Government,  extremely  anxious  to  gronr 
ndthin  their  own  territoiy  all  the  cinnamon  they  wanted 
for  thrir  investments,  granted  the  possession  of  much 
buid  to  the  Ceylenese,  upon  condition  that  each  should 
plant  mth  dnnamon  one-third  part  of  the  l»id  allowed 
lum.  '  This  naturally  produced  an  infinite  number  of 
fmall  gardens,  dispersed  in  every  part,  where  dnnamon 
would  grow. 

In  canying  into  eflfect  the  above  excellent  project  of 
Governor  North,  great  care  was  necessary,  that  none 
of'die  plantations  or  small  gardens  should  be  destroyed, 
until  those  which  were  to  be  permanently  kept  up  shotild 
be  perfectly  adequate  to  yield  the  whole  supply.  The 
plan  was  acted  upon  during  Mr.  North's  government; 
but  it  was  t^Bcontinued,  upon  his  quitting  it,  on  the  pin 
of  a  defidency  in  the  supply  of  dnnamon ;  all  die  sm^ 
gardens,  that  had  not  been  destroyed,  were  ordered  to 
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be  jneaerveda  and  many  bom  whltdi  tbe  cinnaaion  had 
been  rooted  out  were  tgaia  replanted.  Too  wamfi  4 
desire  of  seang  the  plan  accomplished,  and  an  un- 
guarded aatici^iion  of  it,  perhaps,  induced  the  giwit- 
ing  lea.ve  too  soon,  ia  some  iostanpes,  to  the  holders 
of  tbe  land  to  destroy  the  pl^nt,  which  thc^  I  ooked  upon 
as  a  hindrance  to  their  proaperity.  But  there  can  b^ 
as  Uttle  doubt  concerning  the  practicability  of  the  mea- 
sure^ as  there  ie  vnth  regard  to  its  ei^ediencjr ;  and  I 
am  confident  that  it  would  have  been  finally  att^id^t 
then,  mth  full  success,  if  Government  had*persevered 
in  it.  The  cultivation  of  dnnamon,  confined  to  the 
gardens  of  Morotto,  Marendhan,  Hendelle,  Vellizere, 
oqe  or  two  near  Matura,  and  the  very  extensive  planta- 
t^n  b^un  by  Mr.  De  Jonville  at  Kadefane,  would  be 
perfectly  sufficient,  when  properly  attended,  to  supply 
the  usual  investments, — and,  it  is  reaspnably  believed, 
at  a  less  e:q>ense  than  wha^  they  now  cost  to  the  Cor 
lomal  Government, 

For  a  description  oT  the  plant  and  its  difiSerent 
species,  the  manner  of  cultivating  it,  and  the  peeling 
and  embaling  of  the  bark,  I  refer  .the  reader  to 
Mr.  CortUner's  Work,  which  contains  a  full  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  it.  I  will  add,  that  it  has  been 
proved,  upon  trial,  that  the  plants  which  grow  very 
luxuriant,  upon  a  naoist,  rich  soil,  product  a  thick, 
spongy  bark,  which  is  rejected  by  the  sorters  as  a 
very  indifferent  land.  In  a  suidy,  dry,  and  poor  soil, 
the  growth  of  dnnamon  is  slow,  and  its  bark  thin, 
but  of  a  compact  substance,  containing  less  of  watery 
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particles,  and  more  of  the  ardent  sfnrit  and  ml  of 
diuiainon. 

Of  the  Mahabaddes,  which  denomination  compre- 
hends all  persons  attached  to  the  cnltivation  and  pre- 
paration of  cinnamon,  the  Challias,  properly  speaking, 
or  peelers,  hold  the  first  rank ;  the  labourers,  the  second : 
although,  in  common  discourse,  the  appeltadons  of 
Mahabaddes  or  Challias  are  indiscriminately  used. 
Both  had  from  tlie  Dutch  Government  grants  of  lands, 
under  the  'title  of  Acconimodessans  *,  and  other  priri- 
\egea  granted  to  them,  in  remuneration  of  thar  ser- 
vices. They  received,  besides,  when  in  actual  em- 
ployment, one  parrah  and  a  half  of  rice,  And  seven 
'hnams  and  a  half,  per  month. 

The  British  Government,  however,  has  done  away 
the  Accommodessans,  and  withdrawn  the  privil^;es 
granted  to  them ;  except  the  following : 

1st,  That  all  Mahabaddes -are  entitled  to  receive 

from  Government  annually,  each  of  them, 

four  parrahs  of  salt,  at  the  very  low  price  of 

three  &nams  and  a  half  per  parrah. 

3dly,  Tliey  pay  nothing  for  the  passports  of  tlieir 

•  This  manner  of  paying  the  nstivea  for  their  labour  ia  folly 
explained  in  another  part  of  thii  Work. 

f  Maoy  <^  the  Mahabsddea  axe  tradcn,  weavers,  iml'.ma- 
tanng  men  :  they  carry  on  a  trade  of  arack,  coir,  arreca  noU,  and 
other  articles  of  exportation,  from  Ceylon  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
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idly,  T\ief  are  also  free  from  the  ferry  taxes,  m 
crossing  the  rivers. 
Instead  of  their  former  pay,  they  receive,  when  em- 
[doyed,  three  rbc-d<^rs  per  month,  and  one  parrah 
of  rice.  Fifty  bbourers,  or  peelers,  form  a  rancfuOf 
namely,  a  company,  and  work  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  a  Maharale,  and  two  Codadoreae.  The 
Maharale's  pay  is  five  parrahs  of  rice,  and  fifteen  rix- 
dt^rs ;  the  Codadoreas',  three  parrahs  of  rice,  and  lune 
rix-doUara  each ;  per  month. 

It  is  an  established  rule  in  the  rinnamon  depart- 
ment, to  make  monthly  stf^ipages  from  the  pay  cdf  At 
Maharales,  Codadoreas,  peders  or  labourers,  sgree- 
aUy  to  the  following  scale ;  namdy : 

From  the  Maharales,  Two  parrahs  of  rice,  and  five  rix-doQin. 
From  theCodadoreBa,  Ooe  ditto,     .     .     .  and  three  ditto. 
From  the  peelers  and  labouren,  ....      .  one  ditto. 

Tht  sum  thus  collected  is,  on  a  certun  day^  dlsbv 
buted  among  them  by  the  superintendant  of  the 
department}  at  his  own  discretion ;  fining  some^  and 
lewarding  others,  according  to  tlior  deserts. 

To  the  Mahabadde  cast  there  are  Head-men,  frith 
.^  titles  of  Modileara  and  Mohanderams,  who  are 
divided  into  two  classes;  namely.  Head-men  of  districts, 
v^o  have  the  superintendance  of  die  Mahabaddes  in 
tiieTr  villages,  keep  registers  of  them,  and  regulate  ihe 
.tntemal  police  of  the  cast;  and  Head-men  for  a 
general  superintendance  of  the  gardens,  and  directing 
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litteworkoft^  peelers  and  labourers.  TheHeBd-Aen 
of  districts  recave  from  Government  a  fixed  salaiy  of 
twentjr-ftre,  forty,  fifty,  or  seventy-five  rix-^ttan  per 
fbontfa :  die  Head-men,  for  th«ir  superintendance  of 
the  work,  are  pud  a  contingent  allowance  of  a  small 
som  per  diem  for  every  man  that  is  labouring  ottder 
them ;  the  predse  amount  of  wfaieh  I  hare  no^  mt  pic- 
cent,  ^  means  to  ascert^. 

There  are,  also,  a  first  MoAlear  and  first  Mohan- 
deram,  who  manage  the  department  under  the  English 
Snpenotendant.  Th«e  two  sititttions  bbve,  for  several 
^waiS)  been  filled  by  the  tvo  bro  thersRajapexe,  with  mudi 
«dmiitage  to  the  pablic>  aod  credit  to  Uiemsehres. 

Now  that  we  have  effected  the  GODi|uest  <£  the 
interior  of  the  island,  where  dnoamoD  is  to  be  pteati- 
folly  obtained,  (supposing  it  be  ascertained^  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  that  we  can  keep  peace- 
aUe  possession  of  it,)  it  may  be  a  matter  desferrii^ 
serious  consideration,  wheUier  Qovemment  may  not 
diaencamber  itself  of  the  whole  establishment,  abd 
purchase  the  cinnamon  from  the  natives  at  a  fixed 
price*.  This  certainly  would  stimuUte  the  general 
iadostry  of  the  coutitiry,  and  induce  its  lAhahitants  to 
ctdtimte  this  plant,  the  bark  of  n4iieh  would  pn^iAty 


*  The  whole  iDmtmeBt  that  i>  now  daily  expected  to  arrne 
home  (450D  bales]  his  been  cut  in  the  Candion  tenitoiy,  liDCe  its 
-conqoeit;  and  twice  the  quantity  cotiift  haye  beeb  cottected,  if 
-raqvired. 
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cost  GoTeniraent  less  than  it  dees  notr,  by  the  c 
of  the  [MreaeDt  establishmeDt.  ^^thout  doubt  it  ituj 
be  avaied,  that,  1^  the  latter  mode,  while  we  merdj 
fMf  die  iHrice  of  die  dnntmoD,  wludi,  in  this  vny, 
costs  about  three  or  four  &Daiiis  per  lb.,  we  keep  up 
a  gieat  political  influence,  t^  the  number  of  persons 
that  are  emftlo;^^  immediately  under  Gorernment. 
Certun  it  is,  that  if  the  present  sjmtein  is  continued, 
the  number  of- gardens  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  the 
enliiiwtion  of  cinnamon  confined  to  die  principal  ones, 
near  Colombo,  Fmnt  de  Gall^  and  Mature,  as  it  was 
prt^ected  by  Governor  North.  Iliis  system  would,  at 
all  times,  make  the  Ceylon  Government,  in  a  great 
measure,  independent  of  any  event  in  the  Candian 
country.  After  our  havii^  rettuned  pacific  possession 
of  that  eonntry  for  several  years,  the  number  of  those 
gudens,  too,  ought  be  reduced,  in  propordon  to  die 
dependence  ^t  could  be  placed  on  a  regular  soj^ly 
itOBi  Candy. 

No.  II^PEARL  FISHEHT, 


It  has,  I  believe,  been  the  amlntion  of  every  suc- 
cesuve  Governor,  ance  we  acquired  the  possessiui  of 
Ceyl<Hi,  to  place  this  source  of  revenue  upon  sudi  a 
systematic  plan,  if  possible,  as  to  derive  firom  it  a  per- 
manent sum  yearly:  but  hitherto  thdr  endeavours 
have  fiuled ;  and  the  periods  at  which  the  fisheries 
can  be  etfected,  appear,  stiU,  to  remun  a  matter  of 
great  uncerbdnty.    Pearl<oyster  banks  seem  to  occupy 
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many  parts  of  the  Stnuts  of  Manar :  those  opposite 
Condatchle  extend  about  eleven  miles,  from  north  to 
louth.  Pearl-oysters  are  found  at  Totecoreen,  and 
oppoute  Chilaw,  upon  a  small  bank^  The  Dutch  had 
discontinued  the  pearl  fisheries  since  the  year  1 768 ; 
bat,  in  I7p5,  Commissioners  had  been  appointed  ibr 
the  examinadon  of  the  banks ;  and  the  result  of  their 
inquiry  promised  a  very  abundant  produce.  We  avuled 
ourselves  of  this  informadoh,  found  in  theDutch  records 
of  Jafiu^atam ;  and,  in  the  Spring  of  1796]  fished  on 
the  banks  with  success ;  selUng  the  boats,  s^Miatdy, 
to  speculators,  at  so  much  per  day*. 

<  Hie  fisheries  of  the  years  1797  and  1798  were  sold 
to  the  same  renter,  who  re-sold  the  boats  separate^; 
and  their  produce  was  such  as  to  {nrnish  handsome 
fortunes  to  many  individuals,  who  were  concerned  in 
those  fisheries.  The  fishery  of  1799  ^"^  administered 
by  three  Commissioners,  and  the  boats  were  sold 
separately :  but  it  appeared  that  the  banks  had  been 
exhausted,  and  the  expectations  of  Government  were 
in  every  way  disiqjpointed.  Since  that  period,  the 
privilege  of  fishing  on  the  pearl  banks  has  been  sold  to 
general  renters. 

He  following  is  a  statement  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  this  colonial  resource^  since  the  year  1796; 


*  Namely,  ihe privO^e of  fiihtng with'Sboat*  msniied  vith a 
cert^  fiEod  number  of  diren, .  - 
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In  1796 jf6o,ooo 

1797 110,000 

1798 140,000 

1799 30,000 

The  smalt  banks  opposite  Chilaw  were  fished  in  the 
year  1803,  and  produced    ....  jf*!  5,000 

In  1804 75,000 

I806 35,000 

1808 90,000 

I8O9 25,000 

1814 64,000 

The  fisheries  of  the  years  1808,  9,  and  14,  were 
sold  to  the  same  renter.  That  of  I8O9  had  been  sold 
for  260,000  Porto-Novo  pagodas  ;  but  having  failed, 
a  remission  was  granted  him,  which  reduced  the 
revenue  of  that  year  to  2 5, 000/. 

This  remission  has  never  been  stipulated  in  the 
renters*  contracts  ;  but  they  always  expect  it  in  case  of 
&  considerable  failure.  It  was  effected,  in  that  year> 
in  the  most  liberal  and  satisfactory  manner  to  all 
parties:  not  only  the  principal  renter  was  released 
from  his  conditions,  bub  also,  by  common  consent, 
every  under-renter,  or  sub-renter.  It  was  not  only 
the  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  fishery  that  de- 
manded this  measure,  but  the  preservation,  likewise, 
of  the  pearl-banks ;  which,  if  allowed  to  be  fished  when 
there  are  no  longer  large  and  ripe  oysters  remuning, 
would  be  utterly  destroyed,  by  the  taking  up  of  the 
young  ones. 
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It  is  unaccountable  how  the  Dutch  neglected,  for 
so  many  years,  to  derive  a  revenue  ^om  the  pearl- 
fi^eiy  i  as  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  justly 
stated  in  Cordiner's  Ceylon,  that  ipany  oysters  must 
have  died,  and  the  pearls  have  been  washed  off,  from 
the  year  1768  to  1796.  There  is  some  reason  to 
apprehend,  however,  that  we  have,  on  the  o^r  hand, 
been  too  eager  in  prosecuting  this  fishery.  TTie  num- 
ber of  boats  we  have  usually  employed  has  been  from 
200  to  250.  The  Dutch,  in  17Q5,  when  the  banks 
were  quite  full,  had  recommended  the  employment  of 
only  120  boats.  With  a  small  number  of  boats,  the 
fishery  was  kept  under  a  more  strict  inspection,  the 
taking  of*^5mall  oysters  more  easily  prevented,  and 
the  fraudulent  fishing  by  unlicensed  boats  much  better 
guarded  against. 

The  fishing,  therefore,  with  a  less  number  of 
boats,  as  well  as  the  selling  of  the  boats,  dther  angle, 
or  in  small  lots  of  five  or  six  boats  each,  appear, 
to  me,  measures  to  be  recommended ;  the  one  for  the 
preservation  of  the  banks,  the  other  for  the  pecumary 
interest  of  Government,  and  for  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  small  capitalists  in  Ceylon  to  venture  upon  thii 
speculation,  and  to  purchase  the  boats  direct  from 
Government,  instead  of  paying  an  advanced  price  to 
the  renter,  who  has  almost  always  been  a  m«^Juuit 
of  Uie  continent  of  India,  and  not  an  inhabitant  of 
Ceylon. 

After  a  good  fishery,  there  is  a  small  revenue  doived 
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to  Qovernmentj  by  selling  the  licence  to  search  for 
pearls  upon  the  sandy  shores  at  Condatchie^  over  the 
places  where  the  pearl-oysters  were  deposited,  and  the 
country  around  them.  ■  Those  who  have  purchased  the  ■ 
fishing-boats  first  sell  the  privilege  of  searching,  during 
the  first  six  weeks  after  the  fishery,  for  pearls,  on  the 
^ot  where  the  oysters  of  those  boats,  which  are  gene- 
rally Icept  distinct,  were  deposited ;  for  they  are  indeed 
heaped,  without  further  care,  upon  the  sand.  If  the 
fishery  has  been  successful,  the  spot  where  the  contents 
of  each  boat  have  been  deported  will  sell  for  1.20  or 
130  Porto-Novo  pagodas,  about  5  or  600  rix-dollars. 
After  these  six  weeks,  the  privilege  of  further  search 
belongs  to  Government ;  and  the  whole  farm,  for  the 
first  six  months  following,  will  sell,  sometimes,  for 
7  or  8,000  rix-dollars. 

With  respect  to  the  fisheries  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  year  1 798,  it  has  been  remarked,  Uiat  the 
oysters  no  longer  produce  the  same  proportion  of 
fine  lai^e  pearls,  as  were  collected  from  those  in 
1796,  7,  and  8.  An  intelligent  and  assiduous  public 
servant  thinks,  that  the  younger  oysters,  bang  dis- 
turbed by  the  divers  in  taking  up  the  large  ones,  are  in 
some  manner  injured,  and  prevented  fi'om  forming  the 
fine  large  pearls.  This  gentleman;  Captain  G.  Laugh- 
ton,  who  held  the  situation  of  Master  Attendant,  first 
at  Point  de  Galle,  and  afterwards'  at  Colombo,  fiom  the 
year  17Q9  till  1813,  attended  and  directed  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  banks  and  all  the  fisheries,  during- that 
s2 
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period  i  aad  ^wier  faira  ihe  different  superiDtendant» 
of  the  fisheries  made  their  apprenticeship: — ^his  o{»nion 
is  therefore  of  weight  in  these  matters.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  found,  when  the  banks  were  fished  after  the 
long  interval  in  which  the  Dutch  Government  had 
neglected  them,  that  heaps  of  the  shells  of  the  old  oysters 
were  found  upon  the  banks,  whereon  they  had  died  ; 
and  it  is,  I  believe,  well  ascertained,  that  the  pearl-oyster 
will  not  live  above  seven  or  eight  years.  Some  doubt 
may  therefore  arise,  whether  more  is  gained  or  lost 
by  allowing  the  banks  to  remain  undisturbed  longer 
than  that  period.  I  think,  however,  that  the  loss 
would  be  the  greatest;  and,  as  every  Governor  is 
anxious  to  collect  as  much  revenue  as  possible,  from 
all  public  resources,  during  his  government,  which  is 
not  likely  to  last  longer  than  six  or  seven  years^  the 
peart-oysters  have  little  chance  of  being  left  to  £e  of 
old  age. 

A  commission  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  dear  pro- 
duce of  the  pearl-fisheri^  has  been  granted  to  the 
superintend|ftit ;  and  this  appointment  has  so  often 
been  conferred  on  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Gover- 
nor, that  it  has  been  by  many  (although,  I  believe, 
without  good  foundadon)  considered  as  a  commission 
attached  to  that  situation.  The  old  Civil  ^rvants  h^ve 
certainly  n  stronger  claim  to  it ;  as  bnng  one  of  the 
very  few  ^fts  in  the  Governor*s  power  to  confer  upon 
old  and  well- deserving  persons,  wbo  have  spent  the 
best  part  of  thur  lives,  and  injured  their  health  and  con- 
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stitution  in  his  Majes^'s  service  in  Ceylon,  and  contri- 
buted, by  their  exertions,  to  the  welfare  of  die  colony. 
I  may,  also,  be  peimitted  to  suggest,  that  the  coni- 
miBaion  might,  with  much  propriety,  be  vested  in  two 
or  three  Civil  servants. 

No.HI.— CHANKk 

The  chank  •  fishery  is  an  object  of  material  conse- 
quence to  the  British  Ceylon  Government,  in  point  of 
revenue;  which,  till  the  year  18I3,  was  derived  from 
this  article  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the  sale  of  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  this  shell,  which  gives 
the  amount  stated  in  Table,  No.  l6:  secondly,  the 
export  duties  upon  the  chanks,  when  taken  from 
Ceylon,  making  an  average  of  5000  rix-dollars  a  year. 
But  this  fishery  is  even  of  greater  importance;  because 
it  is  a  great  nursery  for  divers,  whose  services  are 
wanted  in  the  pearl  fishery. 

Hie  chank  is  a  sea-shell,  which  is  sawed  into  rings  of 
different  sizes,  and  worn  by  all  Indian  women,  as  an  or- 
nament, on  their  arms,  legs,  toes,  and  fingers.  But  the 
great  market  for  the  sate  of  these  shells  is  Bengal,  where 
a  religious  prqudice  is  entertuned  in  their  favour  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  thousands  of  them  are  buried 
wth  the  bodies  of  opulent  and  distinguished  persons 
in  that  part  of  India :  this  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
and  constant  demand  for  them. 

•  Called  by  Cordiner,  thanque, 
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Hie  only  chank-fisheiy  that  was  established  l^  the 
Dutch  in  Ceylon,  was  attached  to  the  revenue  depart- 
ment of  Jaflln&patam ;  and  annually  rented  out,  at  ^but 
place,  from  the  first  day  of  September,  to  the  tlurty- 
first  of  the  following  August. 

By  tlie  early  regulations  of  the  Dutch,  the  fishery 
was  confined  to  the  coast  of  Ceylon  and  the  adjacent 
little  islands,  extending  from  the  north  end  of  Calpen- 
teen  to  the  point  of  land  nearly  opposite  to  Jaffn^ia- 
tam,  called  Calamony ;  and  to  a  depth  of  water  not 
exceeding  three  fathoms,  with  the  view  of  keeping  clear 
of  the  pearl-banks,  which  lie  in  deqier  water. 

The  number  of  boats  to  be  employed  in  the  fishery 
'  was  restricted  to  twenty-five,  and  the  number  of  divers 
in  each  boat  to  twenty-five  also,  making  the  total 
number  of  635  divers.  These  twenty-five  boats  were 
directed  to  sdl  in  a  fleet,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  pilot's  flag ;  excepting  when  one  or  more  ho»ts 
were  sent,  under  the  inspection  of  proper  ofBcers,  to 
search  for  new  shoals  of  chanks,  or  for  provisions. 

No  person  was  allowed  to  fish  for  chanks,  except 
the  registered  divers  of  the  renter;  and  the  chanks 
taken  during  the  season  were  lodged  in  the  Government 
storehouses,  to  be  inspected  by  Government  officers 
previously  to  exportation. 

To  preserve  a  constant  supply  of  chanksi  it  wis 
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ordered,  that  all  those  below  a  certtun  size  shoidd  be 
thrown  back  into  the'  sea ;  and  the  use  of  instruments 
to  drag  them,  as  oysters  are  dragged  in  Europe,  was 
forbidden,  because  those  instruments  were,  nith  gooid 
reason,  supposed  to  kill  the  young  chanks,  by  breaking 
their  tender  shells. 

It  appears  there  were  so  few  pearl-fisheries 
carried  on  by  the  Dutch,  that  there  was  no  written 
regulation  for  securing  to  the  chank  renter  a  remission 
of  his  rent  during  the  pearl-fishery,  or  reservation  on 
behalf  of  Government  for  taking  the  divers  employed 
in  fishing  for  chanks ;  but  when  pearl-fisheries  oc- 
(nirred,  and  the  divers  were  taken  from  the  renter,  he 
was  allowed  a  remission  of  one-half  of  his  rent,  as  a 
just  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  divers  during  the 
most  &vourable  season  of  the  year. 

The  renter  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  divers,  for  each 
kind  of  chank,  as  follows :  namely,  for  the  pi^el, 
nxteen  rix-dollars  and  two-^irds,  for  1000  chanks ; 
and  for  the  pattif,  thirteen  rix-dollars  and  one-half,  for 
the  same  number ;  and  from  twenty  rix-dollars  upwards 
for  each  of  the  waUmapory,  or  right-hand  chanks, 
according  to  their  size. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  all  the  chanks  found 
to  the  northward  of  a  line  drawn  from  a  point,  about 
midway  between  Talmanar  and  Canjangally,  situated 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island  of  Manar,  to  the 
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opposite  coast,  are  of  the  kind  called  patty,  and  are 
distinguished  by  a  short  flat  head ;  and  all  those  found 
to  the  southward  of  that  line,  are  of  the  kind  called 
pcgel,  and  are  known  from  dieir  having  a  longer  and 
more-pointed  head  than  the  former;  nor  was  there 
ever  an  instance  of  a  deviation  from  this  singular  law 
of  nature.  The  wallampory,  or  right-hand  chanka, 
are  found  of  hoth  kinds. 

Besides  the  rent  pud  to  Government,  and  the  price 
of  the  chanks  paid  to  the  divers,  the  &rmer  or  renter 
was  further  subject  to  diarges  for  wages  to  amkoplies  or 
derks,  peons  or  head-men  of  the  divers,  shark  and 
alligator  charmers,  feasts  and  presents  to  those 
people  at  particular  periods,  and,  lastly,  boat,  store- 
house, and  cooh/  hire. 

It  was  found,  that  a  strict  observance  of  the  first 
condition,  restricting  the  boats  bo  twenty-five,  was 
incompatible  with  the  interest  of  the  concern ;  and  a 
deviation  from  it  was  connived  at,  althoi^h  the  letter 
of  the  original  engagement  was  preserved. 

It  mis  found,  ^o,  that  boats  capable  of  carrying 
twenty-five  divers  were  too  unwieldy  and  expensive ;  and 
that  to  compel  the  divers  who  resided  at  Manar  to  go  to 
Calpenteen,  and  those  who  resided  at  Calpenteen  to  go 
to  Manar,  was  burdensome  to  them  and  to  the  raiter; 
besides,  that  the  island  had  not  more  than  200  lUvers, 
although  625  were  allowed  by  the  ^reement.    Canoes, 
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therefore,  were  adopted  instead  of  boats,  and  the  (Urera 
were  allowed  to  fish  at  both  places  at  the  same  time. 

In  spite  of  the  r^ulations  of  Government,  die 
fishermen  of  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  little 
islands  where  chanks  are  found,  did  not  refrdn 
from  taking  such  chanks  as  the}r  met  with :  thdr 
poverty,  and  the  opportunity  of  selling  the  smug> 
gled  chanks  to  the  boats'  crews  wliich  stopped  at 
the  islands,  on  their  way  to  the  continent  of  India, 
bdng  too  powerful  a  temptation  to  be  resisted.  In 
order  to  convert  the  chanks  so  taken  to  the  advantage 
of  Government,  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  rent, 
the  £irmer  vms,  tadtly,  permitted  to  purchase  these 
chanks  from  the  fi^ermen,  at  the  same  rate  as  he  paid 
for  ^em  to  the  divers.  The  total  quantity  taken  in 
this  way,  during  one  year,  has  amounted,  sometimes, 
to  40>O00,  the  value  of  which,  according  to  the  ave- 
rage price,  was  about  1600  Porto-Novo  pagodas. 

It  was  likewise  discovered,  that  on  some  of  the  spots 
which  most  abounded  with  chanks,  fishing  had  been 
prevented,  in  consequence  of  the  pretended  neighbour- 
hood of  pearl-banks,  which  were'  afterwards  found  to 
have  no  eidstence ;  and  the  limits  of  the  fishery  were 
taatly  extended  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  fethoms 
o£F  Nodakoda,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of 
Manar,  and  from  Calamony  to  the  opposite  island 
of  Mandedivoe.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  fishery 
under  the  Dutch  Government  ;<  and,  in  general,  the 
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Testrictions  and  r^ulations  which  were  then  in  force 
have  been  hitherto  conUnued. 

Jaffiiapatam  was  taken  by  the  British  forces  towards 
the  end  of  September,  1795 ;  when  the  chank  form  of 
1795,  6,  had  dready  been  sold  for  19,650  rix-dollars. 
The  English  Government  disposed  of  it  for  the  years 
17p6>  7>  for  22,250  rix-dollars>  and  in  the  foUowii^ 
years  as  below  stated ;  namely : 

Fot  1797,  S, 22^250,  aa  in  the  preoeifing. 

1798,  9, 30,050 

1799,  1800, -.  41,100 

1800,  ), 51,500 

1801,  2, 35,400* 

1802,  3, 41,500 

1803,  4, 27,500 

1804,  5, •\ 

1805,  6, >  91,400,  in  one  jontract. 

1806,  7,  .  . J 

1807,  8, cannot  here  be 'aaootained. 

1808,  9, 56,433 

1809,  10, 43,639 

1810,  11, 64,468 

1811,  12, 50,291 

In  the  year  1803,  the  conditions  of  the  forms  were 
materially  altered.     The  remisiiion  to  the  renter,  in 

*  For  eight  months  only ;  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  year 
having  then  been  changed,  from  the  first  of  SeptembCT  to  the 
fint  of  Majr. 
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case  of  a  pearl-^hery,  which  was  formerly  only  tadtly 
granted,  to  the  amount  of  one-half  of  his  rent,  was 
made  a  written  arricle  of  the  contract ;  but  reduced 
to  only  one-third  of  the  amount  of  his  rent.  The 
exportation  of  chanks  from  Ceylon  was  charged  mth 
a  duty  of  about  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  has, 
upon  an  average,  yielded  about  5000  rix-doUars  per 
annum.  The  limits  of  the  fishery  were  extended 
round  the  northern  coast  of  Ceylon,  as  &r  as  MoUetivo ; 
and. the  taking  of  chanks  by  any  but  the  regulated 
divers  was  forbidden.  These  alterations  seem,  in  that 
year,  and  those  immediately  following,  to  have  in  some 
measure  reduced  the  revenue ;  but  it  soon  rose  agun, 
lugher  than  it  had  ever  been. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  merchants  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  purchase  this  hrm  from  Government,  did 
not  choose  to  make  such  offers  as  the  Governor 
thought  'proper  to  accept;  and  the  measure  was 
adopted,  to  have  the  chanks  fished  for  that  year  on 
account  of  Government,  imder  the  inspection  of  a 
very  intelligent  and  zealous  Gvil  servant,  Mr.  N. 
Mooyaart.  There  were  more  reasons  than  one  for 
undertaking  this  fishery  on  the  public  account. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  chank-fishery 
forms  the  divers  for  pearl-oysters,  and  is  the  cause  which 
brings  to  Ceylon  a  number  of  divers  from  the  coast 
of  the  continent  of  India.  There  are,  as  it  has  also 
been  stated,  some  t^vers  who  are  natives  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Ceylon.    These,  however,  have  tSmimshed 
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coaudenbty  nnce  the  year  1797;  wluch  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  following  causes. — ^Tlie  merchants 
who  have  hitherto  rented  the  chank  form,  were  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast  opposite  to  Ceylon ;  who  would, 
therefore,  employ  the  people  of  thdr  own  villages  and 
neighbourhood,  in  preference  to  the  Ceylon  divers. 
They  also  found  great  advantages  in  doing  so : — ^in  the 
first  place,  having  con»derable  influence  in  the  villages 
vdiere  those  divers  reside  with  their  families,  they  had, 
in  some  measilre,  a  security  for  their  good  condnet. 
To  these  divers  ^e  renters  luve  been  in  the  haUt  of 
making  advances  of  money,  and  keeping  them  in  lh«r 
debt.  By  so  doing,  and  makmg  them  pay  a  lugfa 
interest  for  the  money  thus  advanced,  they  derive 
considerable  profits,  and  keep  the  divers  in  con- 
stant, subjection;  so  that,  b^ng  masters  of  their 
services,  they  prevent  competitors  coming  forward  in 
the  purchase  of  the  chank  farm,  and  by  these  means 
obtain  it  upon  lower  terms  than  they  otherwise  could 
procure  it.  The  Cejdon  divers  have,  therefore,  been 
discouraged  from  that  occupation ;  and  those  from 
the  coast  of  the  continent  have  continued  to  frequent 
Ceylon,  during  certain  seasons  in  the  year,  for  the 
chank  and  peari  fisheries,  and  have  regularly  returned 
to  their  villages  with  the  little  wealth  they  have  accu- 
mulated. In  this  way,  the  Ceylon  Government  has, 
in  some  degree,  been  made  dependent  upon  foragn 
divers,  even  for  the  pearl-fisheiy,  in  which  they  recdve, 
for  tiieir  share,  one-fourth  of  all  the  oysters  that  are 
brought  up.  This  is  a  very  serious  loss  indeed  to  the 
colony.    The  keeping,  therefore,  the  chank  fisheiy 
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under  the  immediate  management  of  Govemment 
ma;^  be  attended  with  very  important  advantages  to 
the  colony. 

I  have  stated  already,  diat  the  chank  renters  were 
oUiged  to  pay  to  the  divers,  since  the  time  of  the 
Dutch,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  rix-doltars  and  two-thirds 
for  1000  chanks  of  the  p^el  kind,  and  thirteen  rix- 
doUars  and  one-half  for  lOOO  chanks  of  the  patty. 
Hiis  rate  of  payment,  those  renters  have  still  con-  * 
tinued  to  the  Ceylon  tUvers ;  nor  have  they  increased 
it,  notwithstanding  the  value  of  the  rix-dollar  is  so 
very  much  towered,  and  that  of  eveiy  article  of  liCe 
doubled.  But  the  sud  renters  have  allowed  to  the 
coast  divers,  eight  Porto-Novo  pagodas  for  every  lOOO 
chiuiks ;  which  is,  at  least,  double  what  they  would 
pay  to  the  Ceylon  divers.  Many  of  the  latter  have 
cmiaequentiy  discontinued  that  occupation. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  in  every  way,  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Ceylon 
divers ;  and  to  induoe  those  of  the  opposite  coast,  who 
accumulate  wealth  in  the  Ceylon  fisheries,  to  settie  in 
it,  by  granting  them  lands,  and  such  advantages  as  may 
make  tiiem  comfortable  in  it.  Their  bang  employed 
immediately  by  the  Ceylon  Government,  in  the  chank 
fishery,  may  relieve  them  fi-om  the  subjection  they 
were  under  to  the  merchants  who  former^  rented  the 
fishery,  and  may  thus  fiir  remove  one  of  the  objections 
to  thdr  settling  In  the  colony. 
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No.  IV^CHOY-ROOT. 

The  choy-root,  or  madder,  is  an  article  of  conside- 
rable export  from  Ceylon  ;  it  is  employed  in  dyeing, 
and  gives  a  fine  red  colour  to  cotton  cloth  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  it  Its  price,  at  the  place  of  exportation, 
is  about  1 75  rix-doUars  per  candy,  of  aoo  tbs.  English 
weight ;  and  the  quantity  sent  out  of  it,  yearly,  may 
be  rated  at  300  candies.  This  root  grows  wild ;  and 
•  it  is  allowed  only  to  a  particular  cast  of  people,  called 
choy-root  diggers,  to  collect  it.  These  people  came 
originally  from  the  coast  of  the  condnent  of  India, 
opposite  to  Ceylon,  and  are  allowed,  by  Government, 
a  fixed  price  for  all  they  dig,  which  they  must  deliver 
to  Governments  that  price  is  about  seventy-five  or 
«ghty  rix-dollars  per  candy.  The  difference  between 
that  price  and  175  rix-dollars,  deducting,  perhaps, ten 
or  fifteen  per  cent,  for  commission  to  an  agent  for  col- 
lecting it,  loss  of  weight  by  getting  drier,  expenses  of 
embaling,  &c.  &c.  make  the  Government  profits  about 
'27,000  rix-dollars  ^  annum. 

Some  of  this  root  was  brought  to  Engtuid  a  few 
years  ago,  but  met  with  no  encouragement.  It  is 
exceedingly  bulky,  and  consequently  very  expensive  in 
freight.  Subsequent  trials,  in  its  application,  may, 
periiaps,  discover  it  to  be  a  valuable  article  of  trade. 
Ilie  choy-root  exported  from  Ceylon  is  almost  all 
collected  in  the  districts  of  Manar,  Jafihapatam,  and 
die  Wanny. 
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No.  v.—  ELEPHANTS. 

After  the  full  and  accurate  description  given 
of  the  elephant-hunting,  in  Cordiner's  Ceylon,  it 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject. 
I  shall  therefore  merely  state,  that  the  ta^ng  of 
^ephants  is  no  longer  considered  by  the  Ceylon 
Government  an  important  branch  of  revenue,  as  it 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  Dutch  administration. 
Ilie  prices  paid  for  that  animal,  on  the  continent  of  . 
India,  are,  in  modem  times,  very  low  in  proportion  to 
what  they  were  formerly  * ;  and  the  C^lon  Govern- 
ment has  found,  that,  taking  into  account  the  eiq>enses 
to  themselves,  and  the  loss  of  time  to  the  natives,  by 
whom  the  elephant  bunts  are  attended — the  chaiges 
incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  them,  before  they  can 
be  tamed — together  with  the  very  great  number  of 
them  that  die, — the  profits  arising  from  their  sale  are 
so  much  overbalanced,  that  no  hunts  are  nowattempted, 
unless  the  elephants  approach  the  cultivated  provinces 
in  such  numbers  as  to  produce  serious  devastationSj 
when  a  hunting  is  ordered,  nith  the  mere  view  of 
clearing  those  districts  from  the  ravages  of  that 
destructive  animal.  The  natives  have,  on  ^milar 
occasions,  been  called  together,  especially  the  cast 


*  In  the  year  1701,  the  Dutch  Government  derived  from  this 
branch  of  revehue  a  net  profit  of  63,345  pagodas,  for  elephants 
eoit  over  to  the  continent  of  India ;  bat,  in  the  latter  years  of 
tlieir  administration,  the  elephant-hunts  were  attended  with  loss, 
instead  of  gain. 
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which  b  particularly  hoand  to  that  sendee ;  and  afto* 
effecting  the  hunt  at  their  own  expense,  they  have 
been  allowed  to  sell  the  elephants  on  their  own  account. 

In  the  Wanny  district,  however,  where  elephants  are 
caught  singly,  with  the  assistance  of  tame  ones,  the 
privil^e  of  hunting  in  that  manner  is  sold  to  some 
inchvidual,  at  an  average  of  2500  or  3000  rix-dolhrs 
pvr  amaaa. 


NuVl^ABTICLES    SOLD  UNDEB    A   PARTICULAR    CON- 
TRACT. AND  ESPECIAU.T  8APPAN  WOOD. 

This  contract,  which  was  entered  into  by  the 
Ceylon  Government,  with  an  Armenian  merchant  of 
Madras,  originated  in  the  desire  to  give  a  larger  e?it 
to  the  productions  of  the  island,  applying  some  of 
them  to  exportation  which  have  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered of  little  or  no  value;  as,  the  shark-lins,  and 
hicho  de  mar,  or  sea-urchin.  They  are  both  substances 
of  a  glutinous  nature,  and  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
culinary  purposes.  They  make  a  palatable  and  ridi 
soup;  and  the  sea-urchin  is  dressed  in  different  kinds 
of  stews,  being  esteemed  a  very  nutritious  and 
strengthening  food,  though  excessively  heating.  The 
shark -fins  are  preserved  merely  by  being  severed  from 
the  fish,  and  dried  in  the  sun  :  the  sea-urchin  is  cured 
by  first  pressing  the  water  out  of  it,  and  then  laying 
it  in  dry  lime,  called,  by  the  natives,  chutmam.  Tlie 
sea-urchin  is  found  in  shallow  water;  and  the  shores 
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near  Jafibapaitam  sbouod  vith  it.  These  artideSj  m_ 
ikU  as  the  choy-root  and  sappan-wood  collected  in 
the  island,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  satin-wood,  and 
ebony,  were  given  to  that  Armenian  merchant,  in 
exch<t)ge  ^r  rice  to  be  itnported  and  deliver^  to 
Government  at  prices  agreed  upon.  From  what  has 
been  already  stated  respecting  the  commerce  of -Im- 
port in  rice,  it  U.  evidait  that  it  greatly  exceedsj  in 
magnitude  and  importance^  every  other  branch  of 
obloni*!  tf^de;  Under  Uiis  reflection,  a  longer  con- 
tinuatlon  of  that  contract  might  have  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  soltd  and  permanent  interests  of  th^ 
oolony*  After  it  had  been  kept  on  foot  for  three  or 
four  years,  the  Ceylon  merchants  were  made  suffi- 
ciently aware  ef  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
ventorihg  upon  some  of  the  new  articles  of  expor- 
tation which  had  made  part  of  it.  The  purposes  for 
which  the  contract  had  been  entered  into  were  then 
fulfilled ;  and  it  became  advisable^  on  the  other  hand, 
to  encourage  the  Ceylon  merchants,  instead  of  foreign 
ones,  in  the  importation  of  grain. 

Among  the  articles,  how^Cr,  that  formed  part  of 
that  contract,  was  the  sappan-wood;  which  deserves 
our  fiirther  attention.  The  sappan-wood  is  a  sort  of 
•  bg-wood,  made  use  of  for  dyeing  cotton-cloth  of 
a  fine  red,  or,  rather,  very  deep  orange"  colour.  Every 
{lort  of  the  tree  can  be  employed  in  this  process^ 
except  the  leaves  and  the  bat\..  The  small  and  large 
Inanche^  and  the  root  of  it,  are  equally  good.    It  14 
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¥  'aold  fcy  weight)  wid,  at  the  place  of  eiportation, 
H'fetches  froift  twenty-five  to  twenty-«ght  rix-dollara 
per  candy  of  500  lbs. :  ofi  the  continent  of  India,  it 
sells  for  eight  of  ten  p^pdas :  but  it  is  very  bulky, 
of  an  irregular  shape,  and  con3e£[uently  very  ~Apen- 
sive  in  freight. 

This  plant  is  tnd^nobs  to  Ceylon:  it  growa 
spontaneously  in  the  sonthem  districts ;  and  there 
are  some  flourishing  plantations  in  that  of  H^dts. 
It  was^  once,  proposed  to  erect  a  BioDopolj|>.af  tin* 
^ticle  in  favour  of  Government,  and  to  have  culti- 
vated it  in  reguW  plantations,  placed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Modileara,  and  other  native  pnUic 
officers.  But  the  su^|}Ktion  was  not  adopted,  I 
,  belig^  both  because  the  object  was  not  \iikx3f.  tv 
prove  of  safiicient  importance ;  and  because  the  rab* 
ttopoly  system  required,  according  to  good  pcdiqr,  U> 
be  discouraged,  rather  than  promoted. 


STft  VII.uOOTEBVUEIfT  STUD  IN  THE  ISlAVXtS  OP  SXLFT 
AND  TWO  BHOTHEHS. 

This  is  an  establishment  capable  of  very  great  im- 
provement ;  butj  owing  to  its  distance  &om  the  seat 
of  Government,  >ind  the  difficult  of  access, -from  ^ 
monsoons  (which  do  not  allow  vessels  or  boats  to  pass 
to  1^1086  bhnds  from  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  snd  to 
tetum  to  the  samb  part  of  that  coast,  but  oblige  tliem  to 
make  Ceylon,  &r  from  the  first  pbint  of  de^wrttue),  and 
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owing  also  to  other  drcumstances  which  will  be  statet^^ 
this  establishment  had  not,  till  lately,  received  that ' 
attration  to  which  it  is  &irly  entitled.  The  Comman- 
dant and  Collector  of  Jafihapatam,  Colonel  Barboutj 
IradpA  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1 803,  obtained  from  the  Ceylon  Government  a  grant 
of  the  islands  of  Delft  and  Two  Brothers,  and  had 
begun  an  extensive  building  for  the  residence  of  a  confi- 
dential person,  to  superintend  the  stud,  and  occasionall]^ 
fprius  own  dwelling-place ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
fronvjwliat  I  know  of  the  superior  ability,  perseverance, 
and  intentions  of  that  gentleman,  that  tlie  estaUish- 
ment  of  the  stud  would  soon,  under  his  management, 
liave  become  very  extensive  and  profitable.  After  his 
d«ath,  those  islands  reAg^  under  the  immediate  * 
in^pectioB  of  Government,  through  the  Collec^rs  of  . 
J^fTnapatam.  ..His  Majesty's  orders  from  h^jjp  for- 
bidding grants  of  lands  to  Europeans,  issued,  as  I 
suppose,  under  the  apprehension  of  ill  consequences 
from  colonization,  hindered  the  executors  of  Colonel 
Barbout  &om  holding  that  grant.  But  these 'orders 
were  afterwards  repealed ;  and  in  the  year  1811,  part  of 
the  island  of  Delft,  which  is  the  most  populous  and 
la^;est  of  the  two,  and  has  almost  th6  whole  establish-  . 
znent  of  mares  and  stallions,  (the  Two  Brothers  being 
reserved  merely  for  feeding  a  few  of  the  young  horses,) 
was  demanded  from  Government,  by  several  gentle- 
men who  desired  to  wnptoy  it  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
qnd  duefly  in  the  cultivation  of  hemp -and  wheat. 
But  in  the  following  year,  those  pursuits  wer^  uitder- 
T2    , 
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||%iken  bjr  Government;  and  the  distingiushed  officer 
^how  at  the  head  of  it,  visited  the  island,  and  gave 
sensible  and  highly  beneficial  instructions,  both  for  the 
improvement  of  the  stud,  and  for  ^e  (^culture  oi 
the  'coantry.  With  respect  to  bemp,  it  was  easy  i6 . 
see,  tiiat,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  months,  the 
exertions  which  ware  made  would  be  attended  witk 
complete  success. 

The  Dut(^,  who  established  the  stud  at  Delft,  hifd 
taken  particular  care  to  have  ori^dly  ebe  fiiMst  Ani- 
Inan  mares.  Tht  breed,  which  eonsisted,  in  1812,  of 
about  200  mares,  and  fifty  colts  and  fillies,  has  some- 
whitt  detenorated.  But  I  us  informed  that  there  arc 
*  still  among  them  some  vett^Bbautdful  aninuds ;  and  that^ 
In  gewpl,  useful,  spiriteo^and  well-framed  horses,  fit 
for  Ufwcandry,  can  be  veared  from  it.,, 
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BOOK  HI. 
PUBLIC   REVENUE. 

PARTn. 

Ni>.J^TENUR£  OP  LAND,  AND  LAND  TAXES, 

Thb  power  which  was  originally  possessed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Land,  or  Great  Barons,  in  part  of  ancient 
Europe,  was  not  derived  from  the  feudal  law,  but  from 
allodial  possessions,  and  was  anterior  to  the  feudal 
system.  That  power  was  a  natund  Consequence  of 
the  influence  they  could.f#xert  by  means  of  their 
extensive  possessions,  in  an  age  where  the.  want  of 
dvitization,  fine  manubctures,  and  luxnri:es,  lHl^them 
no  odier  mode  of  employing  the  produce  of  their 
land,  but  the  application  of  it  tQ  the  maintenance  of 
that  power,  by  feeding  a  great  retinue  of  neeijy  people, 
who  were  either  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  tfao^ 
lands,  or  depended  entirely  on  the  liberality  orine 
Barons  for  their  support.  TTiese  chiefs  were,  therefore, 
in  ^  great  measure  independent  of, -and  often  formidable  . 
to,  him  who  afterwards  assumed  a  superior  command 
over  them,  and  became  their  Lord  paramount. 

Jn  the  territories  of  Candy,  on  the  contrary,  where 
dl  tiie  land  belonged  to  the  King,  by  law,  and  where 
it  had   all   been  granted,  or  was  still  occasionally 
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granted  by  him,  to  cert^n  casts  or  families,  under 
the  imposiUon,  either  of  personal  services  to  be  per- 
formed, or  of  certain  shares  of  the  produce  to  be  paid 
to  him;  or  where  those  lands  were  giveii  to  individuals, 
to  b£  held  only  for  life,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  crown  ; 
or  as  a  compensation  for  executing  the  duties  of  certain 
public  offices,  and,  consequently,  held  only  as  long  as 
the  individual  was  continued  in  those  offices,urthe 
poW|pr  of <  the  great  Adigars,  Disavoes,  and  (^  me  best 
and  richest  families  in  Candy,  was  reduced  to  Nothing, 
as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  supported  by  the  &vour  and 
'protection  of  the  IGng;  who  therefore  engrossed,' per- 
sonally and  exclusively,  not  only  all  the  authori^,  but 
also  all  the  respect,  consideration,  and  influence  in 
the  country  *. 

*  With  a  nation  that  has  but  little  trtde,  with  (iiirdl|r  any  kind  of 
naauracture,  and  which  k  merdj-  agriculkura),  eiUier  family  of  indi-  4 
Ytdual  importance  are  naturally  centered  in  the  poesesaion  of  land. 
Bemier,  in  his  description  of  the  Mogul  empire,  Vol.  U.  p.  133, 
English  edition,  8vt>,  published  in  1676,  after  giving  an  ascotmt  of 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Grew  Mogul,  concludes  by 
^ing :  "  In  a  vord,  you  may  take  notice,  that  this  Great  M(^n) 
^^ttkes  himself  heir  of  the  Omrahs  or  Lords,  and  of  the  Mans^ 
•  "  dars  or  petty  Lords,  that  are  in  his  pay ;  and  (which  is  of  very 
*'  great  consequence)  that  all  the  lands  of  the  empire  are  his  pro- 
"  perCy,  excepting  some  houses  and  gardens,  which  he  giveth^ 
"  leave  to  his  subjects  to  seU,  divide,  or  buy,  amongst  than,  A 
"  they  shall  think  fit." — I  have  remarked,  that  the  great  power 
which  was  possessed  by  the  King  of  Gandy,  originated,^  my  opi- 
nion, from  his  being  considered  the  only  lord  and  proprietor  of 
land  in  the  kingdom.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  to  this  great 
defect  of  the  ancient  Lostcm  legislation,  among  the  Native  Powers,' 
the  servility  and  abject  state  of  the  subjects  towards  theii  Princes 
ig  to  be  attributed- 
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The  ^laia  of  duties  and  services  whidi  was  there  este- 
b^Bhed,  binding  everjr  class,  and  ereiy  individual,  from 
the  hi^wst  to  the  lowest  rai^,  was  the  great  movisg 
mwfhiiWj  applied  to  enforce  <}ie  dvil  and  judicial  ad- 
loimsbation  of  GovNnnaent,  to  r^^ulate  the  pu^uita 
of  agrieulture,  or  to  carry  on  an  offensivje  or  defensive 
war ;  and  certuply,  in  some  measure,  resembles  that 
diua  of  duties  and  services  estab&shed  by  the  feud^ 
lai^^^Et(H>pe,  with  this  distIacdon>  -that,  in  Europe^ 
those' duties  and, services  to  the  Sovereign  seem  to 
bftve  been  intfoducod  with  a  view  ,to  check  and  keep 
mthin  proper  bounikries  the  power  of  dte  Barons, 
who  wci%  the  ac^d  Lords  of  the  soil,  and  held  in 
«ervitude  the  popiwrattn  that  was  attained  to  that  soil. 
In  Ceylon,  on  die  contrary,  the  right  to  the  land  wai 
centred  in  the  KJogi  fronz  which  it  appeus  that  the 
real  foHodalion  of  the  two  systems  was  essendally 
'  diffiarent,  and,  consequently,  opposite  effects  ensued 
from  them. 

In  Candy,  those  frequent,  open,iu]d  protracted  vnn, 
of  one  chief  agunst  another,  or  sometimes  against  %> 
Sovereign  himself,  did.  not  occur ;  and  the  Candiana 
have,  for  many  centuries,  tamely  submitted  to  a  most 
#^tntrary  and  oruel  Government,  which. did  not  hesitate 
to.  encroach  upon  every  law  of  the  cpu^tiy ;  for  it  had 
laws,  which,  opposed- to  the  will  and  whims  of  the 
Sovereign,  were  but  a  dead  letter.  Every  principle 
of  justice,  good  policy,  and  huipamtv,  were  daily  dis- 
regarded and  inaolted  I^  him  with^erilect  impum^^ 
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The  long  su&rings  of  that  devoted  nation  cciald  only 
occasionally  rouse  it  to  sofae  feeble  and  abortive  eaoer" 
tions,  even  when  trampled  down,  and  made  to  bl^ed  b}c 
the  most  disgusting  acts  of  barbari^.  Then  loi^ 
submission  to  Raja  Singa,  who  tyrantuzed  over  thoA 
at  the  time  of  Knox's -capUvity;  their  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  revolt  at  that  period ;  and  their  long :  fbii- 
beaninee  under  the  late  King,  notwithstiuii£ 
prospects  of  aid  which  they  had  -from  tb^  I 
Venmient,  since  the  year  1S03 ;  prove  that  there  was, 
in  thdr  political  constitution,  -a  very  peculiar  and 
powerful '  cause  that  kept  them  in  subjection,  Twp 
fikcts  are  very  remarkable  indeed  >a|[n  the  year  1 803, 
when  the  British  army  took  pbasession  of  Cand/* 
Moottoo  Swamy  was  placed  <m  the  throne  of  U« 
He  was  brother-in-law  to  the  former  King,  and  :a 
Prince  of  the  mildest  disposition,  most  prqpossessiog 
person,  and  pleasing  manners.  He  had  been  generally 
beloved  in  Candy ;  and  the  former  sovereign  had 
named  him  his  successor  to  the  throne,  which,  by  the 
laws  of  that  copntry,  is  a  very  strong  title  to  it  He 
mtfi  ^o  nearer  related  to  that  sovereign  than  the  King 
^ho  had  been  expelled  by  us  from  Candy,  and  wfaoss 
disposition  had  already  proved  itself  tyranmt^,'  oppres" 
uve,  and.  cruel.  Yet  when  our  troops  entered  tbe^ft 
town  of  Candy,  it  was  found  literally  without  inha- 
bitants; and,  notwithstanding  all  the- means  used  by 
the  British  Government  to  bring  over  some  of  the 
Candians  to  espouse '  the  party  of  Moot^o  Swamy, 
tfK^t  on?  of  them  Could  be  prevtuled  npoato  join  hi^i. 
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'  Unfortunste  drcumstarices  soon  compelled  us  to 
sbnidon  rfie  conquest  of  that  country  ;  and  since  that 
period,  the  ]Kte  Kin^  daily  continued  to  exercise  acts  of 
&e  most  wanton  cruelty.  Hie  first  Ad^ar,  Peleme 
Tabwo,  who  was  a  person  of  superior  talents  in  Eastern^ 
and  particularly  in  Candian,  poBcy;  a  man  of  a  steady 
determined  character,  to  whom  the  King  entirely  owed 
fal$J^ing  placed  on  the  throne ;  a  man,  also,  of  great 
fiimny  connections,  and  who  had  a  more  extensive  and 
powerfbl  influence  in  the  country  than  any  Adigar 
had  been  known  to  possess ;  lost  his  Kfe  in  the  year 
1811,  in  attempting  to  oppose  the  royal  pleasure; 
notndtiistanding  Ik  had  stren^ened  his  party  l^ 
eveiy  means  that  could  promise  success.  Lastly,  that 
sanguinary  savage,  after  having  grown  callous  in  acts 
of  die  most  revolting  barbarity,  found  none  of  his 
stAjeets  who  dared  to  oppose  him,  even  when  our 
SQCcessfiil  troops  had,  in  the  late  contest,  mai'ched  t<t 
the  very  gates  of  his  capital :  yet  we  knew,  and  it  has 
been  proved  by  subsequent  events,  that  the  whole 
population  of  that  country,  high/^nd  low,  almost  to-a 
man,  hated  and  despised  him.  It  was  only  after  the 
tpwD  had  been  taken  possesion  of,  after  all  his  troops 
had  totally  abandoned  liim,  and  afi:er  his  fall  was  no 
'  longer  a  matter  of  the  smallest  doubt,  that  the  Chiefe  of 
the  Country  had  courage  to  declare  themselves  openly 
against  him.  Previous  to  that  crisis,  their  disaffection 
could  not  carry  them  beyond  secret  plots,  or  passive 
inaction.  The  reason  for  this  surprising  and  abject 
submission  in  the  Candians  is  to  fie  found  only  in  the 
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temuc  hy  wtuch  all  land  in  Candy  wu  held ;  nui^dj, 
~tii^  ike  King  being  the  sole  lord  of  the  land,  of  whkib 
ereiyhf^der  was  but  a  tenant  at  his  will  and  pleasure 
kept,  by  that  means,  the  minds  of  all  men  in  perfiect 
snl^ection ;  and  the  momentaiypon^  and  influence  of 
the  richest  or  lughest  fiuuilies  or  individuals  were  effi- 
cient merely  as  bdng  derived  from  faim,  and  instandjr 
drcy^d  when  be  inthdrew  his  &vour  and  protectifm 
from  them.  £ven  all  the  immediate  dependents  of 
the  Adigars  and  I^savoes,  by  the  lands  which  these 
were  poaseGsed  of,  bad  &om  thdr  birth  entertained 
the  idea  that  the  authority  and  influence  of  thdr 
patrons  coukt  be^  in  one  moment,  reduced  to  no- 
tlung,  by  the  word  of  the  King;  who  could,  at 
his  pleasure,  withdraw  from  them  those  land^ 
ai^  confer  them  upon  new  bvourites,  to  whom 
eveiy  one  would  yield  immediate  deference  and  obe- 
dience. 

This  I  suppose  to  hare  been  the  caase  why  the 
European  nations,  wlui^  bad  for  some  centuries  kept 
possession  of  part  oJE  Ceylon,  were  generally  i&sap- 
pointed  in  th»r  frequent  expectations  of  assistanoe 
from  parties  in  the  kingdom  of  Candy,  to  ^d  them  is 
'  the  subjugation  of  their  tyrannical  soverdgns ;  which 
disappointments  al^  many  viduaUe  lives  to  tKe  Por- 
tuguese, Dutch,  and  English. 

These  reflections  lead  us  to  place  a  just  importance 
opon  our  late  happy  conquest  of  that  t«rntoiy ;  and  (9 
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ttunk  how  necessary  it  is  to  employ  ereiy  means  in  our 
pover  to  preserve  the  acquisition  of  it  to  the  British 
Crown ;  mth  a  new,  not  only  to  the  strength  of  our 
power  in  the  East,  but  also  to  save  a  population  of  at 
least  half  a  miUion  of  mild  and  well-^sposed  human 
bdngs  from  Qrranny  and  oppreadon. 

^^.theo^,  though  not  quite  in  &ct,  the  principle  that 
the  Sovereign  is  the  sole  lord  of  the  sfA\,  stands  acknow- 
ledged in  our  old  territories,  as  well  as  In  those  tiiat 
we  have  lately  acquired.  From  this  principle  another  is 
deriveiiunamely,  that  every  subject  in  Ceylon  owes 
«ome  serrice  to  the  Soverdgn. 

I  shall  speak  now,  principally,  of  the  lands  in  that 
part  of  the  island  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Ceylpnese 
nation.  In  it,  all  lands  are  distinguished  by  some 
pecaliar  denomination ;  which  indicates  whether  they 
'  still  remain  under  the  immediate  occupani^  of  Go- 
vernment, or  whether,  and  upon  what  conditions,  it 
has  been  granted  to  the  inhatutants,  and  the  nature  of 
the  tenure  under  which  they  hS[ii  it.  TTie  variety  of 
these  tenures  is  so  great,  and  the  consequent  di- 
stinctions^in  denomination  so  many,  that  few  inttivi- 
duals  are  masters  of  the  sul^ect.  I  am  induced,  "* 
however,  to  attempt  a  concise  cHE^cation  of  them. 

'  ~  In  the  first  class  should  be  placed  all  thqge'lands  which 
Government  has  not  alienated  by  grants  for  life,  nor 
during  the  performance  of  certain  services,  nor  granted 
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in  fee  simple,  and  made  inheritatde,  upon  the  condition 
of  merely  paying  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  to  Go- 
vernment ;  but  has  kept  immediate  possesion  of  them* 
To  this  class  belong  the  foUo^ng  deuoininatioiu ; 

1st,  Moettettoe — ^lands  of  which  the  Government 
has  retuned  immediate  possession,  and  which  continue 
^;be  cultivated  on  its  account;. and  the  ric^pro^iju^ 
ip  tfaem  was,  in  antient  timie;,  f^sery^  for  the  use  of 
the  King  and  his  household. 

- ad{y, Ratneipde — -landsalso unalienated  }>f  Goven^ 
m^nt,  ^nd  still  cultivated  on  its  account.         ,^ 

3dly,  Ratraahara — Govemmentrlands,  c^ltivatec^ 
or  capable  of  being  cultivated.  Sometimes,  these 
land?  are  waste  tracts  of  jungle,-  which  the  natives  of 
.Ceylon  take  possesuon  of,  clear,  and  cultivate,  without 
jweviously  asking  Uie  leave  of  Government :  in  tha^ 
case,  those  lands  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  pner 
half  of  the  prqduce,  which  is  generally  of  dry  grains 
of  inferior  qu^lll^.  When  these  lands  are  granted 
by  Government  for  cultivation,  the  conditions  murt 
naturally  depend  uptfn  the  agreement  that  is  then 
made  between  Government  and  the  cultivators.  Bu^ 
in  general,  the  conditions  are,  when  the  ground  a 
covered  with  jungle,  that  the  holder  will  enjoy  th$ 
revenue  of  tlie  firf^lke  years,  without  paying  any  tuc 
to  Government ;  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  th<Ae'  lanjjs  shall  pay,  if  on  high  soil,  one- 
tenth  ;  and  if  on  low  soil,  one-fourth,  qf  ihe  produce 
to  Government. — Other  lands,  similar  to  tjiese,  ^ 
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called  Chenass :  they  are  generally  elevated  spots  of 
land,  covered  with  low  jungle.  The  native,  with  oi 
without  leave  from  Government,  set  fire  to  the  jungle:, 
work  theji^round  in  a  very  slight,  imperfect  manner, 
and  sow^it  with  dry  grains ;  and  after  collecting  the 
first  year's  crop,  abandon  it  again  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
until  the  Jungle  grows  again,  sO  as  to  make  the  ashes 
&  sufiieient  manure  to  yield  another  crop.  If  worked 
without  the  consent- of  Government,  it  is  subject  to 
the  payment  of  one-half  of  the  produce ;  if  with  it,  ii 
then  pays  according  to  agreement. 

4th1y,  Mallapalla— ^is  land  that  was  formerly  granted 
under  a  tenure  sulgect  to  personal  services  to  Govern- 
ment ;  and  which  has  reverted  to  Government,  through 
failure  of  male  issitTAo  perform  those  services. 

5thly,  NellipaUa — land  that  was  granted  under 
-the  same  tenure  a»  the  Mallapalla ;  and  which  hu 
reverted  to  Government,  in  consequence  of  the  holdef^ 
having  felled  to  perform  the  services  to  jvhich  ^ey  were 
boimd  by  that  !^tenure.  Both  the  Nellipalla  and 
Mallapalla  lands,  when  cultivated,  which  is  done  with 
the  consent  of  Government,  "pay  one-half  of  the 
produce. 

These  compreheridthe  different  descriptioms  of  lands 
forming  the  First  Class.  '  " 

The  Second  Class  is  of  lands  which  wctc  alienated 
by  the  Soverngn ;  the  possession  of  them  having  been 
granted  to  families,  and  made  saleable,  or  heritable. 
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bf  males  or  females ;  the  produce  of  soch  lands  being 
nilyect  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  share  of  it  to 
Qoverament. 

1st,  P&rveny. — lioi  is  the  general  denwEnation 
of  all  lands,  the  possesuon  of  which  was  ceded  by  the 
Sover^gn.  Sometimea  these  lands  were  acquired  by 
purdiase ;  at  other  times  by  giftr  These  lands,  were 
frequently  granted,  originailyfUndersernce-tenure;  but 
tiiese  services  hating  been  n^ected,  and  yet  pQssea- 
non  kept  of  the  land,  the  right  ta  it  was  at  last  con-, 
finned  by  long  prescription ;  which,  under  the  Ceylo- 
nese  Government,  was  sud  to  require  three  full  gene- 
jations :  under  the  Dutdi,  it  was  restricted  to  tlurty 
years,  and  by  the  British  GoveraBient  to  ten.  Wb^ 
this  land  consists  of  gardens  or  plantations  of  trees,  it 
pays  nothing  to  Goremment ;  when  it  b  of  lice  fidds, 
1^  is  (tivided  into  two  descriptions ;  viz. 

3dly,  Otto  Parveny — ^Heritable  and  saleable  land, 
hdd  in  fee  umple,  and  paying  to  Government  pne- 
tenth  of  the  produce. 

3dly,  Anda  Parveny — Land  of  the  same  descrip- 
tifm  as  the  former,  but  paying  one-half,  instead  of  one- 
tenth.  , 

4thly,  Otto  Combra  Parvenji,  Owitte  Parveny,  and 
Canoys  Parveny — Lends  of  the  same  descrq>tion  as 
the  above,  held  in  some  parts  of  the  Chilaw  district, 
in  fee  simfRe,  under  the  condition  of  paying  one-£fUi 
of  thdr  produce  to  Government. 

fitfaly,  Carwoodeny  Parveny— tiands  likewise,  of 
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die  same  description,  and  paying  one-fifth  of  the  |tro- 
ddce ;  but  distinguished  l^  a  difierent  denominatioD, 
firom  being  covered  with  low  jungle,  and  impregnated 
with  salt  water. 

Hie  Third  and  last  Class  is  eompoied,  Isty  of  die 
lands  granted  in  accommodessara ;  namely,  under  per- 
BonalHgerrice  tenure,  in  compensation  of  the  serrices 
which  certain  individuals  are  bound  to  perform  for 
Government.  Thjse  lands  are  not  alienable  bf  the 
holder,  ^ther  by  wilt,  sale,  or  mortgage ;  and  the  pos- 
sesnon  is  not  franrferable  bf  inheritance,  but  the  lapd 
reverts  to  Government  ^en  the  person  to  wliom  the 
tKcommodeaan  was  granted  dies,  or  is  removed  from 
tab  office.  -       , 

Und^ttie  Native  Princes,  dw  Portugoese,  and  Ae  i 
Patch  Government,  almost  every  Native  Officer,  hi^ 
or  low,  was  paid  by  nmihur  grants  of  land,  in  accom- 
inodeiicms ;  hy  winch  title  they  held  them,  without  pay- 
^ig  any  share  of  thdr  produce  to  Government:  and 
in  several  districts  or  villages,  where  Government  had 
no  lands  to  grant  undn*  that  tenure  to  Native  Officers, 
it  resigned  to  them  part  of  the  share  to  which  Gov«n- 
mentwils-enUtie^  upon  the  produce  of  the  other  fields 
belongii%  to  that  tillage  or  district.  ' 

adiy,  Divil  Parveny— or  lands  which  were  granted 
imiler  personal-service  temire,  and  were  also  termed 
Weddawassan,  or  service-land.  The  possession  of 
these  lands  Was  granted,  sometimes,  to  certain  casts, 
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at  other  times  to  &niiliea,  free  of  pajring  any  tax  to 
the  Sovereign ;  butJsintUng  the  occupants  to  perfcAtn 
certain  personal  services,  in  return  for  that  grant. 
These  lands,  upon  fiiilure  of  performance  of  t^ 
imposed  service,  or  in  de&ult  of  male  issue  to 
perform  those  services,  return  to  Govemmeintrland 
become  Mallapalla  orJ^Uipalla,  vhich  haive  already 
been  described.  Th^Weddawassan  andlHvil  I^trveny 
could  not  be  made  liable  to  sdzure  for  payment  of  tfa& 
debts  of  the  occupant,  and  at  his  jieath  revert  undi- 
vided to  the  male  hdr.  In  this  manner  the  Civil  and 
Military  Officers  of  the;  native  C^lonese  were  paid. 
The  heads  of  the  Cinl  Officers  ite  the  different  districts 
were  formerly  the  Corales,  who  had  undek.  them  the 
Atta-corales,  the  Vidana,  Lecams,  Mayorales,  Nudes, 
aad  Coolies*.  The  Military  are  the  Modilears,  ^phan- 
derams,  Aratchies>  Canganies,  and  La&careelk. 


*  The  Coral  is  an  Orcrseer  of  Civil  Commisaiona'  oi  a  Cotfe 
or  province :  he  has  under  him  several  Atu-eorales,  or  assistAUti, 
and  several  other  officers  for  the  administnition  of  all  cml 
matters,  in  his  province.  The  Vidans,  dr  heads  of  villages,  were 
particularly  charged  with  their  police,  ^e  protection  of  Ifaff 
people,  the  regulation  of  egrioulture,  and  to  see  that  the  share 
of  Government  was  rendered  as  it  became  due.  The  Lecams, 
clerks,  or  writers,  are  persons  who  keep  the  public  secoants; 
the  Mayorales  are  tax-gatherers ;  Coolies,  labourers  tf'  diffemt 
occupations;  aniPthe  Naides  are  their  head-men  or  oveTseers, 
to  conduct  and  regulate  their  work.  Modilears  are  the  first 
mifitbry  commanders.  The  Mohanderams,  Bub(M^]inate  to  the 
Modilears,  having  each  two  ranchios  or  companies  of  lAscare^a 
w  sddiers,  with  their  Cangaaies  and  AratcbieS)  namely,  corfoai* 
andsergesqti. 
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These  establishments  were  then  of  no  pecuniary 
charge  to  Government  i  but  the  calls  of  tjovemment 
were  coniiaed  to  the  employment  of  oo^a  regulatal 
number  of  public  servants  out  of  each  rank  at  a  time, 
and  they  were  relieved  from  th^l  service  at  the  expira- 
tion a^fifteen  days^  whenothers  were  called  for.  These 
public  servants,  also,  were  ^t,^oand  to  personiU 
attendance  in  any  corle  or  pronitce  but  their  own, 
unless  paid  for  it.  The  people  employed  in  hunting 
elephants,  however,  were  obliged  to  serve,  in  different 
eorlesj  without  salary* 

.  TTie  Dutch  Governrtient,  in  Mr.  Falk's  time,  (sfH- 
ing  much  iticonvenience  from  the  frequent  alterca- 
timis  that  «rose  from  a  collision  of  powers  between 
the  Corales  and  the  Modilears  stationed  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  abolished  the  office  of  Coral,  and 
placed  all  the  subordinate  civil  officers  under  the  Mo- 
dilears, who  thusTbecame  the  native  heads  both  of 
dvil,  judicial,  add  military  power.  j  -^ 

This  system  in  the  tenure  of  lands,  by  their  being 
granted  in  reward  for  public  services,  which  were  fixed 
and  stipulated,  and  were  performed  without  other  pay, 
was  established  among  l*ie  Ceylonese '  from  tipie 
immemorial,  and  was  continued  in  forc«  by  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Dutch,  until  we  took  possessif^  of 
the  island  f  when  those  territories  were  plficed  under 
the  administration  of  civil  servants,  taken  from  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George.    These   were  then 
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anxious  to  asninilate  the  administration  of  Ceylon  to 
that  of  the  establishment  to  which  they  belonged,  heiug 
themselves  •jp^rally  convinced  of  its  superiority.  In 
pursuance  of  such  views,  they  at  once  abolished  the 
service-tenure ;  and,  doing  away  all  remuneration  Hy 
Weddawassan  or  T3i^d\  Parveny,  ordtred  that  aW'  ands 
that  had  been  hikuPP  held  duty-free,  for  the  per- 
formance of  persoMH  services,  should  in  future  be 
bound  to  pay  one-tenth  of  the  produce  to  the  pubfic  ; 
that  the  occupants  should  become  actual  owners  i^ 
those  lands,  which  they  in  future  would  be  allowed  to 
dispose  of  or  alienate ;  -4pd  that  every  person  called 
upon  to  perform  servicea  for  Government  should  i;p- 
cdve  a  salary,  or  pay,  so  long  as  his  services  or  labour 
was  wanted.  Tb«  accommodessans  were  resumed  from 
the  n4|N(ilears  and  othe^  priqpipal  public  ofiic«rs,  and 
a  fixed  salary  was  granted  to  them. 

.  The  policy  of  tlus  medsure,  ..wbi^  broke^  at  once, 
die  giVBthold  that  Government  had  upqn  the  inluu- 
bitants  by  means  of  the  service-tenure,  was  doubted ; 
and,  shortly  idler,  it  was  thought  advisable  ,to  return 
to  the  andent  institutions.  Tlie  service-landS  wenc 
placed  upon  their  original  footing,  and  acconmf>~ 
d^ans  returned  to  the  "^odilears  and  otffifr  prin- 
cipal officers,  and  their  pay  withdrawiK  This  change, 
hoU^ver,  did  not  continue  long ;  and,  by. a  pr^lama- 
tion,  dated-  the  3d  of  May,  1800,  another  ttten^ 
was  made  to  set  up  the  system  that  the  Madras  Com- 
misnoners  had  endeavoured  to  establish.    The  most 
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objectionable  part  to  the  service-tenure  in  lands,  or  to 
the  continuing  any  right  in  Government  to  call  upon 
individuals  for  personal  service,  witimSt  payment 
while  they  are  thus  employed,  is,  that  they  confer 
on  the  Modilears,  and  other  native  oQicers  of  rank, 
the  nl4ans  of  calling  upam  those  individuals  to  do 
worics  which  are  not,  exactly,^Mu|he  public  benefit, 
but  ra^er  to'lheir  own  private  advantage  and  interest. 
This  improper  stretch  of  power,  which  those  native 
officers  had  been  from  time  immemorial  in  the  habit 
of  exercising  with  impunity,  being  a  defect  interwoven 
with  the  very  system  of  the  sltrvice-tenure,  it  Was  found 
impossible  to  check  it  in  the  distant  provinces  or  villages 
that  were  not  under  die  immtedit^e  tnsptttiori  of  Gro- 
vernmenf^  The  cases,  in  various  instaaees,  were  doubt* 
ful ;  namely.  Whether  the  work  was  or  watflftot  for 
public  purposes.  They  were,  at  any.rate,  doilbtfulto 
many  of  the  people  that  were  called  upon  to  work  ;— 
and  if  they  made-*rt)j»ctions*1;o  the  wshes  of  their 
Head-men,  these  fi^  it  always  in  their  power  tc^Wvenge 
themselves,  by  calling  upon  the  refractory  individuals  to 
such  works;  the  public  nature  of  which  'could  not  be 
(fisputed;  and  then  all  resistance  to  oppression  and 
undue  exercise  of  power  became  vain,  and  &tal  to 
those  nfl&  attempted  it. 

By  ti^  proclamation  of  the  Aird  of  May  I800,'<'ttie' 

land  hwd  in  joint  property  was  to  be  divided,  at  the 

option  of  tiie  occupants ;  and  those  to  whom  aecom- 

modessans  had  been  granted,  had  thnr  choice  given 

u  a  . 
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them,  either  to  hold  those  lands  under  a  ^emce-tenurer 
or  to  acquire  a  full  right  to  tUem  hy  the  payment  of  ft 
prescribed  proportion  of  their  crops  to  Government. 

The  natives,  however,  were  slow  in  adoptii^  the 
option  left  to  them  to  obtain  possession  of  those 
lands  in  fee-simple}  and,  by  the  proclamation  dated 
the  3d  of  September,  1801,  the  servifllpenure  was 
entirely  abolished,  both  in  the  Weddawassan  or  Divil 
Parveny  lands,  and  in  the  accOTrrmodessans ;  which 
latter  were  resumed  by  Government. 

In  as  far  as  this  law  regarded  the  accommodessans, 
the  change  was  not  of  very  materia!  consequence  j 
as  these  lands  were  granted  only  for  the  life-time  of 
the  haj^>  or  during  llje  time  he  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Governcoent;  and  he  had  not  the  right 
of  disposing  <rf  them  in  any  manner:  but,  with 
respect  to  Weddawassan  and  Di,vil  Parveny,  the  nfiw 
law  changed  the  general  system  ;  as  it  granted  power 
to  the  occupants  to  divide  those  jaude,  to  dispose 
of  them  by  will,  or  sale,  or  any  other  jvay,  and 
by  that  means  made  them  liable  to  go  out  of  the 
families  in  whose  possession  some  of  them  had  beea 
for  many  years ;  and  others,  of  course,  d^fcended^ 
by  inheritance,  both  to  male  and  female  issue 
and  relations.  This  law  certainly  weakened  the  im> 
mediate  influence  of  the  Sovereign  upon  th^^RihabiT 
tants ;  but  gave  to  the  latt^ra  much  stronger  interrat 
in  the  cultivation  aod  improvement  of  the  soil :  _^-et. 
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wedfkd  as  the  Ceyionese  had  been  to  their  old  insti- 
tutions, many  families  prided  themselves  on  the  posses- 
sion of  land  under  that  service-tenure  which  kept  it 
within  thftt  family  as  long  as  there  was  male  issue ; 
and,  on  what  probably  influenced  them  more,  the  pri- 
vilege which  that  land  enjoyed  of  not  being  subject  to 
mortgage,  or  to  be  seized  upon  by  courts  ofVgustice 
for  the  pa^ipntof  debts.  This  law  appeared  literally 
to  do  away  that  privilege ;  and,  some  time  after,  it 
happened  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  acted 
upon  that  interpretation  of  it,  by  deciding,  that  the 
lands  in  question  were  liable  to  be  sold  for  payment 
of  debts  of  the  occupants.  Many  of  the  natives  felt 
alarmed  at  the  consequence  of  this  act ;  and,  upon  a 
re-consideration  of  the  law,  it  was,  by  an  explanatory 
one,  enacted:  First,  That  all  Service  Parveny.Iands  are 
held,  as  in  former  times,  immediately  under  Gqvern- 
ment :  Secondly,  That  the  privilege  of  succeeding  to 
dfem  is  limited  to  the  male  heirs  only  of  those  who 
we  possessed  of  such  lands  ;  and  that  the  same  revert 
to  His  Majesty's  use,  on  failure  of  such  male  heirs, 
or  breach  of  tljj^^^nditions  of  tenure :  Thirdly,  That 
the  same  are  not  capable  of  alienation,  by  gift,  sale, 
bequest,  or  acts  of  any  party;  or  of  being -charged 
or  inci^bered  with  any  debt  whatever :  Fourthly, 
That  the  said  lands  are  not  liable  to  be  sold  hy  any 
writ  of  eetecution,  or  other  legal  process,  of  any  court 
or  courts  in'Ceylon. 

By  this  declaratory  enactment,  the  titles  and  family^ 
distinctions  were  maintained,  and  -the  reversionary 
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right  to  the  service-lands  secured  to  Goveram^t. 
With  respect^^to  the  pecuniaiy  advantage  of  the 
public,  the  (]^tion  rests  here — Whether,  under  the 
piesent  tenure,  the  share  of  the  crops  delivered  to 
Government  is  equal  to,  or  surpasses,  the  amouat 
paid  for  the  services  and  labour  of  the  individobls, 
whennequiredf  But  there  is  another  object  to  be  kept 
in  view ;  namely.  Whether,  by  the  foo^j^  on  whidi 
these  tenures  are  now  placed,  the  Government  has 
not  lost  part  Of  the  controuling  power  it  had  for- 
merly upon  the  natives,  without  impartmg  to  them  that 
superior  degree  of  intere^  and  activity  in  the  agri- 
cultural pursuits  of  the  country,  which  a  more  full 
possession  of  the  land,  and  right  of  disposal  in  itj 
might  have  conferred.  Nor  is  it  always  of  piAUc 
advantage,  under  this  view,  th^t.iand  should  Temain 
in  the  possessi^  of  families  that  arc  incumbered 
with  debts,  and'^nsequently-much  le«s. able  thaa 
their  creditors  to  employ  the  capital  ntcessary  to  Us 
cultivation  anJl^bprovement.      *  -W 

The  accommodessans  are  resujIieMvi  the  principal 
native  ofHcers  receive  from  Goveromebt  6xed  salaties 
for  their  services.  -t- 

.       ■       no 

This  is  the.  present  condition  of  those  lands  whic|i 
were  formerly  held  immediately  under  ]>ei«onal>ser- 
vic«  tenure,  id  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Cejh 
lonese.  ^ 

The  tenure  of  tond  in  that  part  of  the  island  wUch 
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is  inhabited  by  the  Malabar  nation  is  totally  (lifer- 
ent, aod  much  more  simple.  In  all  the  provinces 
extending  from  Putlam  round  the  notfl|m  coast,  as 
far  as  Batticalo,  the  Government  share  on  paddj^ 
fields  is  invariably  .one>tenth  of  the  gross  produce. 
Although  the  right  p(  the  Sovereign  upon  the  soil  is 
equally  acknowledged  in  these  provinces,  it  see^s  to 
be  le^s  poji|tacIy  so.  It  is  related,  that  the  Kings  of 
Candy,  after  subjugaUng  the  Malabar  Princes  who 
had  possession  of  the  northern  tUTiCories  of  Ceylon, 
distributed  their  lands^among  the  Chiefs  who' had  fol- 
lowed them,  and  whose  families  fixed  themselves  in 
the  lands  they  had  thus  acquired.  Many  of  them, 
however,  were  afterwards,  either  for  misconduct,  or 
tbraogh  the  intrigues  and  private  views  of  the  Adigaft 
or  Ministers  of  that  ^ipgdom,  dispossessed  of  those 
lands;  and  the  same  were  grant^ to  others,  who 
a^red  a  bribe  or  remuneration.  Vp^o  ^^^  whole, 
t))p  greatest  portion,  perhaps,  of  those  lands  remained 
ill'  the  possession  of  the  families  iM0  actually  cul- 
tivated tjiem. 

It  will  be  proper,  here,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
rif^ts  acquirad  by  the  cuUivators  to  the  possession 
of  land,  according  to 4|||^ customs  prevalent  in  Ceylon. 
But  it  must  be  premised,  that,  in  the  t^rent  pro- 
vinces, much  uncertainty  and  difference  of  customs 
prev:uls  upon  this  point,  which  has  given  rise  to  fre- 
quent litigations.  In  some  instances,  the  rights  of 
the  cultivators,  who  occupied  the  soil  for  many  years. 
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have  been  preferred  to  the  claims  of  tbe  owners  Uiemr 
selves.  It  is  J^e  practice  in  that  country,  that  those 
owners  of  f al^  who  are  not  willing  or  capable  to 
cnltivate  it  themselves,  shoukl  grant  the  right  to 
others  to  do  so,  upon  condition  of  dividing  the  pro- 
duce according  to  shares  agreed  upon  between  them. 
The  following,  hoiivever,  is  the  most  general  practice 
and  opinion  admitted  upon  -  this  spbject^  where  no 
particular  agreements  exist.  If  the  owner  gives  U>  a 
cultivator  a  piece  of  land,  cleared  frQm  jungle,  and 
already  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  the  oultivator  is 
entitled  to  one  half  of  tbeproduce ;  but  is_  removable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner,  after  the  cij&p  is  divided. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  cultivator  has  himeelf  cleared 
the  soil  from  jung|&.and  put  it  in  a  stale  of  cultivar 
tion;  or  if  he  has.j^nted  and^eared  fruit-trees  in  a 
ground  where  th«K  were  none;  he  is  not  only  entitled 
to  one-half  of  tire  crops  or  fruit  derived  from  them, 
but  he  cannot  be  removed  by  the  owner  of  the^soil: 
and  he  actualljim^uires  a  right  of  property  to  0i>9-half 
of  the  land  so  improved. 

* 

In  thQ  Ge^-lonese  distridiSj  the  cultivators  are  cdled 
gotm/ers  ;  and  when  no  particular  agreelhent  h)3  been 
entered  into.,between  them  a^i^he  possessors  o(  the 
soilj  the  ft^towing  is  the  general  custom. 

In^nda  fields  (that  is,  those,  which  pay  one  half  to 
Government),  the  seed-corn  is  first  taken  out  of  the 
CTop,an.d  afterwards  the Govcmmeat share:  then  wbtt 
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remains  is  divided  between  the  owner  and  the  gowyer. 
TTie  seed-corn  goes  to  him- who  supplied  it;  or  is 
divided  between  them,  if,  as  is  often*i#ie  case,  they 
both  contributed  towards  it.  In  this  case,  the  gowyer 
receives  one-fourth  of  the  crop. 

The  same  rule  is  observed  in  those  .fields  whirfi  pay 
to  Government'  any  larger  share  than  one-tenth. 
Bat  in  those  whidb  pay  one-tenth,  and  are  called  otto 
fields,  Goveritment  is  entitled  to  that  Share,  previoos 
to  any  deduction  being  made  for  seed.  The  wh(de 
reftiainirig  nine-tenths  are  divided  in  two  equal  ^ares, 
between  the  owner  and  the  cultivator.  The  seed- 
corn,  in  some  instances,  belong*  to  a  third  penon, 
who  receives  not  only  the  tqu^jMit^y  supplied  by  him» 
but  also  something  additional,  in  compensation  for 
the  nee  of  it.*  '  '"' 

In  the  districts  of  Matura  and  Point  de  Galle,  the 
cu^m  has  immemorially  prevaileof*  of  remunerating 
those  Head-men  who  have '  the  superhitendance  of 
agriculture  by  a  trifling  part  of  the  crop,  which  is 
put  aside  for  them,  after  deduction  of  the  Government 
share.  This  right  yf  the  Head-men  is  called  Aarige 
kuwandiram.  The  share  to  which  they  are  entitled 
differs  very  much  in  different  villages,  and  according 
to  the  proportion  of  the'  crop  which  the  fields  are 
Bi^ject  to  pay  to  Government :  it  is,  however,  always 
/palculated  upon  the  quantity  of  corn  that  has  been 
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sown ;  and  is  sometimes  in  the  proportion  of  three  or 
four  per  cent,  upon  that  quantity ;  vhwh  makes  it 
but  a  light  tax  upon  the  whole  crop.  This  custom 
is  one  of  those  Eastern  establishments,  which  prove 
the  opinion"  long  entertained  in  those  countries,  of 
the  necessity  of  some  interference  .or  superinspectioo 
of  the  executive  power,  on  the  cultiyation  of  rice- 
fields.  I  have,  in  another  {wt,  stated  the  reasons 
why  this  particular  care  and  superinspecUon,  on  i^ 
part  of  G^engmeni,  may  be  neceasacy.  In  the  in^ 
stance  of  the  tax  in>- question,  however,  it  is  to  be 
guarded  agaiut,  that  it  become  not  a  mere  burden 
upon  the  public,  by  the  HeadrOieo  negleddpig  their 
du^;  which  chi^y  consists  in  caltiog  the  people 
together  to  repair  fj^  tanks,  and  to  do  those  works 
that  are  necessary  t(^»llect  the  water,  and  facilitate 
the  irrigation  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  rice. 

Since  werhJiVI*  had  possession  of  Ceylon,  the  gene\ 
ral  production' '^f  that  valuable  grain  has'  augmaited 
more  i;apidl^in  the  northerri  .districts,  inhtbited  by 
Malabars,  than  in  the  southern,  where  the  Ceylonese 
reside.  This  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes, 
llie  indolence  and  want  of  enterprise  of  the  C^- 
lonese  nation  may  be  one:  but  I  am  not  inclined  to 
attribute  to  it  so  much  of'  that  difference  afi  others 
/nay.  I  think  the  tenure  ua^er  which  land  is  held,  in 
the  southern  provinces,  may  have  a  greater  efiect  than 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  tp  prevent  that  quick 
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improvement  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  districts 
of  iaffiiapatam,  Manar,  Trincomal^,  the  Wanny,  and 
Batticalo ;  and,  in  particular,  the  lat]:er  two.  , 

The  laudable  exertions  of  General  Maitland,  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  those  districts,  and 
in  the  island  in  general,  were  the  characteristic  traits 
of  his  government ;  aniL  deserve  the  grateful  kcknow- 
Ujjlgments  that  were  made  to  him,  upon  this  score,  by 
the,  native  Head-men,  at  hisdeparture.u  'I^^  exer- 
tions were  crowned  with  so  much  success,  that  the 
Government  share  of  paddy,  which,  in  tbose  districts, 
isin  thciproportionof^ne-tenth  tothogross  produce, 
has  in  five  years  increased  according  to  the  following 
table:  '       ^» 

'.  ...  iti 

In  tin  Diltrict  of  Punirt,      '  PunlH.  " 

Trinoomal^,  rin  1806,    3,250  —  in  1811,    10,0Qp 

Ja&apatam,  ditto  66,500  —  ^^  g4,(^ 
Manar,  .  ditto     33,300  —    jfflfe       40,000 

TlwWanny,  -ditto  ^  6,7.00  — ■  ditto  40,000 
Batti^akt^  ditto   ^^^9,000  ~     dittj||.     71,500 

128,750  355,500 

makJQg,  in  all,  an  annual  increase  of  126,750  parrahs 
of  paddy,  tq  Government;  and  of^ nine  times  that 
qiiantity  to  the  population  of  the  island*. 


*  One  of  the  moat  efiectual  aeans  of  promotiDg  cultivation  in 

tbete  difltricts,  was  found  in  advandng  to  the  cultivators  or  ownen 

of  the  land,  money  to  repur  their  tanks,  iron  for  the  implements  of 

htf^undiy. 
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If  the  Government  share  were  collected  in  the 
southern  districts  upon  a  uniform  proportion^  as  in 
the  nofthern,  it  would  be  possible  to  give  a  statement 
sufficiently  accurate  of  the  whole  quantity  of  rice  pro- 
duced annually  in  the  territories  that  belonged  to  the 
British  Government,  previous  to  our  taking  possession 
of  Candy.  We  might  have  come  to  some  knowledge 
of  that  interesting  point,  froilk  a  fair  calculation  upon 
the  averse  value  of  that  grain,  and  the  amo!||^ 
realized^  Government,  yearly,  from  the  land-tax ; 
but  as  the  Government-share  differs  fo  much  as  from 
one-half  to  one-tenth,  every  calculation  that  I  could 
oiake  upon  the' documents  in  aiy  possessiolfc- would  be 
erroneous; 

I  have  already  advanced  an  opinion,  that  the  tenure 
under  which  land  is  held  in  theX)eylorie8tS*ptx>vin(«a 
b  a  bar  to  »V  improvement  of  agriculture;  for  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  those  holders  of  it,  who  mint 
pay  so  much  as  one-fourth  oc  one-half  of  the  produce 
to  GoverntJfcn  t,  will  feel  that  interest  which  they  woukA, 
if  they  expected  to  reap  the  whole  benefit  of  thar 
exertious,  or  of  the  expense  bestoWed  upon  the  land. 


husbandrjr,  seed-corn,  and  clothing ;  aU  whidi  tliej  pay  for,  after 
the  crop,  in  money  or  paddy,  at  their  option.     Some  odvaocef  <^ 

this  nature  were  fonncrlj'  wade  to  them,  by  a  few  of  the  more 
opulent  natives ;  but  those  were  so  scanty,  and  the  conditions 
attached  to  them  so  harsh,  that  they  rather  tended  to  iuipoverisli 

llu;  cu^vatorl  than  otherwise. 
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l^e  Colonial  Government,  sensible  of  this  obstacle 
to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country,  attempted 
once  to  remove  it,'  by  proposing  that  the  duty  of  one- 
half,  payable  from  all  Anda,  Mallapalla,  and  NelH- 
palla  lands  should  be  abolished ;  and  that,  instead  of 
it,  one-fourth  of  the  produce  should  be  exacted  from 
alt  the  low?  and  one-tenth  from  all  the  high  lands ; 
^ith  this  reservation  tcAhe  holders  of  low  lands,  which 
4^e  formerly  satyect  to'  pay  only  one-t^th,  that, 
-with  respect  to  them^  the  operation  of  ihe^ct  should 
be  suspended  for  the  first  three  years. 

The  e0kctB  (tf  thj^- measure  were,  Aat  one  part  of 
the  cultivators,  or  proprietors,  would  be  relieved  from 
the  heavy  imposition  of  Anda,  or  one-half;  bat  those 
possessing  the  Otto  fields,  which  paid  only  tyie-tenth^ 
-became  burdened  with  a  duty  of  one-fourth;  4pd 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  r^^e  the  Anda- 
.fields  to  one-fourth,  without  raising  t6  that  proportion 
the  Otto-fidds,  lying  in  1g>v  lands,  with  a  view  ■  to 
l^ep  up  the  public  c^feaue.  ^t  I  camnot  discover 
what  objections  could  be  made  to  a  law,  that  should 
make  it  optional  ff>  every  possessor  of  land  now,subject 
to  more  than  one-ifenth,  to  redeem  the  difference,  by 
paying  a  fair  compensation  for  it  to  Government, 
and  by  that  means  reducing,  if  possible,  tlie  pro- 
pordon  payable  upon  every  tenure  to  one-tenth.  No 
obligatory  means  ought  to  be  employed,  to  introduce 
this  system  ;  but  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  if  thii 
measure  would  not  be  one  of  the  greatest  aij^antage 
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to  the  colony^  and  much  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the 
natives  in  the  southern  districts,  if  left  to  their  option. 
I  know,  in  5ict,  from  conversation  with  several  of 
their  Head-men,  and  some  of  the  best-informed 
Ceylonese,  that  it  is  a  thing  highly  desired  by  them : 
-  and  there  can  he  little  doubt,  that  with  many,  the  object 
of  redeeming  thdr  lands  from  the  heavy^uty  of  one- 
half,  one-third,  or  one-fourth,  would  greatly  stimulate- 
their  industry  to  acquire  the  laoniljf  necessary  to  effect 
it.  So  that  the  measure  would  be  doubly  condudve 
to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  th^  country. 

Having  given  a  succinct  accowit  of  the  tenure  ge- 
nerally attached  to  land  which  is,  or  may  be,  cultivated 
in  the  production  of  gnun,  I  should  go  on  to  note  some 
peculiarities  in  the  tenur&  of  gardens ;  by  which  deno- 
mination is  distinguished,' ia  Ceylon,  land  that  is 
planted  with  cocoa-nut,  palmyras,  jack-fruit,  coffee,  or 
other  fruit-bearing  trees  or  plants.  I  think,  however, 
that  I  shall  preserve  a  better  connexion  in  this  place, 
by  treatir^  first  of  the  mode  Of  levying  or  collecting  the 
revenue  &om  gnun-fields ;  a  subject,  as  I  concave,  of 
vital  consequence  to  the  prosperity  dt  the  colony. 

Tliis  tax  produced,  in  the  year  b^niung  the  first 
of  May,  1811,  and  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  ^ril 
1812,470,382  rix-doUars;  and  in  the  following  twelve 
months,  513,174  rix-doUars.  The  det^l  of  which 
sums  is  as  follows : 
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The  Year  beginning  the  first  of  May  181). 
Rerenae  collected  direct  by  the  Officers  of  Govem- 

ntEfit,  upoD  paddy-flflds 172^01 

IMtto,  on  all  other  grain, 364 

Fanned  out  to  renters  on  paddy-fields    ......  259,744 

Ditto,  ........  on  all  other  gruns 37,873 

,     Total 470,382* 

«  The  Year  beginning  the  first  of  May  I8I2. 

Rerenue  collected  by^  Officers  of  Govemment, 

upon  paddy-fields 230,176 

Ditto,  on  all  other  grains 644 

Fanned  out  to  renters  upon  paddy-fields 238,491 

Ditto, on  all  other  grains 43,861 


Total 513,174* 


'  *  N.  B.  These  statenentlf  will'  appear  different  from  thoae 
inserted  in  Table,  No.  16.  This  seeming  difference  arisei  from 
rarious  causes,  la  the  first  place,  the  Table,  No.  16,  gives  the 
rerenuea  from  January  to  January.  Secondly,  the  amount  en- 
tered in  that  Table,  under  the  head  Land-tax,  comprehends  that 
only  which  has  actually  been  collected  of  tiie  revenue  belonging 
\o  each  respectiTe  year.  In  the  Btatem«it  here  inserted,  much  of 
the  rented  revenue  is  not  collected  within  the  year.  Thirdly,  in 
Table,  No.  1&,  a  good  part  of  the  land  revenue  that  «as  farmed 
ia  inserted  in  the  amount  appearii^  under  the  head  Outstanding 
Balances,  vhich  is  formed  of  the  dlEFerent  revenues  rented  to  the 
fivmers,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  not  paid  until  long  after  the 
year  has  elapsed ;  and,  on  the  coA^ary,  many  balances  are  not 
settled  tat  mats  years  afW  they  are  due.  "these  are  great  im- 
porfections  in  that  Table,  which  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to 
remedy.  In  the  following  part  of  this  work,  my  duravations 
and  (pinions  shall  chiefly  rest  upon  more  correct  data,  which  I 
have  for  the  revenue  years,  from  May  1811,  to  April  181S;  and 
the  particuhirs  erf*  which  shall  bf  expluned,  as  I  proceed. 
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GoverOment,  it  may  be  repeated,  receives  its  sh^ 
of  the  crops  in  kind,  which,  in  the  Ceylonese  districts, 
is  taken,  upon  the  lands  that  pay  ^  higher  proportion 
than  one-tenth,  after  deduction  of  the  seed  com,  and  oil 
those  liable  to  one-tenth  previous  to  that  deduction. 
.  The  latter  is  also  the  share  which  the  public  receives 
from  all  the  gr»n-fields  in  the  Malabar  distriQtSj.wbere 
one-tenth  is  universally  pud. 

Fart  of  this  land-tax  is  collected  by  Government  hy 
means  of  its  own  immediate  officers  :  the  rest  is  farmed 
out  to  renters,  who  give,  each  of  thein,  good  securities 
for  the  due' payment  of  the  amount  of  the  purchase  of 
the  farm,  and  the  performance  of  the  conditions  at- 
tached to  it.  The  property,  moveable  and  immoveable^ 
both  of  the  renter  and  of  his  securities,  becomes  bound 
to  Government  by  this  act.  The  renters  most  fre- 
t]iiently  divide  tliese  rents  amongst  a  number  of  sub- 
renters,  who,  with  one  or  more  securities,  become 
bound  towards  the  principal  renters  for  the  shares  they 
purchase.  This  system,  in  truth,  ramifies  in  a  thou- 
sand branches ;  and  has  now  involved,  and  ppiced  in 
fetters,  the  greatest  part  of  the  property  of  the 
country. 

Some  time  before  the  harvest,  commissioners  are 
employed  by  Government  to  examine  the  crops",  and, 
form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  grain  tl^t  is  likely 
to  be  obtained  from  each  iield.  The  expenses  of  this 
estimate  are  attended  with  some  emolument  to  the 
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commissioners,  who  are  handsomely  paid  for  it,'  at 
fixed  rates.  When  these  estimates  are  prepared,  the 
farms  are  put  up  to  public  sale,  and  granted  to  the 
highest  bidders. 

By  tfie  instructions  given  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1808,  to  the  Civil  servants,  stationed  as  collectors  of 
provinces,  who  have  the  immediate  superintendance  of 
the  pablic  revenue,  they  were  desired  not  to  let  the  corn- 
rents  in  large  districts  of  three  or  four  villages ;  but,  nith 
a  feeling  to  the  interests  of  Government,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection due  to  agriculture,  the  propriety  was  inculcated 
of  letting  the  tithes  or  rents  of  every  village,  separately; 
so  as  to  enable  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  in  each 
village,  jointly,  to  buy  up  or  redeem  their  own  tithes. 

The  collectors  were  also  commanded  to  hold  the 
sales  of  the  land-rents  upon  the  spots  to  which  they 
opply ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  general  practice 
of  letting  all  the  rents  of  a  province  at  tiie  cntchery* 
of  that  province,  should  be  discontinued ;  as  it  had 
proved,  in  its  results,  equally  pernicious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Government  and  of  the  people : — pernicious 
to  the  interests  ot  Government ;  because,  it  frequently 
led  to  deceive  the  collector,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
rents  to  be  let-  or  soldf : — hurtful  to  the  interesft  of 
the  people ;  because,  few  of  the  proprietors,  or  culti- 

•  The  office  of  the  Collector. 

\  These  two  words  are  used  indiscrimiiutteljr^  the  sale  of  th€ 
rents  being  renewed  every  year. 
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rators,  could  afford  the  expense,  or  be  at  the  trouMe, 
of  going  to  a  great  distance,  upon  the  uneertunty 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  purchase  the  rents  of 
thdr  villages.  This  very  wise  and  humane  measure 
did,  in  some  instances,  afford  relief  to  the  iaconve- 
raence  attending  that  system  of  levying  the  revenue ; 
but  it  naturally  failed  of  having  so  general  an  effect 
as  had  been  anticipated,  in  consequence  .of  the 
difficulty  of  uniting  such  a  body  of  people  as  the 
proprietors  and  cnltivators  in  one  opinion  upon  the 
value  of  the  forms ;  and,  of  the  intrigues  practised  by 
those  speculators  who  were  anxious  to  purchase  them. 

Whenever  tiie  ofifers  made  for  the  purchase  or 
redemption  of  the  tithes*  are  .thought  by  Government 
to  be  too  low,  they  are 'rejected;  and  the  Govemmoit 
shares  are  collected,  at  the  time  of  harvest,  by  public 
servants :  but,  nether  in  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment  share  being  collected  by  renters,  or  1^  puUie 
servants,  are  ^ther  of  these  bound  to  take  that  share 
acoor£ng  to  the  estimates  made  by  the  comnuEsioners. 
Those  -estimates  are  made,  only,  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  both  Government,  and  those  who  wish  to 
become  purchasers  of  those  forms,  with  respept  to 
their  probable  value.  ■■■ 

As  it  ofil^lu^pens,  however,  tharthi^.cultivaton 
and  proprietors  compound  with  the  rentes,  agreeable 

*  The  word  tflhes,  here,  is  used  to  denotethe  Govemmetit  (hve, 
w^iatever  proporlioii  of  the  crop  it  taaj  happen  to  bet 
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to  tho£e  estimates ;  or,  when  they  come  forward  to 
redeem  their  dthes  at  the  public  sales>  those  estimates 
form  the  criterion  of,tbedr  value ;  so  it  ts  of  advantage 
to  the  people  that  they  should  be  low:  and  thus, 
frequent  contests  arise  between  them  and  the  Govern- 
ment commissioners  who  ai'e  employed  to  make  them. 
It  also  often  occurs,  when  the  rents  &I1  short  of  the 
expectations  of  the  farmers,  diat  they  enter  into  con- 
tests with  Government,  upon  the  plea  that  the  esti- 
mates were  made  too  high,  which  led  to  their  deception 
as  to  the  probable  amount  of  the  crops.  The  settle- . 
ment  of  such  questions  between  the  parties  requires  a 
most  intimate  and  long  acquaintance  with  the  lands  and 
agricultural  concerns  of  the  districts  and  villages,  and- 
a  de^ee  of  practice  whidi  is  not  in  the  possession  of 
all  collectors  and  Gvil  magistrates,  e^cially  of  those 
who  are  young  men,  and  new  in  the  servlcet.  These 
difficulties  prove  tiie  system  to  be  defective  in  itself, 
and  harasang  to  the  people. 

Formerly,  a  greater  portion  of  the  land-tax  was 


f  The  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  commiasionerR,  or 
iqipniserfl,  is  couiderable  and  dangennuj  as  they  may,  by  their 
valuatioD,  vex  the  proprietors  and  cultivators.  Their  commie- 
si<m  is  also  of  a  delicate  nature,  as  they  can  oppress,  with  8 
Tiew  to  receive  presents  or  bribes,  without  exposing  them^ves 
to  iJHich  danger,  if  dieir  valuations  be  qnestioned.  In  such 
cases,  the  party  aggrieved  pr^is  tlie  short  remedy  of  a  bribe, 
to  » long  question  before  the  collector ;  in  whos."  department,  the 
ctmmufiMncTV,  beiog.  tbemtdves  officers  attached  to  it,  cootrire 
to  bwe  friends  and  intoest  suiScicnt  to  protect  tKem. 
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rehted  than  is  now ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  that  mode 
of  collection  were  entirely  (^continued.  At  present, 
nearly  one-half  of  this  revenue  is  received  <^ct  hf 
Government,  through  its  subonUnate  native  officeis  < 
this,  by  the  Ceylonese,  is  called  the  i^many  coU 
lection.  The  formers  are  a  set  of  pien  whom  .th^ 
proprietors  and  labourers .  naturally  dislike.  Thar 
interest  must,  inevitably  make  them  liti^ous,  rapsr 
eious,  and  inclined  to  the  abuse  of  the  power  which 
Government  cannot  help  vesting  in  their  hands,  with  a, 
view  to  protect  the  public  revenues.  These  renters  and 
sub-renters  are  a  set  of  idle^  .unprofitable  people ;.  for, 
indeed,  those  persons  can  in  no  way  be  called  labourert> 
vi4io  must  be  maintained  with  that  portion  of  the  puUic 
revenue.wbich  is  taken,  from.the  pockets  of  the  pet^le, 
but  never  enters  the  public  treasury.  These  men,  instead 
of  working  to  add  to  the  general  stock,  are  employed  to 
destroy  it;  and  they  generally. not  only  consume  that 
part  of  the  tax  which  forms  the  difference  bettveen  the 
amount  collected  and  tliat  which,  by  the  terms  of  th^ 
rents,  ought  to  go  into  the  treasury,  but,  most  frequei^Jf^ 
waste  a  part  of  the  latter  also,  by  not  fulfilling  their  en- 
gagements. The  large  sums  appearing  under  theliead 
'  Outstanding  Balances*  mu^t  prove  to  what  extent  the 
mischief  has  proceeded.  Little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  rented  revenue  is  collected  within  the  year:  the  rest 
comes  in  by  small  sums,  for  five  or  six  years  following ; 
not  without  occasioning  great  distress  amongst-  tbe 
renters  and  sub-renters,  with  all  their  securities ;  and 
involving  family'  jfter  family  in  utter  ruin.    Tliese 
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renters  are,  in  general,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
occupation,  persons  of  very  little  feeling,and  no  conduct: 
when  money  comes  within  their  reach,  they  are  apt  to 
spend  it,  without  considering  how  they  shall  afterwards 
settle  their  accounts  with  Government.  They  become 
callous  to  the  inconveniences  of  litigation  in  Courts  of 
Law;  and  executions  follow,  in  which  the  securities 
and  their  property  are  involved  ; — ^for  each  security  is' 
usually  made  to  stand  responsible  for  any  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  rent.  For  the  years  1810,  H,  and  13, 
the  average  number  of  executions  !n  revenue  cases, 
which  arose  between  the  different  parties,  (namely. 
Government,  the  renters,  the  sub-rentea?,  the  secu- 
rities, and  the  proprietors  or  cultivators,)  amounted,' 
in  the  district  of  Colombo  alone^  to  seven  or  eight 
hundred  annually*.  During  the  latest  years  of  the 
IDutdi  Government,  the  average  was  only  from  twenty 
to  twenty-iive.  In  that  district,  there  is  but  little 
landed  property  which  can  be  subjected  to  mort- 
gage, that  is  not  already  in  that  condition,  for  some 
claim  or  other  arising  from  public  rents.  This  cause 
has,   indeed,  greatiy  contributed  to  lower  even  tiie 

•  It  ia  to  be  obserred,  thnt  not  all  these  revenue  eases  refer  to 
renU  of  tlie  Government  sharea  or  corn-fielda :  e  great  number  ajm  . 
from  the  rents  of  arack  shopB,  and  the  farming  of  other  branches 
of  revenue,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  sequel  of  this  work. 
Veiy  few  cases,  indeed,  can  belong  to  the  collection  by  Aumnny ; 
and  it  becemes  a  matter  of  anxious  comideration,  to  remedy,  as 
much  as  poaaible,  this  growing  evil,  by  altering  any  port  of  the 
syttem  of  collection  which  ia  most  proHfic^nifitese  law-suits  and 
execvtiona- 
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nominal  value  of  landed  proper^,  in  spite  of  the 
depredation  of  the  currency. 

The  renters  and  sub-renters  are  the  more  e^er  and 
vexatious  in  exacting  the  tithes,  when  they  have  pm- 
cbased  tliem  at  a  high  price ;  andj  in  the  villages 
situated  at  a  considerable  ifistance  froui  the  place 
where  the  collector  resides,  many  are  the  means 
they  use  to  extort  more  tlian  Uie  due  share;  but, 
the  most  common  method  is,  by  delaying  to  be 
present  at  the  partition  of  tlie  crop,  under  pretext 
that  they  have  already  promised  to  attend  in  odter 
fields  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  tlie  mean  time,  the  crops 
cannot  be  removed,  and  must  remiun  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  wild  animals,  and  often  to  the  danger 
of  being  injured  by  the  approaching  rains,  until  the 
proprietors  and  cukivntors  arc  teased  into  a  bribe, 
which  seldom  fsiils  to  bring  the  reuter  to  the  &eld  on 
the  following  day  *. 

These  &cts  being  considered,  there  will  be  found  tiie 

strongest  teasou^   for   removing  a  pernicious  sort  of 

middle-iKen,  who  are  now  {daced  between  Govon- 

ment  aryt^he  husbandman.   Both  the  Government  and 

'  the  people  will  be  great  gainers,  if  the  whole  land- 


*  The  miscliicfs  arising  from  the  farming-ByBtciD  urc  greftiy 
augmented,  if  it  hap]>ens,  as  ia  aftea  the  case,  that  some  of  the 
Head-men,  or  pukQb  <]ffioer8,  either  openly  or  utidfer-hand,  b 
i«Hten.    Tbe  bad  come^OQices,  Uwd,  arc  evidem. 
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revmue  be  collected  by  imme^ate  servants  of  the 
public.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the 
Modilears,  and  other  Head-men  of  the  districts  or 
villages,  should  not  be  appointed  to  tlie  execution  of 
diis  duty. 

Those  natives  who  are  placed  in  the  highest  public 
atnations,  must  see  the  general  improvement  of  hus- 
bandry, and  increase  of  agriculture,  with  a  jealous  eye; 
because  it  must  be  of 'prejudicial  consequence  to 
thor  personal  and  fiimily  interest ;  bdng  themselves 
{H>s8essed  of  the  best  fields.  Thdr  riches  and  poiver 
depending  cliiefly  upon  landed  property,  it  is  to  their 
advantage  that  the  pribe  of  grtun  should  be  k^t 
hi{^,  that  no  new  land  should  be  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, or  that  those  which  are  so  should  not  be 
unproved.  These  Head-men  must  also  feel  anxious 
to  prevent  any  iimovation  in  the  old  systems,  by 
which'their  influence  on  the  people  would  be  shaken. 
Descended  from  antient  jamilies,  tliat  have,  for  gene- 

.  Nations,  monopolized  tiie  public  employments,  they 
command  from  the  natives  ^  Cavlon  i>otl)  respect 
and  fear:— diey  hava  had,  from  ^e  eaivsJE  times, 
the  administration  of  tlie  public  riveni)f|;^and  thdr 
fiunilles  have  become  opulent. .  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  this  is  to  be  regretted ;  the  coatiary  is  my 
c^iinion  i  but  it  is  proper  to  watch^  that  their  power  and 
.Influence  among  the  natives  be  not  unduTy  exercised, 

..  to  the  general  detriuhit  of  the-pubks  interest. .      .".; 
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The  persons  proper  to  be  employed  in  the  collection 
of  the  land-tax  ought  to  be  subaltern  native  officera* 
under  any  denoniioation  by  which  Government  may 
choose  to  distinguish  them,  but  in  no  other  character 
than  that  of  tax-gatherers,  placed  immediately  under 
the  controul  of  the  English  collector^  and  each  tax- 
gatherer  accounting  in  a  dirject  manner  to  him  Car 
his  collection.  Great  service,  however,  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  Modilears  and  other  Head-men,  by 
employing  them  to  check  the  accounts '  of  the  tax- 
gatherers,  making  them  keep  a  register  of  all  the 
land-taxes  collected  in  their  districts  or  villages ;  fbr 
which  purpose,  they  should  receive,  from  the  tax- 
gatherers,  an  accouqt  of  .th^  revenue  collected  ■irom 
each  field  ;  the  correctives  of  whjijh  the  Mod^ear  or 
Head-man  should  be  authori^d  and  cbQiifianded  to 
ascertain,  by  inquiries  from  the  parties^  or  ly,.yy 
other  proper  means  in  his  power.  A.systemt^this 
nature  would  be  &r  more  conducive  to  the  prptectioo 
of  the  p<^U<;  in^re^ts,  than  that.of  ^cpting.:  it  would 
attach  the  natives  o^  Ceylon  to  the  cultivation  of  landed 
property,  and  make  th«m  industripus,and  inctependent. 
.'-if  ^  .  .     »   1 

It  Tetmtbs.  noi(,  to  pursue  the  inquvy  into -that 
part  of  the  system  which  orders  the  land-tax-  to.  be 
collected  ill  kind,  and  in  quantities  varying  in  propor- 
tion t(J  the  produce  pf  eachcrop.  y 

'y^  It  hqs  genefttlly  been  remarb«4j  that  iko»e  oQuntrie? 
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are  poor  where  the  land-tax  is  paid  in  kind ;  but  it  must 
also  be  observed,  that  this  mode  is  extremely  conve- 
nient to  poor  people ;  for,  by  that  means,  they  pay  the 
tax.  with  the  commodity  they  have  most  at  liand^  and 
at  the  time  that  is  most  convenient  to  them ;  namely, 
the  time  of  harvest.  The  quantity  they  have  to 
contribute'  is  also  certain.  Were  it  to  be  paid  in 
money,  at  a  fixed  valuation  of  the  price  of  grain,  either 
Ciovemment  or  the  contributors  would  be  sul^ect  to 
loss  by  the  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  currency, 
whioh,  in  Ceylon,  have'  hitherto  been  very  great  and 
sudden.  The  collection  of  the  tithes  in  land  appears  to 
be  reconimendable,under  th^se  conslderaticyns ;  namely, 
as  biing  more  equitable  io  both  parties,  and  more  con- 
venientjlp  the  people,  althouglf  not  so  to  Government. 
This  iAfc^nVtilence,  however,  vrill,  perhaps,  appear 
'MMUf ,  if  y*^  place  in  the  opposite  scale  the  dif- 
£cin||^hat  would  attach  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
in  cash,,  in  C^ses  of  defaulters  and  vrears ;  ^which  mus^ 
occasion  innunlerable  law-suits  and  executions,  dlsCress- 
ii^  to  the  people,  and  ruinous  to  the  landed-interest. 
The  grain  thus  coUectettfor  the  Government  share 
may  be  either  applied  to«the  mMntenance- of  the 
troopt,  diminishing  the  qiilaitity  di  riic  that  is  now 
imported  &om  Bengal  for  their  consumption,  or  sold 
in  the.  ii^rkets  . nearest  to  Hve  nllages  where  it  is 
collected,  f 

But  if  Ib^payment  of  rent  in  money  is  not  to  be 
recommended^  much  good  may  be  derived  from  fixing. 
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for  a  giv^n  number  of  years,  the  gtumiam  of  gnun 
to  be  delivered  annually  to  Government,  for  the 
share  due  to  it  from  each  field  or  piece  of  land; 
leaving  the  cultivators  and  proprietor  of  ground  to 
reap,  for  that  period,  the  full  benefit  that  should  be 
derived  from  portions  of  land  netvly  brought  into  cul- 
tivaUou,  ox  from  the  improved  management  of  that 
iriiich  is  already  under  tillage. 

Tliere  can  be,  in  fact,  no  doubt,  that  if  any  acts  of 
Government  can  place  Ceytou  in  tliat  state  o(»opa- 
lence  and  prosper!^  to  which  the  strong  productive 
powers  of  its  soil  and  climate  entitle  it,  the  two 
principal  alterations  herein  proposed,  in  the  collection 
of  the  landed  revende,  are  measures  w^h  will 
promote  those  happy  consequences.    "  '^i^ir' 

*  But  in  th'fe  establishment  of  a  fixed  rent  i^Puid, 
not  to  be  sjfeitd  f^  several  yArs,  some  precautions 
must  be  taken.  * 

In  the  first  place,  the  mature  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pulsory, but  it^shoald  he  l«ft  to  the  option  of  the  contri- 
butors Co.coMpouiid  witfa  Government  to  that  eflGe^t ; 
namely,  to  deliver,«t  the  t^meof  harvest,  a  fixtid  quanfi^ 
of  grain,  in  fiill  discharge  of  all  does  to  Gtwernment, 
upon  such  or  such  land,  for  a  term  of  years  ,to  be 
agreed  upon  between  them.  With  regard.' to  this 
term,  it  would  be  only  necessary  t6  enact,..  Aaf*it 
should  iie,  nather  under  uor  above  a  certain  itpnber 
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of  jrears ;  say  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  ten.  If 
it  were  less  than  five,  it  would  not  afford  sufficient 
encouragement  to  the  cultiTaton ;  if  it  were  more  than 
ten,  it  wonld,' perhaps,  too  long  protract  the  period 
ftt  which  the  public  may  justly  claim  an  additional 
revenue  fi-om  the  general  improvement  of  the  country. 
•But  witliin  those  two  general  terms,  or  any  other 
that  Government  might  choose  to  limit  by  general 
regulation,  the  culLi\'atoFS,  who  are  nilling  to  compound 
for  a  fixed  rent  in  kind,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  fix 
"the 'duration  of  their  agreement;  for  it  sJiould  be 
viewed  exactly  in  the  light  of  a  free  contract,  to  be 
entered  into  at  the  pleasure  and  saUsfiieUon  of  both 
parties.  It  is  only  by  acting  iu  tliis  manner,  tiiat  the 
natives^f  Ceylon  will  not  feelj  as  they  otherwise  would, 
at  the  adoption  of  the  measure :  and  they  will,  if  so 
''4t|>0tulucted,''pedtion  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
thfA-'system;  which  they  would  perlihps  opposef  if 
presented  to  them  without  an  opUon  of  ipfiising  it. 

:      r.   J 

llie  quantit}'  of  grain  to  be  contributetl,  as  a  quit- 
rent  in  kind,  from  x?ach  field,  may  be  fairly  settled 
in  different  ways ;  namtly,  dther  by  arbitrators 
%ppointed  by  the  parties,  Or  by  agreeing  upou.  the 
av^'age  already  contiibuted  during  the  last  five,  ax, 
or  any  other  number  of  years. 

Where  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  nllage  interested  in 
the  land-tax'should  agree  to  deliver,  annually,  a  certun 
quantity  of  grain  for  the  -redemption  of  all  ihe  tithes 
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of  the  village,  their  offer  ought  to  be  accepted ;  and 
they  should  be  allowed  to  settle  amongst  theinselres 
the  particular  shares  of  each  field  or  piece  of  land. 

But,  in  order  to  derive  from  these  provisions  al! 
the  benefits  which  they  are  capable  of  conferring,  the 
tenure  of  land  should,  in  all  cases,  be  such  as  to  fix 
the  strongest  possible  interest  of  the  holders  upon  it. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  held  in  fiill  possession;  or, 
if  we  admit  the  expediency  of  not  allowing  it  to  be 
alienable  from  certain  fitmilies,  or  subject  to  be  bur- 
dened by  the  debts  of  the  holder,  some  means  ought 
at  least  to  be  contrived  to  let  the  female  line  of  de- 
scendants inherit  them,  in  default  of  male  issue;  and 
(what  has  already  been  stated  in  a  preceding  part  of 
the  work,  as  of  vital  consequence)  land-holders  should 
be  allowed  to  redeem  the  difference  of  Government 
fihfftes  chargeable  upon  each  field,  between  one-tenth, 
or  any  larger  proportion  to  which  they  are  now  liable. 

Having  thus  far  e^iamined  into  the  tenure  of  lands 
cultivated,  or  that  might  be  cultivated,  in  grain,  and 
the  system  now  pursued  in  collecting  the  Government 
share  of  their  crops,  I  must  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
tenure  of  garden4and,  and  the  public  revenue  that  is, 
or  may  be,  derived  from  if. 

In  the  Table,  No.  1 6,  the  head  'Government 
Gardens'  means  those  plantations  of  fruit-trees  that 
were  formed  by  the  Dutch,  of  which  Government 
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sUU  retains  immediate  possession,  and  rents  them 
annually,  or  collects  their  produce  by  means  of  its  own 
iervaats.  Many  of  those  gardens,  after  bdng  planted, 
were  sold  by  the  Dutch ;  and  others  have  been  disposed 
of  by  our  Gov^ftnment.  The  revenue  which  Govern- 
ment derives  Irom  the  remainder  is  trifling,  and  they 
produce  less  under  the  administrarion  of  Government 
than  they  would  under  that  of  individuals.  The  rents 
of  those  gardens  are  inserted  in  the  abovementioned 
Table,  nith  those  of  some  houses  belonging,  also  to 
Government,  and  appear,  under  that  branch  of  revenue 
which  is  not  derived  from  taxadon.  The  subject  is 
trifling ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  observed,  that 
those  gardens  ought  either  to  be  all  sold,  or  at  least 
let  on  lease  for  a  long  term  of  years ;  with  the  obliga- 
tion, that  the  persons  holding  the  leases  should  plaot 
a  certain  number  of  trees  as  the  old  ones  decay,  or 
according  to  -the  room  that  there  may  be  for  enlarging 
the  plantations,  liet,  as  they  nou['are,  by  the  year, 
they  will  soon  go  to  total  ruin. 

But  the  subject  of  gardens,  or  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees,  acquires  great  importance,  when  we  consider  the. 
tenure  oh  which  all  lands,  under  that  kind  .of  culti- 
vation are  now  h^ld  by  th#  natives.  In  these  tenures, 
as  great  a  ivariety  exists  as  in  those  of  gr^n-lands, 
which  very  muclj*esemble  them.  But,  in  the  former, 
so  many  methods  of  interpreting  and  explaining  them 
prevail,  that,  in  demanding  the  just  claims  of  Govern- 
ment, difficulties  and'doubts  arise,  which  are  not  easily 
removed. 
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As  to  the  right  of  ownership,  in  the  land  which  is 
now  planted  ndth  fruit-trees,  it  is'  admitted,  that  it 
originally  rested  in  the  Sorereign,  in  &te  same  manner 
as  that  of  corn-lands.  Tlie  tenures  by  which  fruit* 
gardens  are  tield  at  present  by  the  na'lhes  of  Ceylon, 
may  be  separated  into  two  branches ; — ^first,  Tenures, 
.  in  which  the  occupants  have  acquired  a  full  right  of 
property,  without  being  bound  to  any  personal  serwce 
in  consequence  of  it ;  and,  secondly,  tenures,  which  are 
subject,  or  at  least  were  originally  subject,  to  the 
performance  of  such  sernces.  I  shall  enumerate  the 
principal  distinctions  of  each  branch. 

Of  those  .gardens  which  are  free  from  personal 
service,  the  first  are  called,  Tankool  Watte. — ^Tbese 
were  lands,  which  the  present  proprietors,  or  thaf 
ancestors,  received  leave  to  plant,  upon  condition  that 
they  should  eitlier  ^ve  one-third  of  the  produce,  or 
pay  one-third  ofc\he  value  of  the  ganjbi  to  Govem- 
,  ment,  after  it  watjplafited.  " 

This  tribute  was  exacted  for  a  long  time,  by  the 
Dutch  Government ;  and  was  paid,  in  the  cocoa-nut 
gardens,  either  in  oil  or  in  fruit:  or  else  in  these, 
as  in  othar  gardens,  a  valdatioA  of  ihe  produce  was 
agreed  upon,  in  which,  the  vicinity  pf  goflf  markets, 
er  the  means  of  conveyance  by  the  fceat  roads,  or  by 
water,  was  considered ;  and  an  annum  tribute  or  com- 
pensation In  money  was  paid  to  Gc^ernnieht.  But 
some  time  before  the  British  forces  took  possesaton 
of  Ceylon,    the  exaction  of  this  tribute  had  been 
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abandoned  or  neglected;  and  we  have  not  hidierto 
renewed  it. 

2dly,  Samhoody,  or  Ratmahara  Waitef  are  gardens 
which  have  been  planted  without  the  pennisuon 
of  Government;  and  are,  of  custom  and  acknow- 
ledged right,  subject  to  pay  one-half  of  Uie  produce. 
Some,  of  them  have  been.held  by  the  lamilies  of  the 
present  occupants  from  time  immemorial ;  and  are  now 
possessed,  Hfce  the  former,  without  paying  any  tribute 
to  Government,  either  in  kind  or  in  money. 

Plantations  of  this  description  are  numerous ;  and 
•o  valuable,  that  if  Government  were  to  Uiink  it 
expedient  to  enforce  their  old  claims,  a  great  addition 
to  the  revenue  might  be  derived  from  tliem.  But,  to 
the  full  and  unencumbered  possession  of  these  gardens, 
the  present  occupants  seem  to  have  acquired,  by  lon^ 
prescription,  ■•  right  that  camiot  justly  be  disputed. 
Many  of  these  gardens  have  changed  their  former  pos*- 
sessors,  having  been  sold  or  iilieflated  by  various  meanA 
Some  liave  been  seized,  by  process  of  law,  in  payhient 
of  debts ;  and  have,  in  fact,  passed  through  tlie  hands 
of  different  owners.  To  chum,  therefore,  from  the 
present  holders,  thosg  tributes  by  which  they  were  not 
encumbei|d  when  those  gai:dens  came  into  their  pos- 
session, would  b|j'  harsh  and  unjust.  The  adjustment 
,  of  the  various  daims  which  would  necessarily  arise, 
would  disturb  lijie  whole  property  of  the  country,  and 
produce  general  discontent  j  and,  consequently,  upon 
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the  ptea  of  th^r  original  tenures,  it  would  not  be 
politic  in  Government  to  claim  a  share  of  the  produce 
of  these  garden  lands. 

I  shall  now  pass  to  the  tenures  which  were  originally 
subject  to  personal  service,  and  afterwards  venture 
upon  some  su^estions  respecting  a  general  tax  upon 
land  planted  with  fruit-trees. 

1st,  Jfeddawatsan  Parveny  fVaite  are  gardens 
held  under  a  tenure  of  service,  descentfing  in  the 
male  Uoe,  and  reverting  to  Government  upon  die 
fiiilure  of  male  hdrs.  This  .tenure  resembles  that  t^ 
corn-lands,  described  under  the  same  title  of  Wedda- 
wassan  Parveny.  In  a  few  instances,  these  gardeiM 
were  allowed  to  be  inherited  by  the  female  line,  on 
fuUf^e  of  the  male ;  provided  the  services  to  Govern- 
ment were  performed  by  substitutes. 

f 

'^e  proclamal^ns  which  abolished  the  service- 
lenuj-es,  applied  to  these  gardens ;  but  from  tbe 
people  having  been  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  them,  and  the  Government,  not  haviig  resumed 
the  same,  has  thereby  lost  the  services  of  the  holders, 
without  cUiming  a  consideration -in  return.  -t .. 

2dly,  Accommodessan  Gardens.  The  meaiUQg  of 
*  accommodessan'  applies  in  the  same  way  to  gardens 
as  it  does  to  corn-fields  ;  namely,  tbtte  were  gardens 
granted  by  Government  to  the  native  Head'men  end 
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public  officers,  as  a  remuneration  for  their  services. 
On  the  Dccaaion  of  the  accommodessans  on  corn-fields 
being  resumed  by  Government,  the  Head-men  were 
assigned  a  monthly  pay  in  compensation;  but  the 
gardens  which  they  then  held  by  this  tenure  were  not 
resumed  by  Goreniment,  as  they  could  have  been. 

With  regard  to  the  weddawatfan  and  accomnutdessan 
gardens,  it  seems  that  the  claims  of  Government, 
alllioDgh  for  a  time  neglected,  are  not  to  be  objected 
to,  either  in  point  of  ri^t  or  of  policy.  On  the 
accommodessans  in  particular,  which  are  only  granted 
for  life,  or  durii^  the  holding  of  certain  public  situa- 
tions under  Govenment,  no  shadow  of  claim  could  be 
advanced  on  the  part  of  the  occupants ;  and  therefore 
the  Government  was  in  efery  way  justified  in  taldi^ 
proper  measures  for  resuming  the  possession  of  tiiem. 

Kit  the  claims  of  Government  on  those  gardens, ' 
which  have,  from  time  immemorial,  either  been 
granted  without  the  conation  of  personal  service,  or  ' 
cultivated  witliout'  its  consent,  and  the  possession  of 
which  has  now  passed  from  generation  to  generation, 
have  always  occasioned  much  trouble,  when  it  has  been 
attempted  to  enforce  them.  * 

It  appears  Aat  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  were 
both  too  lavish  in  granting  lands  to  all  natives  who 
applied  for  them,  without  considering  whether  they 
had  tiie  means  or  ability  to  cultivate  them.  .Conse- 
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-  quently,  notwithsUnduig  the  conditions  attached  to 
the  grants,  that  the  lands  sfaouldbe  brought  into  cul- 
tivation within  a  certun  peiiod^  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture, many  of  them  have  remained  either  in  gre^ 
.part  or  alti^ether  uncultivated.  The  Dutch  Govon-'  / 
ment  attempted,  afterwards,  to  resume  tiie  possesion 

of  these  lands,  and  to  enforce  the-  payment  of  one- 
third  of  the  value,  or  an  annual  tribute  upon  those 
which  had  been  cultivated ;  but  without  success. 
Governor  $cfareuder,  after  ci^leetit^  minute  and  acieo- 
rate  information  upon  tiie  tenure  of  itmnj  of' those 
lan^,  found,  that  if  the  Company  could  realize  the 
value  of  ooe-third  of  th^se  whidi  had  boon  planted 
with  fruit-trees,  it  would  have  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable sum ;  aiid  took  porous  measures  to  enforce 
'tii6  payment  A  general  oppoution  was  made  by  the 
•Ceylonese,  vho  were  ^ded  in  it  l^  the  Candians ;  ami 
troops  having  been  s^nato  cut  down  the  ctM!oa-nnt 
trees*,  in  tiiose  gardens,  the  occupants  of'  wbidi  ob- 
jected to  pay  the  Oovemment  demands,  an  actual  T&mit 
ensded,  and  a  war  broke  out  with  theKii^of  Ctudyi 
in  the  year  1761.  To  demand,  ^  &at,  so  t^Uidkv^ 
one-third  or  one-half  of  the  vtdue,  or  oftbe  prodAnr,  " 
of  those  gardens,  when  the  trees  were  in  foU  bearib^^ 

-  seemed  a  harsh  and  impolitic  meas.ure,  after  thliielnd 
been  possessed  for  a  very  coi^iderable  period  flKmSfit 
paying  any  such  tribute.  Had  it,  then,  been  attempt^ 
to  iibpose  a  general  land-tax  of  one-tentii  of  Ibe 


*  An  set  more  violest  Oian  irise. 
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produce  of  th?  gardens,  payable  In  Idnd,'  it  would,  most 
likely,  hiyre  been  £arried'.into  effect,  without  opposition, 
and  might  have  produced  very  la^  sums  to  Govern- 
ment. Another  measure  was  tried  by  the  Commis- 
sion's of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^  shostly 
after  we  had  possession  of  the  Dutch -tcsritories  ia 
Ceylon ;  namely,  to  tax^;  in  the  first  instance^  all  coco&^ 
nut  trees,  at  the  rote  of  one  fenun  each,  yearly. 

The  collection  of  this  tax  occasioned  again  a^general 
^scontent,  which  soon  broke  forth  into  an  open  oppo- 
otion ;  and  it  was  speedily  found  expedient  to  ftbandon 
it'  -Thereasons  o^red  agt^nst  this  tax  were,  tbatit 
was  laid  on  ani  article  ofraw  produce,  and  one  of  Uie 
necessaries  of  life  ;-^tiut  it  was  laid^  too,  in  a  most 
imequal  pn^rtion ;  for  all  trees,  not  only  the  most  pro- 
ductive, but -those  which  were  .the  least  so>  had  becoi 
tised.  according .  to  the  same  rate  .of  one  fanam  per 
taje'f.  A  tax  of  tlus  nature  must  inevitably  have  been 
vexatjous.  in  the  exUvme :  and  its  beii^  imposed 'in 
mwiey  rendered  it  at  thattime  particularly- difficult  to 
be  coipplied  with,  because  money  was  then  exceed-  . 
ingly  scarce  in  Ceylon.  If.  we  judge,  .in  fac^  from  the  , 
feelings  of  the  .natives,  the  latter  drcumstance  (nauLety, 
dtcp^ment  of  the  tax  in  money)  was  .the  most  &a*  ■ 
agreeable  part  of  it ;  because  they  offered  to  contribute, 
.       .  .         _       ,_^      _ 

■f  The  cocoa-QUt  trees,  in  some  soili,  will  produce  only  ten 
cocoa-nuts  a  year ;  in  others,  as  many  as  sixty  or  eighty.  Upon 
the  formeri  the  tax  amounted  to  forty  per  cent.;  in  the  latter,  to 
not  so  niu<^  as  six  per  cent.  t 

y   »  ,..^;.  * 
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instead  of  it,  the  tenth  part  of  ^e  produce  of  the  trees 
in  kind,  which  was  imprudently  reused:  ^e  good 
opportunity  was  then  lost,  and  it  anerwaida  became 
necessary  to  relinquish  it  alto^ther. 

Some  of  ttie  Civil  servants,  bothof  theDutchand  of 
the  English  Government,  hare  been  of  opinion,  that 
a  tax,  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  t^e  producer  payable 
in  kind,  from  all  land  pluited  with  fruit-trees,. ought 
to  be  imposed,  and  that  it  would  prove  exc^dingjly 
profitable  to  Government.  Cerjtainly  there  is  no 
well-grounded  reiison  why  this  product  of  the  land, 
.«hi(^  is  yielded  by  it  without  requiring  one-tenth 
part  of  the  yearly  expense  and  labour  thatlis  generally 
bestowed  on  the  corn-land»  should  be  exempt  iroDp 
taxes,  while  the  latter  is  diarged  with  them. 

It  is  supposed,  by  the  best-informed  prasoni  m 
Ceylon,  that  the  cocoa-nut  gardent  situated  in  t^ 
part  of  the  island  which  lies  between  Ca^)enteen  and 
Dondera  Head  contain  -ten  millions  of  cocoft-not 
trees*:  a  survey  ofthem  has  nothiXhertD  been  taken; 
but  if  we  suppose,  by  the  lowest  possible  calcuI^ieD, 
.that  each  tree  should  give  only  ten  coooa-nuts,  the 
annual  prodaotion  will  amount  to  one  hfipdred 
millions  of  nuts.    Now,  the  least  advantageous  mode 


*  This  waa  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Boumand,  one  oF  the  bat- 
public  serrants  in  Ae  CivO  c8t«bBri>mwrt  «t  Ce^oD,  mder  (he 
Dutch  East-India  Company. 
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of  disposing  of  the  cocoa-nuts,  is,  to  extract  oil  from 
them ;  one  measure  of  which,  at  least,  can  always  be 
obtained  from  ten  nuts.  One  hundred  millions- of  - 
nuU  would,  therefore,  yield  ten  millions  of  measures 
of  oil;  worth,  at  the  very  lowest  valuation,  three 
fanams  each ;  and  making,  on  the  whole,  2,500,000 
rix-dollara:  upon  which  the  tithe  to  Government 
wouW  bfe  350,000  rix-dollars."  The  same  reasons 
that  can  support  the  right  of  Government  thus  to 
tax  the  cocoa-nut  trees  in  the  southern  districts,  will 
equally  apply  to  the  palmyras  in  the  northern  ;  and  a 
considerable  revenue  might  be  derivAi  from  a  general 
-system,  in  fixing  the  tax  on  all  gardens  at  the  tenth 
of  the  produce,  in  kind.  But  as  this  revenue  could 
not,  with  convenience  to  the  contributors,  perhaps, 
be  collected  all  at  once  for  the  whole  year,  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees  bearing  fruit  all  the  year  round ;  and  as 
it  would  be  of  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to 
Gevemment  to  receive  its  due  in  manjr  difRrent 
«hareB  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  it  may  be  advisable 
to  fix-  two  periods,  at  the  distance  of  six  months  from 
each  otiier,  for  the  payment  of  these  tithes.  Yet, 
even  then,  another  difficulty  must  be  encountered; 
namely,  that  either  a  very  vexatious  law  must  be  en- 
forced, forbidding  the  gathering  of  fruit,  except  at 
i:ertain  fixed  times  When  the  tax-gatherer  shall  attend, 
or  else  Govemmentwouldbe  subject  to  be  defrauded. 
But  of  these  two  inconveniences,  the  former  must, 
4tall  events,  be  avoided;  for  to  the  native  Ceylonese, 
whose  families  live  in  part  upon  the' fruit  that  is  daily 
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gathered  for  various  domestic  purposes,  nothing  wopld 
be  more  distressing  than  sach  a  rertriction.  '  It  Das 
been  advanced,  by.tbosewbo  aie  friendly  to  the  im- 
position of  this  tax,  that  it  ought  to  be'farme<|out 
to  renters,  and  that  they  would  soon  come  to  a  com- 
promise with  the  owners  of  gardend  for  a  fixed  rent 
in  mon^.  I  have  already  painted,  I  hope,  in  snm- 
dently  strong  colouri,  the  bad  and  destructive  cdk- 
aequenoes  of  the  renting  system ;  so  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  I  should  recommend  it  in  this  dcW  tax ; 
wherej  added  to  all  the  mischiefs  produced  by  the 
renting  system  Ih  general,  the  feelinga  of  tlse  natives 
would  be  more  particularly  alive  to  any  rou^  or  tUS'- 
i^eeable  usage  on  the  part  of  those  renters, 

I  am,  indeed,  not  very  pattial  to  the  estaUishineot 
of  a  general  tax  on  all  fnut-treea ;  conuderiiig  hum  moeb 
^e  natives  of  Ce]ion  depend  on  them  for  part  of  ffaor 
SkmIj  and  particularly  among  the  lower  class.  I  <have 
no  doubt,  however,  that,  witii  proper  pvecatuioas,  and 
such  modifications  as  shoaldrenda  tbe  coUection  easy, 
: — and,-  above  all,  if  tiie  owners  of  gardens  shiHild  feel 
inoHned,  upon  a  fair  valuation  of  .the  produce  of  tfadr 
gardens,  to  pay  an  annual  fixed  quit-rent  in  load,  of 
tbe  same  nature  as  it  has  been  recommended  for  com- 
fields,  and  not  to  be  altered  for  ten  or  twdve  years*, — 


*  In  plantatioiu  of  coco&-nut  and  palmyra  trees,  wluch  ue  of 
plow  growth,  tbii  period  ought  to  be  extended  to  twenty  ywB,     i 
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this  tax  might  be  established,  »}d  prove  one  of  the 
greatest  resources  of  the  Colotual  Govemmeot. 

Bat  a  partjal  tax  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  reoom- 
mended  on  cocoa-nut  trees,  which,  &r  from  distressing 
jhe  natives  in  the  smallest  degree,  would,  on  the  con-- 
trary,  prove  of  considerable  pecuniary  advantage,  to 
Government,  while  the  consequences  attending  it  may 
be-  of  real  benefit  to  the  country.  This  tax,  I  propose,* 
should  be  imposed  upon  all  cocoa-nut  trees  from  which 
the  natives  choose  to  draw  toddy.  There  would  not 
be  the  same  objeodpn  to  establishiog  this  tax  at  wfixed 
rate,  in  money,  uniformly  upon  each  tree ;  say,  two 
fenams  of  the  present  currency.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  be  at  ^e  choice  of  the  natives  to '  pay  It 
or  not ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  tax  would  be,  if 
it  should  discourage  the  drawing  of  toddy,  that  the 
arack  distilled  from  it,  which  is  sold  abroad,  would  rise 
in  price  in  the  same  proportion,  and  that  part  of  the 
tax.  would  be  paid  by  the  consumers  out  of  the  island: 
If  many  of  tiie  cocoa-nut  trees  should  be  stopped  from 
drawing  toddy,  the  number  of  cocoa-nuts  annually  pro- 
duced must  proportionally  increase,  and  tend  to  make 
food  in  general  cheaper  to  the  poorer  dass.  And  as  it 
would  be  quite  at  the  option  of  the  owners  of  gardens 
to  pay  the  tax  or  not,  so  it  may  be  dq>eiided  upon 
that  none  but  the  most-productive  trees  would  be  left 
to  give  toddy,  and  those  which  are  indifierent  would  be 
put  to  fruit ;  and,  thus,  the  tax  would  not  amount,  *- 
upon  aa  avera^,  tq  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  at  the  utmost, 
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This  tax  ought  to  be  rendered' th^ess  dUagreeaUe, 
by  making  the  contribution  easy  to  the  contribiAiHS. 
The  owners  of  gardens  should,  be  called  u|^pi  merdy 
to  declare  the  number  of  trees  from  which  they  wish  to 
draw  toddy,  and  the  average  value  derived  from  than 
yearly :  licences  may  then  be  grwited  every  six  mohdM, 
paying  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  one  fenam  for_atm* 
tree ;  unless  die  owner  should  wish  to  take  the  Ikuice, 
at  once,  for  the  whole  year.  The  declaration  of  the 
owners  should,  in  the  first  insttuKa;-  be  admitted  as 
good,  unless  Government  were  ioformcd  to  the  ocm- 
trary ;  and,  by  al}  me^ns,  those  Sequent  inquintonal 
nsits  of  Commissioners  of  Taxes  and  Appraisers 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  a  set  of  people  gene* 
rally  disliked  in  all  countries. 

If  it  be  discovered  diat  tt  &lse  statepient  or  vafaia- 
tion  has  been  g^ven,  let  ^e  de&ulter  he  punished  by 
payment  of  double  or  triple  the  aipount  of  the  tax; 
but  not  by  confiscation  of  any  pg^t  of  the  proper^, 
.or  any  greater  punishment  than  that  here  su^ested: 
except  that  it  may  be  added,  that  any  person  con- 
victed of  having  thtu  attempted  to  defiraud  the  public 
xevenue,  should  be  declared  incapable  of  holding  em- 
ployment under  Government  for  a  certain  number 
of  years ;  and  if  he  should  be  employed  at  the  time, 
then,  either  removed,  or  suspended  from  employment 
during  that  period.  A  great  number  of  the  best  cocoa- 
'  nut  gardens,  now  producing  toddy,  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  persons  in  the  service  of  Government ;,  and 
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the  penalty  pn^osed  would  have  the  eSeeC  of  de- 
terriiig  them  from  committiDg  fraud  in  their  declara- 
tions— would  impress  the  natives  with  an  idea  of  the 
hi^  character  demanded  in  the  persons  who  are 
honoured  with  the  con&dence  of  Government — woold 
serve  as  a  restraint  on  the  natives  of  the  beet  caste, 
who  are  all  exceedmgl^  anxious  to  receive  such  em- 
ployment— and  would,  in  general,  tend  to  foster  in 
the  nation  a  spirit  and  love  of  honesty,  and  a  general 
moral  improvement.  Should  such  a  tax  he  adopted, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  establish  par^cular 
xeguIatloDs  for  the  payment  of  it,  in  those  cases  where 
the  property  of  the  garden- is  divided  between  the 
original  owners  and  the  cultivators,  or  where  the  pro- 
duce is  &rmed  by  them  to  toddy-drawers,  which  is 
very  frequently  the  case;  .observing  always  to  render 
the  mode  of  pigment  as  easy  as  possible  to  the  con- 
^tributors. 

From  this  tax,  I  am  confident,  a  la^e  revenue  might 
be  derived,  without  its  bdng,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
prejudicial  to  the  public  j  and  it  would  compensate 
f(»  some  which  I  intend  propodng  to  be  abandoned 
.in  the  sequel  of  this  Work. 


JTo-  JL— TAXES  FALLING  UPON  ALL  SORTS  OF  PROPERIY.' 

I  coNCBivB  the  tax  levied  in  Ceylon  by  stamps,  or 
by  fees  diarged  in  the  di^ent  branches  of  judicial 
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administhaioii,  to  be  of  this  nature.  I  belkve  natives 
of  India  in  general,  and  those  of  Ceylon  in  parti- 
cailar,  are  too  partial  to  litigation.  In  that  colony, 
the  fees  for  judicial  process  before  the  Supreme 
Court  are  levied  without  stamps ;  those  before 
ail  other  courts,  by  obliging  the  'parties  to  use 
stamped  paper  in  every  judicial  act  ;^hese  stamps 
being  of  different  amounts,  according  to  the  sum  ttiat 
is  contested  or  claimed.  All  transfers  of  pn^rty 
must  also  be  made  on  stamped  paper;  under  y^bidi 
denonfination  are  included  bonds,  oblig^ons,  and 
contracts  of  every  kind,  with  or  without  personal 
security;  salesof  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  sold 
at  more  than  one  month's  'credit,  or  which  are  not 
paid  within  a  month ;  sales  of  houses,  gardens,  lands, 
and  shipa ;  all  donations  of  immoveable  property ;  all 
marriage-contracts,  where  any  of  the  parties  are 
benefited  with  any  immoveable  property ;  ass^;Dments 
of  bonds,  debts,  and  interests  of  all  kinds,  if  on  secu- 
rity of  immoveable  property ;  assignment  of  effects, 
if  immoveable ;  assignment  of  a  ship  or  vessel>  or 
part  thereof;  and  mortgages  of  houses,  lands,  and 
ships.  The  per-centage  levied  upon  the  sale  of  im- 
moveable property  amounts  to  five  rix-dollars-upoD 
every  hundred;  and  upon  moveable,to  one.  Ilelatter 
had  first'been  established  at  three  per  cent. ;  bat,  in 
the  year  I8O9,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  reduce  it. 
Tlie  stamp  upon  bills  of  exchange,  which,  in  the  first 
reflation  in  10O6,  had  been  established  at  one  per 
cent,  was  also  reduced  to  a  half. .   It  is  not  my  inten- 
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tion  to  dilate  upon  the  subject  of  these  stamp-duties,  , 
except  (hose  on  the  actual  sale  of  immoveable  property, 
which  are  certainly  of  a  more  prejudicial  nature  than 
'appears  at  first  sight.  They  are  taxes  which  fail,  not 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  upon 
capital :  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  tax  diminishes  that 
capital,  it  destroys  the  means  of  patting  labour  into 
action.  In  Ceylon,  where  capital  is  much  Vfanted,  a 
taxof  this  nature,  amountitig  to  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  sale  of  immoveable  property,  ■  seeAis  not  con- 
sistent with  principles  of  good  policy.  It  is  a  tax, 
too,  generally  paid  by  the  seller ;  always  so,  when  he 
is  corhpelled  to  sell  by  distfess;  for  the  purchaser 
then  makes  his  own  condltiona.  It  is,  therefoi-e,  a 
tax  of  a  very  harsh.naturei  as  tending  to  aggravate 
misfortune,  and  helping  tp  total  ruin  those  who  are 
hi  the  way  to  it.  It  is  also  of  baneful  consequentesj 
where  it  attaches  itself  to  marriage  contracts.  In  a 
country  where  capital  is  very  limited,  a  tax  of  five  per 
cent,  upon  property  that  is  transferred  to  the  husband, 
who  is  soon  to  be  loadedwith  the  expenses  of  a  rising 
&mily,  takes  away  froin  him  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  means  he  has  for  cultivating  the  land  which 
comes  to  his  possession. 

■  The  per-oentage  paid  upon  the  transfer  of,  or  con- 
tracts upon,  moveable  property,  being  reduced  to  one 
percent,  is  less  prejudicial;  and,  as  far  as  it  fells  upon 
mercantile  transactions,  however  it  may  clog  them 
with  trouble  and  incQnvenience,  will,  in  general,  be 
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paid  by  tfie  consumers ;  and  consequently  falls  even- 
tually upon  revenue,  and  not  upon  capital.     * 

The  sums  collected  by  GJovernmenl,  in  the  sale  of 
judicial  stamps,  for  several  years,  exceeded  the  expec- 
tations that  had  been  entertdned.  Stamped  paper 
being  required  for  every  summons,-  answer,  decree,' 
and  every  other  act  passing  before'  a  judicial  court, 
and  all  these  stamps  being  rated  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  claim,  it  has  very  frequently  happened, 
that  demands,  originally  of  trifling  sums,  have  in- 
creased to  considerable  ones,  from  the  cost  occasioned 
by  the  stamps  made  use  of.  .  Nor  are  the  natives  of 
£eylon  checked,  by  these  means,  in  thar'  litigious 
disposition,  as  long  as  they  have  money  to  indulge 
in  it.  This  is  also  a  tax  that  generally  falls  on  capital, 
and  is,  consequently,  so  far  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  This  source  of  revenue  to  Govern- 
ment has  lately  much  decreased ;  but,  it'  is  appre- 
bended,  not  before  it  had  involved  a' number  of 
native  femilies  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and 
veduced  others  to  real  poverty.  The  present  syatem 
of  levying  that  tax,  wiUia  variety  of  stamps,  of  diJ9«- 
rent  descriptions,  requrred  for  everyparticular'aot; 
the  difficulty  and  trouble  attending  the  distribution 
of  so  many  stamps,  in  every  part  of  the  qountry ;  the 
necessity  which  every  distributor  and  sub-distribottv 
of  those  stamps  is  under,  of  keeping  a  complicated 
account ;  and  the  difficulty  of  checking  those  «^ 
counts ;  render  the  present  system,  in  my  humble 
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ofnnion,  very  defective :  and  I  cannot  comprehend 
why  a  more  simfJe  method  has  not  been  adopted. 
It  frequently  occurs,  at  the  out-stations,  that  the 
stamp  intended  for  one  judicial  act  must  be  attached 
to  another;  and  that  for  want  of  the  particular  stamp, 
to  a  certain  amount,  and  of  a  certain  description, 
twenty  or  thirty  stamped  sheets  of  paper,  of  that  or  of 
another  description,  making  actu^ly  a  small  book, 
are  attached  to  some  of  the  judicial  acts  on  which  . 
this  tax  is  levied.  This  branch  of  public, revenue 
seems,  therefore,  to  desQjC^e  a  general  revision,  in 
niiich  great  reduction  and  simplification  ought  to 
be  had  in  view.  It  is  jiot. easily  comprehended  how 
it  has  happened,  that  while  the  Colonial  Government 
has  been  extremMy  solidtotis  to  give  to  this  tax  Uie 
gret^est  possible  range  on  every  judicial  act  or 
mercantile  transaction,  and  wherever  property  is  con- 
cerned, the  simple  mode  of  levying  a  revenue  fay 
stamps  upon  receipts,  as  practised  in  Great  Britdn, 
has  not  beeik  adopted. 

From  all  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  In  this 
"Work,  respecting  the  tenure  of  land,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  the  title-deeds  to  landed  property  cannot 
be  generally  in  a  clear  and  orderly  condition;  and 
above  all,  that  many  are  entirely  wanting.  A  general 
registry  of  land  hasconsequently  been,  and  still  remains, 
a  great  desideratum ;  to  accomplish  which,  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
The  renewal  or  registration  of  title-deeds  has  been,  in 
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those  attempts,  considered  aa  another  source  of 
public  revenue,  by  the  fees  and  stamps  attached  to 
them ;  but,  besides  the  collection  of  some  revenue,  I 
fear  very  little  benefit  has  hitherto  been  derived;  and 
mach  renuuns  to  be  done,  by  theintroductictpof  some 
fixed  and  well-regulated  system,  for  the  forination  of 
such  a.  general  registry,  as  may  be  referred  to,  with 
confi^nce,  to  ascertain  the  claims  and  rights  of  the 
-  possessors  of  land. 

A  reference  to  the  T^JiIe,  No.  i&,  wiU  shew  the 
revenue  derived  by  the'  Colonial  Government  from 
stamps,  and  from  fees  collected  in  Judicial  proceedings, 
without  the  intervention  of  stamps ;  but  which  is 
also  a  tax  precisely  of  tlie  tame  nature  as  if  it  were 
levied  by  means  of  them.  .   , 

Goods  sold  by  public  auction  are  subject  to  a  tax 
of  six  per  cent.  I  have  no  remark  to  makeupcm  it, 
except  that  the  same  objectioi}S  which  a&lst  against 
the  five  per  cent,  charged  upon  immweable  propenjy, 
sdd  or  mortgaged  by  private  contract,  apply  likiewise 
to  the  six  per  cent,  imposed  upon  the  sale  of  move- 
able property  by  public  auction*. 

This  closes  my  inquiry  upon  that  branch  of  public 

*  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Table,  No.  16,  for  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  collected  in. the  yem  1809|  10, 11,  and  12;  under  the 
heads,  Slampt  and  Judicial  ReceipU,  flnts  and  fhrfdlinm,  uid 
Jhuia  upon  Goodt  soU  iy  Public  Aue6m. 
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lerenue  n^ich  is  raised  by  tales,  imposed  directly,  or 
likely  to  &I1  ev^tually,  upon  capital.  I  shall  pass, 
now,  to  the  consideration  of  those  taxes  which  it  is 
intended  should  iall  immediately  upon  consumption. 


in.   TAXES  UPON  CONSUMPTION. 

These  taxes  are  comprehended  under  the  following 
heads ;  namely.  Sea  Customs,  and  Land  Customs ; 
the  Exclusive  PrivU^;e  in  the  Sale  of  Salt ;  the  Duties 
collected  by  the  Marine  Department ;  the  Licences 
for  the  Sate  of  Spirituous  Liquors ;  the  Fish  Rent ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Batta  upon  the  Sale  of  Government 
Bills  drawn  upon  England,  or  upon  the  Presidencies 
of  Madras,  Bombay,  or  Calcutta.  I  shall,  in  suc- 
cession, gife  an  account  of  the  revenue  collected 
under  those  heads^'and  explain,  as  much  as  lies  in 
my  power,  the  nature  and  e&cts  of  these  taxes. 

SEA  CUSTOUS. 

In  treating  here  of  the  Sea  Customs,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  the  public  revenue,  I  need 
not  enter  into  a  minute  inquiry,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  duties  imposed  upon  different  articles  of 
commerce  affects  the  import  or  export  of  them ;  hav- 
ing already  gone  through  that  detail,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  in  which  I  examined  the  various  commercial 
interests  of  the  colony.  I  shall,  therefore,  here  con- 
■  fine  myself  to  a  few  general  remarks ;  referring  the 
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Reader,  for  particulars,  to  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
Work;  to  the  Tables,  from  No.  17  to  No.  QA, 
inclusive ;  and  to  the  Custom-house  Regulations  and 
Xarifl^  Appendix  B. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state  the^imjHOTe- 
ments.  which  haire  been  made  in  this  department  by 
the  establishment  of  those  Regulations,  and  that  of 
fixed  valuation  ofgoods  in  the  Tariffs;  by  which  means 
the  honest  merchant's  interests  have  been  protected,  do 
less  than  those  of  Government.  The  revenue  derived 
from  Sea  Customs  has  been  gradually  upon  the  in- 
crease for  several  years ;  although  it  may  not  i^)pear 
so  to  an  observer,  unacquainted  with  the  causes 
which  occasioned  an  extraordinary  collection  in  the 
years  18o6  and  I807:  Those  causes  I  shall  hereafter 
explain.  The  amount  realized  .«nce  ]  806  has  been 
as  follows : 


la  1806.— From  Exports 332,078  11  3 

Imports »7,470  10  1 

Passports 9,288  8  2 

438,833  6  2 


Rto^nvl.  Tu>ia.M*tn. 

In  I8O7.— Exports 447*667      4       Oi 

Imports 93,797     U       Ot 

Passports 9,063       8       2 

550.528     11       3 
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In  1808.— Exports 324,525  5  3i 

Imports 92,995  11  1 

Faeepotts 10,340  II  2 

427,762  4  2  J 

In  1809.— Exports 360,865      4  3{ 

Imports e8,912  2  3i 

10,548  4  2 

440,327  0  I 


hi  1810. — Exports  coastwKvs 14,433  4  3) 

Ditto  beyond  Cevkm  .  .  .  .    3S9,213  1  1| 

Imports   .  .  .  .' 97,2S4  S  «J 

Passpoits 9,532  6  1 

480,433  2  2j 

hieil:— E}!l>ort8eoi»tw»jr8 39,388  8  54 

Ditto  beyond  Ceylon  ...  .    291,206  0  Ij 

Imports . .  .  : 116,826'  I  3^ 

FassporU 14,076  8  3 

461,495  7  3{ 


In  1912.— Exports  coastwnys 25,928  2  0^ 

Ditto  beyond  Ceylon  ....    246,204  2  0 

Imports 123,576  7  3t 

Passports 14,476  I  1 

410,185  I  Of 
.Add  duties  upon  tobacco  ex- 
ported tinder  contract    .  .       79,943  0  0 

4.90,123  1  OJ 
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In  ISld.— Exports  coastways 20^82  2  2 

Ditto  beyond  Ceylon  ....  233^29  II  2 

Inports •  138>143  3  1 

PanpoTts 16,550  7  0 

Storehoiue 14  0  0 


406,St9      0      I 
Add  duties  upon  tobacco  ex- 
ported under  contract    .  .     I)4i564      0      0 


523^83      0      1 


Upon  the  above  statement  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  few  remarks :  and  first,  I  shall  observe,  that  the 
extraordinary  high  collection  made  in  the  year  1807 
cannot  be  placed  on  a  general  average,  as  the  reve- 
nue of  that  year;  becauBe  it  originated  from  the 
great  export  of  arreca-nuts,  which  had  been  detaiited 
in  the  Candian  territory  from  the  year  1803,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war.  The  re-opening  of  that  trade 
with  Candy  took  place  towards  the  end  of  1806. 
Part,  then,  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  exports 
of  arreca-nuts,  in  that  year,  and  a  much  greater  part 
of  that  of  1607,  must  rather  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  preceding  years.  The  average  revenue  derived 
to  Government  from  that  branch  of  exports  was  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  thousand  rix-dollars;  but  it 
will  be  seen,  in  Table,  No.  18,  that  the  collection 
upon  'that  head,  both  for  cut  and  uncut  arreca-nuts, 
amounted,  in  the  year  1807,  to  196,821  rix-dollars.  By 
refei^nce  to  the  Tables,  Nos.  19,  00,  21,  22, 23,  and 
24,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  since  the  year  1808,  that 
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revenue  has  generally  been  upon  the  increase,  taking 
together  the  exports  of  the  cut  and  uncut  arreca-nut ; 
also  the  coastways  exports  of  those  articlea  with  those 
beyond  Ceylon.  TTie  augmmtation  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  duties  of  the  cut  arreca-nut  having  been  equa- 
lized with  those  of  the  uncut ;  a  measure  I  recom- 
mended in  the  year  I8O9,  and  which  was  explained 
in  the  former  part  of  the  work,  treating  of  that 
valuable  article  of^commerce. 

Odly.  As  the  coastways  exports  had  not,  pre- 
viously to  the  year  1810,  been  separated  from  the  real 
exports  beyond  Ceylon,  there  has  not  been  a  suf&- 
cient  time  to  judge,  with  great  correctness,  of  any 
permanent  rise  or  fall  in  them.  It  must  only  be  ob- 
served, that  the  great  difference  appealing  between 
the  years  ISlOand  181  J,  from  14,433  to  3g,386rix- 
dollars,  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  supply  of 
arack.  and  tobacco,  yearly  carried  by  sea  from  one 
part  of  the  island  to  the  other,  having  been  delayed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1810  (probably  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  season),  which  brought  a  much 
larger  revenue  in  the  year  following. 

3dly.  The  exports  beyond  Ceylon  appear,  by  the 
statement  of  Revenue  collected,  to  have  decreased 
.in  the  years  1812  and  1613.  lliis  circumstance  is 
to  be  explained.  In  treating  of  the  Ja^a  tobacco, 
which  forms  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  exports  of 
it,  it  was  stated,  that  a  contract  had  been  entered  into 
z  2 
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by  the  Ceylon  Government  with  the  Raja  of  Travan- 
core,  in  the  year  1812,  for  the  supply  of  that  com- 
modity wanted  in  his  territory;  and  I  also  entered  into 
a  detail  of  the  general  monopoly  that  Grovemment 
was  led  to  undertake,  with  a  view  to  that  contract. 
In  consequence  of  these  measures,  the  revenue 
formerly  collected  at  the  Custom-house  upon  the 
exportation  of  tobacco  ceased,  in  great  part,  in  the 
year  1812,  and  almost  entirely  in  1813;  and  was 
fully  compensated  by  the  profits  made  by  Govern- 
ment upon  the  sales  of  the  tobacco,  whicb  were 
entered  into  a  separate  account.  Government,  so  &r 
as  its  immedi^e  pecuniary  advantages  are  consulted, 
has  benefited  by  that  contract.  If,  however,  the 
general  average  of  duties  collected  formerly  upon  the 
expoft&tionof  tobacco, which  maybe  viewed  in  Tables, 
Nos.17,18,19, 20,21, tind22,  be  added  to  the  colIectiDn 
upon  exports  in  I812and  I8I3,  it  appears,  then,  that 
those  years  were  fully  as  productive  as  any  one  pre- 
ceding ;  add  to  this,  that  the  great  scarcity  of  food 
which  prevailed  in  Ceylon,  during  those  two  years, 
drew  an  unusually  large  portion  of  the  commercial 
capital  to  the  importation  of  grain,  which  pays  always 
but  a  trifling  duty,  and  which  duty,  owing  to  the 
urgency  of  the  times,  was  suspended.  This  being 
considered,  we  shall  admit  that  the  trade  of  the  island 
must  have  been  in  an  improving  state,  to  have  pro- 
duced the  revenue  that  was  collected  in  the  years 
1812  and  1813. 
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4thly..  The  Imports  haver  been  regularly  upon 
the  inos^ase,  since  the  year  I8O9,  without  any  new 
duties  having  been  intposed ;  except  in  the  year  iSlSi 
when  the  addition  of  two  and  three  per  cent.,  chtnged 
on  certiun  commodities  in  commutation  of  the  hanr- 
tax  aboUshed  in  that  year,  had  begun  to  operate  from 
the.  1-st  of  August.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  an 
aoeouDtofthat  measure  in  a  future  part  of  my  inquiry. 

Upon  the  n4iole,  therefore,  the  puMic  revenues 
placed  under  thai  dq>artment  have  generally  risen. 
There  i^  a  drcumstance,  however,  which  cannot  but 
strike  the  reader,  in  looking  over  the  above  state- 
ments ;  namely,  that  by  for  the  largest  part  of  the 
revenue  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Exports,  instead 
of  its  bong  charg«l  upon  the  Imports,  as  the  policy 
genei^y  followed  in  establishing  Custom-house  du- 
ties would  have  pointed  out.  To'  this  I  must  first 
remark,  that  I  am  by  po  means  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  guierally  following  thtU;  principle ;  namely* 
of  chargipg  with  heavier  dudes  the  goods  imported,  in 
preference  to  those  exported.    This  is  my  reason : — 

The  goods  grown  or  manufactured  in  fordgn  coun- 
tries, must  obtain  in  our  market,  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  a  sufficient  price  to  replace  the  capital  of  the 
manuiacturer,  or  that  of  the  former,  with  its  usual 
rate  of  profit,  the  rent  of  land,  with  the  expenses  of 
labour  and  of  exportation:  our  charg^ag  a  very 
high  import-duty  cannot    reduce  the  price  of  the 
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commodity  imported  below  what  is  necessaiy  to 
deftay  all  those  charges,  else  the  commodity  will  not 
be  imported.  The  duty,  therefore,  most  in  this  case 
be  all  paid  by  the  consumers,  namely,  our  own 
people. 

If  heavy  duties  are  imposed  upon  goods  exported, 
tlie  policy  of  the  measure  will  depend  upon  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  namely ;  whether  the  eommo- 
di^  grows,  or  can  be  manufactured,  in  other  countries^ 
for  if  it  cannot,  and  the  demand  for  that  commodity 
continues  abroad,  the  duty  must  be  pud  by  the  oon- 
sumer  there,  and  the  quantity  exported  wilt  continue 
the '  same.  And,  in  fact,  whether  or  not  other  com- 
modities of  the  same  nature  can  enter  into  competition 
with  ours  in  the  foreign  market,  the  duty  must  never 
rise  so  high  as  either  to  diminish  the  demand  for  the 
commodity  exported,  or  allow  it  to  be  underm^d  by 
what  is  produced  abroad.  But  until  the  Export-Duty 
reaches  those  limits,  it  can  in  no  way  be  prejudicial ; 
as  it  falls  entirely  upon  tlie  consumers  abroad,  and  does 
not  impede  our  industry  at  home. 

In  observing,  with  some  attention,  the  Tables^  from 
No.  17,  to  No.  24,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  prin- 
dlpal  sources  of  revenue,  under  the  head  *  Exports,*  are 
condned  to  the  duties  levied  upon  arreca-nuts,  tobacco, 
and  arack ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  add  reapers  and 
rafters  ^m  Jaffnapatam ;  which,  together,  amount  to 
an  average  of  300,000  rix-dollars  per  annum. 
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In  treating  of  those  commodities,  and  the  commerce 
carried  on  with  them,  I  fully  explained  the  reasons 
why  a  deduction  from  the  duties  niiich  have  been  for 
a  long  time  imposed  upon  their  exportation  would,  in 
my  opinion,  occasion  an  irreparable  loss  to  Government, 
without  the  least  benefit  to  the  country.  For  a  full 
account  of  those  reasons,  I  refer  the  reader  to  that 
part  pf  my  work :  and  here  I  need  only  stafle,  in  a  few 
words,  -that  of  the  tobacco  and  the  arreca-nuts  we 
have  nearly  the  monopoly  on  the  coast  of  India ; 
because,  of  the  former,  none  is  produced  of  tiiat  kind, 
except  at  Jafihapatam ;  and  of  the  latter,  none  are 
produced  equally  good  as  in  Ceylon.  This  drcum- 
stance  has  afforded  means  to  the  Government  to 
tax  highly  the  eiq>ortation  of  these  commodities,  and 
to;  make  the  tax  f&H  upon  the  foreign  consumer. 
The  afack  of  Ceylon,  as  I  have  stated,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  placed  under  a  foreign  monopoly; 
f^ch  compels  the  growers,  manufacturers,  and  ex- 
porters of  that  commodity,  to  accept  of  the  lowest 
possible  price ;  which  is,  in  fact,  regulated  by  what 
the  contractors  for  the  supply  of  His  Majesty's  navy 
in  India,  and  of  the  Company's  troops  under  the  Madras 
and  Bombay  Presidencies,  choose  to  offer : — a  reduction 
from  the  moderate  duties  of  eight  rix-dolbirs  per 
leager,  or  about  ten  per  cent.,  would  only  add  to  the 
profits  of  those  contractors.  And  lastly,  a  diminution 
of  the  duties,  now  amounting  to  twenty-five  per  cent., 
upon  the  exportation  of  palmyra  reapers  and  rafters 
from  Jafibapatam,    may  induce  so   many  of  (hose 
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valuable  trees  to  be  cut  at  oaee,  (triiich,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  are  of  bd  eKceeding  slow  growth,)  as  wiH 
Con^erably  dimioish  the  quantity  of  food  necetsary 
to  the  m^tenance  of  that  province. — ^llie  perusal  of 
Jlppendix  B.  will  acqutunt  the  reader  with  the  regu- 
lations in  force  respecUng  the  Sea  Customs,  and  with 
the  rates  of  duties  chargeable  on  cUfferent  commo- 
tUties. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  goods  exported  coast- 
ways  are  charged  with  the  same  duties  as  those  whidi 
are  exported  beyond  the  island ;  and  tiiat  the  ooastii^ 
trade  would  seem  entitled  to  au  exception  £rom  those 

duties. 

This  exception  could  not  be  granted,  inth  mfety  to 
ikte  public  revenue,  except  by  means  of  a  drawba(^, 
payable  at  the  place,  or  port,  where  the  goods  should 
be  landed ;  or  by  maUng  the  exporters  of  goods  enter 
into  bonds,  at  the  place  and  time  of  exportation. 
Under  either  system,  however,  the  deduction  that 
would  be  made  from  the  duties  of  the  Custom-hbuse 
department  must  be  considerable ;  while  the  augmen- 
tation that  would  be  occasioned  in  Uie  expenses  of 
tiie  establishment,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  augmenting, 
but  of  diminishing  the  revenue,  could  not  make  the 
measure  at  all  acceptable  to  the  Colonial  GoTera- 
menL 

The  goods  exported,  on  which  the  rdease  &ora 
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dn^  could  be  a  nutter  of  mach  impOrUnae  to 
the  coasting- trade,  are,  the  tobacco,  the  arreca-QUts, 
and  the  JaSha  refers  and  rafters ;  as  it  u  only  upon 
dioae  three  articks  that  the  duties  are  faeavf .  Tobacca 
and  arreca-nuts,  however,  are  articles  tthich,  althou|^ 
of  some  importance  to  the  comforts  of  the  natives,  yet 
tiw  quantity  consumed  by  each  individual  is  so  small, 
that  tiie  duty,  although  amounting,  on  tobacco,  to 
about  60,  and,  on  arreca-nuts,  to  80  per  cent,  prime 
cost,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  very  burdensome  ;  and  yet  it 
(^ers  such  a  temptation  to  smuggling,  that  if  tiie 
native  vessds  be  alloved  to  quit  the  shore,  upon  bond* 
bdi^  entered  into  by  die  esqHirters  of  tobacco  or 
arreca-nut,  and  without  the  duties  being  actucdly  psdd, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  checking  of  smuggling  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult ;  and  Government  would  be 
compdled  to  enter  into  endless  prosecutions,  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  bonds. 

,  In  the  export  of  palmjra  reapers  and  rafters,  wtuch 
nre  charged  with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  vi^orem,  the 
reUef  would  be  certainly  of  some  convenience  to  the 
natives ;  as  the  use  of  the  Jaffna  reapers  and  rafters, 
for  the  construction  of  all  buildii^  in  the  island,  is 
general.  Yet  I  have  alrtady  stated,  tiiat  the  lowering 
of  those  duties  might,  undu  other  considerations,  be  a 
dangerous  measure ;  namely,  by  encouraging  too  much 
the  cutting  of  a  tree  which  contributes  so  plentifully  to 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jaffnapatam,  and  the 
growth  of  which  Is  so  very  slow. 
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Upon  the  generally  of  goods  eiqmrted,  the  duty 
amoants  to  only  five  per  cent. ;  and  the  abolition  of 
it  coold  prove  of  no  material  benefit  to  the  countiy, 
as  it  would  very  likely  be  neoessaty  to  substitute  some 
other  tsxes  in  thar  stead. 

LAND  cusrcma. 
Undeb  the  head  '  I^and  Customs'  are  coinpre-> 
bended  four  taxes  of  very  distinct  and  different  natures. 
These  are,  ist,  the  land-pass  duties,  charged  upon 
alt  goods  that  are  transported,  by  land,  from  one 
province  to  another  of  our  old  territory,  or  from  our 
old  possessions  to  the  Candian  country ;  and  vice  versd. 
2dly,  Duties  charged  upon  goods  crossing  rivers, 
or  carried  by  any  kind  of  inland  navigation.  3dly, 
^e  tax  levied  by  affixing  a  stamp  upon  all  doth 
manufactured  in  the  island.  4th1y,  The  bazar-tax, 
imposed,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  upon  grain, 
and  three  upon  all  other  commodities  sold  in  the 
island  by  retail. — This  tax  was  abolished  in  the  year 
1813  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  important  discus- 
sions that  took  place  upon  the  subject  of  it,  and  with 
3  view  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  renewal,  1  shall 
consideritof  benefit  to  thecolony,  here  to  record  the 
destructive  nature  and  pernicious  effects  of  that  tax. 
So  strongly,  also,  has  the  abolition  of  the  land-pass 
daties,and  of  that  upon  the  manufacture  of  home-made 
cloth,  been  recommended,  that  it  is  probable  they 
may,  by  this  time,  have  been  set  aside ;  yet,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  I  shall  enter  into  an  inquiry 
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concerning  them :  and  faaviiig  myself  taken  the  most 
prominent  part  in  remonstrating  against  the  oppres- 
sion, impolicy,  and  baneful  effects  of  all  these  taies, 
and  proposed  others  in  commutation,  I  owe  it  to 
myself,  as  welt  as  to  the  colony,  folly  to  explain  the 
reasons  upon  which  my  opinions  were  grounded. 

]  St.  The  land-pass  duties  are  levied  in  the  districts 
of  Jaffbapatam,  Chilaw,  Patlam,  the  Wanny, 
Manar,  and  TrincomaM ;  and  the  revenue  collected 
in  them  may  be  stated  at  about  ]6,000  rix-dollarsjDer 
annum.  This  duty  was  generally  established  some 
years  ago,  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  the  goods ;  but  at  Jaffnapatam, 
Manar,  and  the  Wanny  district,  it  was  reduced  to  five 
per  cent,  in  the  year  1812.  At  Trincomal^,  I  am 
sorry  to  state,  this  tax  has  been  but  lately  esta- 
'  blished.  The  collection  of  these  taxes  is  sold  to  those 
renters  who  make  the  highest  offers  for  them, 

lliese  taxes  originated,  as  it  is  reported,  from  the 
avidity  of  the  head  Civil  servants,  or  Collectors  of 
Districts,  appointed  to  the  administration  of  them  by 
the  Dutch  Government ;  which,  paying  their  public 
servants  but  miserably,  was  in  some  degree  under  the 
necessity  of  conniving  at  many  acts  of  arbitrary  power, 
by  means  of  which  those  public  officers  added  to  their 
emoluments,  and  often  amassed  large  fortunes.  With 
this  view,  they  imposed  these  land-pass  duties  upon 
goods  and  merchandise  that  were  imported  or  exported 
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from  their  provinces,  either  to  other  provinces  of  the 
Company,  or  to  the  Cuidian  territoiy.  As  the  esta< 
blishment  of  these  taxes  hsd  originally  been  introduced 
at  the  pleasure  and  will  of  each  Collector  oc  head  Civil 
servant,  so  they  were  by  no  means  uoiforin,  either  iq 
the  rates  of  the  per-cent^e,  Uie  manner  of  cQlIection, 
or  the  description  of  goodfi  on  which  the  tax  was 
imposed.  In  some  districts,  all  goods )  in.  others, 
goods  of  a  certain  description  only ;  weie  liable  to  the, 
tax.  The  Dutch  Government,  finding,  in  time,  that 
from  this  source  considerabte  sums- were  derived  for 
.  private  emolument,  deprived  their  public  servants  of 
them,  and  continued  the  taxes  for  the  public  treasury. 
Upon  our  taking  possession  of  the  island,  we  con- 
firmed these  taxes,  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  we 
found  them. 

That  these  taxes  are  highly  detrimental  to  coltivationt 
manubctures,  and  tiiade,  by  impeding  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  commerce  of  one  district  with  another, 
in  the  whole  drcumference  c^  the  i^and,  and  with  the 
interior  of  it,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof.  We 
have  nothing  furtlier  to  offer  on  this  subject  Bttt, 
what  would  be  thought,  in  this  country,  of  a  tax  of  seven 
and  a  half,  or  five  per  cent.,  levied  upon  articles  of  food, 
and  the  manubctures  of  England,  when  they  are  con- 
veyedfrom  one  countyto  another?  Yet  how  much  more 
would  the  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a  tax  be 
aggravated,  if  the  privilege  of  collecting  them  was 
sold  to  a  renter ;  if  no  stated  tariff  was  established 
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to  fix  the  value  of  the  oommodiUea  lable  to  this  tax ; 
and  the  valuation  of  them  was  left  to  be  fixed  upon 
each  article  by  the  renter  hinuelf,  who  must,  ftom  the 
nature  of  his  employment  and  avocation,  be  a  hard- 
hearted interested  person :  the  place,  too,  where 
these  duties  are  levied,  lying  at  a  distancei  sometimes, 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  from  the  residence  of 
die  collector,  or  of  any  magistrate  who  can  redress 
the  oppressions  and  self-interested  valuations  of  that 
renter? 

Had  the  interior  of  Ceylon  continued  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  Candy,  it  would  have  been 
well,  here,  to  have  examined  what  ^tinction  could, 
#ith  proprie^,  be  made  between  tlie  commerdM 
intercourse  with  that  country,  and  that  necessary  to 
protect,  in  every  point,  the  old  provinces.  Perhaps 
some  reasons  might  have  been  urged  for  placing  under 
some  restraint  the  commerce  we  were  carrying  on  with 
Ae  CandnUi  subjects :  but  fiew  that,  happily,  the  whole 
of  Ceyloh  has  been  milted  under  the  possession  of  the 
British  Cidkn,  ev«ry  reason  for  distincUon  ceases; 
and  I  think  the  impolicy  and  offensive  nature  of  the 
tax  so  evident  in  itself>  that  1  shall  pass  on  to  the 
coDsideradon  of  the  next. 

2dly.  Hie  duties  levied  upon  goods  crossing  rivers, 
or  carried  by  tfie  inland  canals. — In  the  south  coast 
of  the  island,  &om  Chilaw  to  Point-de-Galte,  where 
many  very  large  rivers  must  be  crossed  in  ferry- 
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boats,  it  is  but  just,  that,  as  GoTenunent  must  be  at 
the  e;q>ense  of  keeping  up  those  boat*,  -  passeogen 
and  goods  should  pay  for  being  ferried  over  in  them ; 
and  where  Government  is  also  at  the  expense  of  keeping 
in  good  condition  and  repair  the  canals  for  inland  navi- 
gation, a  toll  should  be  pud,  for  defraying  that  expense, 
lite  taxes,  therefore,  raised  under  tliese  heads,  are  pe^T 
fectly  just  and  reasonable  in  themselves :  but  I  strongly 
object  to  the  mode  of  collecting  them,  and  my  objection 
is  ttvofbld.  First,  I  conceive  it  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  to  the  happiness  of  die 
people,  that  the  ferry-charges  in  the  crossing  of  rivers 
should  be  rented,  instead  of  being  collected  by  na;dve 
servants  of  Government ;  for,  although  the  duUes 
levied  are  but  trifling,  the  inconvenience  of  haviog 
any  valuation  of  goods  fixed  l^  interested  persoof, 
and  the  natural  disHke  to  pay  a  tax,  the  amount  of 
'Wluch  may,  in  any  degree,  depend  upon  the  arbitrary 
valuation  of  the  person  who  is  to  derive  a  benefit  from 
it,  is  highly  offensive,  and  often  causes  the  contributor 
to  believe  that  the  renter  makes  him  pay  more  ^lan  he 
actually  ought.  In  some  instances,  this  inconvenience 
has  been  remedied  by  fisdng  the  amount  to  be  pud  for 
the  ferrying  over  of  persons,  cattle,  palanquins,  and 
other  things ;  but  a  tariff  of  this  kind  can  in  no  msc 
be  applied  to  merchandise,  unless  it  were  fixed 
indiscriminately  by  the  wdght ;  and  unless  such  easy 
methods  could  be  introduced  for  ascertaining  that 
weight,  as  those  practised  for  weighing  heavy  carts 
and  waggons  in  England,  at  the  turnpike-gates. 
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A  strong  otjection  also  arises  to  the  renting  of  the 
ferries  ID  Ceylon,  from  the  very  bad  and  negligent 
manner  in  which  they  are  generally  served  by  the 
renters :  and  although  they  are  careful  to  have  ready 
oonvenient  barges  and  a  good  crew,  whenever  they 
are  aware  that  the  Governor,  Collector,  or  any  public 
servant  of  superior  rank,  \s  likely  to  pass  those  rivers, 
I  know,  from  experience,  ^at  when  they  are  taken 
unawares,  the  service  at  the  ferries  is  at  all  times  found 
to  be  very  much  neglected,  and  more  particularly 
St  night;  and  that  very  often  the  baizes  are  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  and  not  unfrequently  without 
crews ;  so  that  the  passengers  must  work  themselves 
across  the  river,  and  meet  with  no  crew  from  the 
renters  to  help  tfiem,  but  find  only  the  renter  himself, 
.or  a  servant  of  his,  ready  to  demand  the  duties. 

As  to  the  collecdon  of  -the  tax  upon  the  inland  navi- 
gation by  the  canals,  much  inconvenience  and  expense 
is  occasioned  to  the  contributors,  by  the  tax  being  rated 
Upon  the  value  or  quantity  of  the  goods  laden  in  the 
boats,  instead  of  being  at  once  established  according 
to  a  fixed  rate  upon  the  boats  or  barges.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  mode  of  levying  the  duties,  the  goods 
must  be  examined  by  the  tax-gatherer ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  boats  must  be  unloaded,  and  the  goods 
measured  or  w^ghed,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  tax.  The  loss  of  time  and  expense  attending 
this  operation  is  four  times  more  burdensome  than  the 
tax  itself;  or  the  owner  must  submit  to  any  guess  made 
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by  tlie  tax-gatherer  upon  the  wd^t  or  quantity  of  the 
goods,  rather  than  submit  to  the  inconveniences,  above 
described.  By  taxing  the  boats  at  a  ntoderate  fixed 
rate,  without  distinction^  whether  loaded  or  not,  the 
tax  would  be  exceedingly  light,  and  (as  native  ser- 
vants of  Govemment  are  employed  in  it)  mueh  more 
easily  collected  by  a  less  number  of  pe<^Ie,  and 
checked  with  the  greatest  ^tality. 

3dly.  In  passing  to  the  exanunation  of  the  tax 
imposed,  by  a  stamp,  upon  the  doth  manufiu:tured  in 
the  island,  I  shall  only  advert  to  a  former  page;  where 
that  subject  was  fully  treated,  in  a  review  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  colony ;  and  where,  I  hope,  it 
was  clearly  proved,  that  such  a  tax  is  by  no  mpans 
suited  to  the  present  circumstances  and  state  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  island,  and  should,  in  eye^ 
idew  of  good  policy,  be  abolished,  or  redijc^  jo 
low  as  merely  to  serve  for  a  source  of  information 
to  Govemment,  in  order  to  know  at  all  Umes  the  pro- 
sperity or  deci^  of  that  important  branch  of  public 
iti^stry.  Other  means,  however,  may  also  be  dev>s^ 
to  obtiun  that  informaUon,  vrithout  preserving  a^y- 
part  of  that  very  prejudicial  tax. 

4thty.  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  bazar-tax,  i^u):fa 
was  Cor  some  years  a  cause  of  much  discontent  to 
the  natives  of  Ceylon ;  and  which  the  Colonial 
Govemment,  after  a  full  investigation  of  its  nature 
and  effects,  very  wbely  abolished  in  the  year  181*3; 
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the  deBciencjr  which  was  expected  to  take  plaice  in 
Hie  public  revenue  beii^  compensated  b;  an  ad(Btional 
daty,  imposed,  at  the  Custom-house,  upon  the  gene- 
ral!^ of  goods  imported  according  to  the  same  rate 
Bs  the  bazar-  tax,  namely,  of  two  per  cent,  on  grain,  and 
three  per  cent,  on  all  other  commodities. 

It  was  customary  in  many  parts  of  India,  when  troops 
marched,  or  remdned  encamped  for  any  time,  for 
numbers  of  retailers  to  attend  them  with  articles  of 
food  and  convenience ;  by  n^ich  means  many  of  these 
petty  traders  obtmned  a  Uvelihood,  and  some  of  them 
realized  considerable  sums.  Tliis  gave  rise  to  x 
contribution,  which  was  levied  by  the  officers  com* 
manding  the  troops,  in  conformity  to  what  had  been 
practised  by  those  of  the  native  princes,  and  to  the 
antient  usage  of  the  country,  "niis  contribution  has 
been  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bazar-tax,  and  was, 
in  general,  rated  at  so  much  per  day,  for  leave  to  sell 
all  sorts  of  goods  to  the  troops. 

Upon  our  taking  possession  of  Cejdon,  this  practice 
was  in  several  instances  adopted:  but  in  the  rc^ulax 
markets  of  the  towns  we  found  no  bazar-taxes  esta- 
blished  hf  the  Dutch  Government,  in  the  way  of  m 
per-centage  upon  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  goods 
sold;  and  the  bazars  were  then  sutject  to  no  tax, 
except  a  very  slight  one  imposed  on  the  ground 
occujned  by  the  shop.  Tlie  amount  was  fixed^  and 
the  produce  brmed.  In  each  bazar  a  person  was 
%  A 
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<4>pointed,  with  the  dtle  of  Bazhc-maater,  to  st^er- 
intend  the  tveSghts  and  measures,  and  to,  preserve 
cleanliness.  When  a  scarcity  of  any  particalar 
«TUcle  of  consumption  occurred,  he  reported  it  to 
Government,  wluch  ordered  a  supply  from  the  country : 
and  this,  by  the  bye,  proves  the  minute  interference  of 
Government  in  all  those  things  that  ou^t  to  be  pro- 
vided by  national  industry  and  private  interest ;  or 
else  in  what  a  low  condition  must  that  spirit  of  in- 
dustry have  been,  if  such  interfer^ice  was  found  neces- 
sary. This  bazar-master  received  from  the  Dotc^ 
Company  the  pay  of  a  private  soldier,  and  one  stiver 
and  a  half  per  week  from  every  shop,  which  did  sot 
amount  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  one-fiftii  per 
cent,  on  the  goods  that  were  sold,  and  was  so  trifiii^ 
fis  to  deserve  no  notice. 

In  the  year  1807,  it  was  thought  that  a  consideraUe 
revenue  could  be  nused  for  the  pubfic  by  a  tax  upon 
all  articles  sold  by  retail  in  the  public  bazars  ;  and  it 
was  consequently  established,  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
cent,  upon  all  sorts  of  grdn,  uid  three  per  cent,  upon 
all  other  goods,  whether  the  growth  or  mauufiacture  of 
the  .colony,  or  of  any  foreign  country ;  whether  also 
ihftt  grain  or  other  goods  had  pud  any  import  or 
tfther  duties,  or  whether  they  had  not.  This  was 
^tirely  a  new  tax,  to  be  collected  in  adcBtion  to  all 
those  which  were  already  established.  A  tax  of  so 
wide  a  nature,  and  which  affected,  at  once,  every  article 
«f  commerce,  was  in  many  instances  easily  avoided, 
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hy  cUndesUne  sales ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
difficult  precisely  to  know,  in  many  commodities, 
what  was  a  wholesale  or  a  retail  sale.  It  therefore 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  tax  pro- 
dnetive,  to  impose  a  variety  of  ^stressing  and  burden- 
some restrictions.  Hrst,  an  attempt  was  made  to  fix 
die  number  of  pieces  of  cloth,  or  the  quantity  of  other 
goods,  that  should  constitute  a  wholesale :  secondly, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  all  sales  by  retail,  ex- 
cept in  the  fixed  bazars,  which  was  attended  mth  much 
inconvoiience  to  all  those  who  lived  ^  some  instance 
from  them,  particularly  as  seldom  more  than  one  or. 
two  bazars. were  estaUisbed  in  each  town.  In  order 
to  tax  the  great  variety  of  produce  of  the  country  that 
was  brought  to  market,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  two  or  three  per  cent,  that  was  to  be  levied,  no 
tariff  could  well  be  established ;  and  if  there  had 
beoi.  one,  the  poor  natives  of  the  lower  dass  would, 
not  have  derived  much  protection  from  it.  The  vecy- 
trouble  reqmred  to  make  the  calculations  upon  every 
triffing  article  of  food  or  consumption  would  have  been 
endless ;  so  that  the  valuation  could  not  but  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  s  Lascareen  or  Peon,  or  to  an  interested 
renter  and  his  servants.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  quarrels  and  litigations,  between  them  and- 
the  pet^  traders  or  country  people,  were  frequent,  and 
always  tenmnated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

It  was  easy  to  be  perceived,  that  this  tax  struck  at 
the  te?y  root  of  national  industry,  and  vas  a  perpe^val 
a  A  2 
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source  cX  irritatioo  and  discontent.  The  importit^ 
merchants,  and  particularly  the  Indians  from  the  con- 
tin«it,  suffered  from  this  tax  as  much  as  the  inland 
traders ;  and  the  restriclions  were  very  hurtful  to  them, 
frx>m  the  nature  of  the  trade  which  they  carried  on. 
In  naikets  so  limited  as  those  of  Ceylon,  and  subject, 
consequently,  to  be  easily  glutted  by  any  extraonfinary 
importation,  the  Uberty  of  selling  partly  by  n^oletale, 
and  partly  l^  retail,  is  of  incalculable  advaiUage  to  per- 
sons in  trade.  Merchants  always  accommodate  tlieir 
speculations  and  manner  of  tnuUng  to  the  state  and 
drcnmstances  of  the  markets ;  and  those  atiier  esta- 
blished in  Ceylon,  or  trading  to  it,  have  consequently 
all  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  their  speculations 
partly  by  wholesale,  and  partly  by  retail.- 

'fhe  restriction  imposed  to  prevent  sales  by  retui, 
except  in  the  bazars,  had  left  Uie  burghers,  who,  from 
th^r  condition  3n  life,  could  not  without  d^radation 
teep  up  their  shops  in  the  bazars,  entirely  at  the  meicy 
of  the  retailers,  n^M,  by  these  means,  very  often  com- 
Innedagunst  them  with  success.  In  very  large  markets^ 
this  combination,  periups,  could  not  have  been  entered 
into ;  but  in  little  maricets,  when  they  are  at  all  oreT-r 
fAocJced  with  goods,  and  money  is  scaro^  we  know,  hy 
e]q>erience,  that  eomUnations  of  the  retailers  hav^ 
been  carried  on,  both  to  the  injuiy  of  wholesale  mo*- 
chants  and  of  the  public. 

Owners  of  luids  and  gudens  were  compelled  to 
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take  the  prodace  of  theiQ  to  certun  fixed  places  of 
sale,  in  order  that  the  tax  on  the  value  of  that  pro- 
duce should  be  levied.  Th^r  lands  aiid  gardeniy 
however,  werte  in  many  instances  so  distant  from  thos? 
ibarkets,  that  the  tri^ng  value  pf  the  goods  could  not 
compensate  the  lots  of  tiqie  and  the  trouble  vith  wlucb 
the  carriage  of  them  was  attended.  Yet  it  must  be 
evident,  that,  notmthstuiding  these  restricdons,  tl^ 
&dlity  of  evading  this  tax  must  have  been  great,  and 
the  opportunities  tempting;  a  drcumstance  which 
always  proves  a  tax  to  be  in^litic  and  unadvisable. 
But  governments,  in  general,  think  that  this  inconve- 
nience is  to  be  remedied  t^  confiscation  of  goods,  an^ 
other  severe  penalties,  which  were  consequentiy  im- 
posed ;  thus,  as  Adam  Smith  jusUy  observes^  first  cre-f 
ating  the  temptation  and  opportunity  of  evading  the 
tax,  and  then  increasing  the  rigour  of  the  law  in  pro- 
portion to  that  temptation  and  opportunity. 

It  was  urged  in  bvour  of  the  bazar-tax,  that  it  wa^ 
but  an  Excise-duty,  such  as  has  been  imposed  on 
several  articles  of  consumption  in  this  country,  and 
under  every  other  European  Government ;  and  that  it 
was  paid  in  a  convenient  manner  by  the  consumer, 
because  the  amount  of  the  tax  becomes  identified  with 
the  price  of  the  goods,  and  any  man  might,  if  he 
chose,  avoid  paying  the  tax,  by  refraining  firom  pur- 
chasing them.  That  the  bazar-tax  was  but  an  Excise- 
du^  could  not  be  denied ;  but,  by  attaching  itself,  at 
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once,  to  eveiy  article  of  food  or  conTenience,  it  became 
a  duty  of  s  very  difierent  nature  from  the  Exdse  tened 
in  England  itpon  only  a  few  articles  of  consumption. 
The  bazar- tax  was  abo  paid  in  a  convenient  way  l^ 
the  consumer,  by  its  being  identified  with  the  price  of 
the  goods ;  but  it  certmnly  was  not  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  avoid  it,  unless  he  could  live  witiwut  food, 
clothing,  and  every  comfort  of  life. 

It  was  also  not  unfrequent,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  tax  was  collected,  that  it  was  contributed 
two  or  three  times  upon  the  same  goods ;  those,  in  par- 
ticular, which  were  of  colonial  growth,  and  wfaichought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  taxed  more  lightly,  or 
not  at  all :  for,  in  many  instances,  it  had  been  found  so 
troublesome  and  difficult  actually  to  levy  the  tax  upon 
the  goods,  that  It  became  necessary  to  commute  it 
for  a  tax  upon  shops  ;  but  by  this  having  been  done 
without  a  general  system,  it  happened,  daily,  that  some 
of  the  goods  which  had  paid  the  tax  when  sold  by  the 
grower,  who  brought  them  to  market,  became  snt^ect 
to  it  agun,  on  being  exposed  in  the  shops. 

As  it  mis  necessary  to  collect  this  tax  at  the  arrival 
of  provisi<»is  and  goods  from  the  country  into  towns; 
and  at  the  entrance  into  the  bazars,  upon  those  goods 
which  had  been  imported  by  sea;  it  required  a  voy 
great  number  of  native  public  servants  to  be  employed 
in  ^at  duty :  consequently^  they  could  not  all  be  of 
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superior  rank;  and  U  is  to  be  feared  thnt  the  means 
of  checking  the  receipt  of  this  branch  of  revenue  were 
as  few  and  difBcutt  as  they  were  necessary. 

These  reasons  alone  would  have  b^n  sufhcieot  for 
abolishing  the  tax ;  but  other  great  objections,  to  wluch 
it  was  liable,  appeared  in  a  most  conspicuous  mapner, 
when  contrasted  with  the  following  measure,  which 
was  proposed,. and,  after  a  due  consideration,  adopted. 
The  measure  I  allude  to  was,  that  instead  of  the  duty 
of  two  per  cent,  on  grain,  and  three  per  cent,  imposed 
upon  all  other  goods  sold  by  retail,  whether  imported 
£rom  abroad  or  the  production  of  the  island,  an  addi- 
tional Import-duty  should  be  levied  at  the  Custom- 
house ;  Mi^ich  was  to  be  imposed  to  the  same  amount 
as  the  bazar-tax,  but  only  upon  the  grain  and  other 
goods  brought  to  the  island.  And  the  following  cal-' 
culation  proved  that  the  proposed  commutation  was 
likely  to  be  productive  of  an  increase,  rather  than  a 
de&loation,  in  the  pubUc  revenue. 

Hie  average  revenue  of  the  bazar-tax,  collected 
during  the  years  I80g,  10,  11,  and  12,  amounted 
annually  to  6l,000  rix-dollars.  In  the  year  ]Sll,  it 
teas  exactly  6l,704  rix-dollars.  In  the  sanie  year,  the 
duty  that  was  collected  at  the  Custom-house,  upon 
grain  imported,  and  which  was  valued  very  low,  and 
the  duty  rated  at  <»ie  per  cent.,  produced  a  cleat 
revenue  of  I3,0l6  rix-dollars. 
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I^  instead  of  the  two  per  cent,  leried  upon 
alt  rice  and  other  gnun  sold  by  retail,  an 
additional  two  per-ceat.  had  been  levied 
only  upon  that  which  had  been  im- 
ported, it  irould  have  produced  .  .  26,032 
llie  Custom-house  duty,  at  seven  and  a 
half  per  cait  on  cloth,  amounted  to 
67,333  rix-dollars ;  and  the  additional 
three  per  cent,  would  have  given  .  .  26,900 
'  The  Import-duties  on  all  other^  goods 
toiounted  to  36,476;  and  the  additional ' 
'3  per  cent,  on  them  would  have  yielded,      31 ,885 

Total  .  .  74,817 
which  f^vcs  13,817  rix-dollars  in  fiwour  of  the  alterm- 
tiott  iMOposed,  beades  the  savii^  of  the  expenses 
inourred  in  collecting  that  part  of  the  baaar-tax  which 
was  not  rented :  and,  as  to  that  which  was  rented,  it 
is  erident  that  it  must  have  taken  away  from  the  pockets 
of  the  contributors  much  more  than  was  paid  into  the 
public  treasury ;  besides  adding  to  the  mi6chie&  which 
have  been  already  animadyerted  upon,  as.  produced  l^ 
the  fiirming-system. 

The  tax  imposed  at  the  Custom-house  would  also  fall 
mora  lightiy  upon  the  goods  liable  to  it,  than  the  baaar- 
tax.did  upon  those  on  wluch  it  attached,  and  of  (rtudi 
those  Imported  were  of  the  number,  European  goods 
only  excepted ;  for,  althou^  tiie  taxes  on  both  wers 
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imposed  ad  valorem,  at  the  rate  of  ttra  per  cent,  on 
grain,  and  three  per  cent,  upon  all  othw  goods,  th« 
valuation  made  at  die  Custom-houses  is  considerably 
lower  than  that  mads  at  the  bazar.  In  the  fanner^ 
H  k  a  valuaUon  upon  a  filed  tariff^  established  accocd" 
ing  to  the  lowest  wholesale  price ;  in  the  bazar,  it  waa 
an  arbitrary  valuation,  made  either  by  the  teattx  or  the 
tax-gatherer,  agreeaUy  to  the  highest  possible  retwl 
price :  so  that  the  differeoce  of  the  duty  paid  at  the 
bazar,  and  what  would  be  paid  at  the  Custom-house, 
amounted,  in  many  instances,  to  upivards  of  fi&y  per 
cent.  Thh  drcumstance  had  the  most  diairea^g 
and  odious  effect  upon  the  sale  of  rice  and  other  grain, 
and  indeed  of  every  kind  of  food.  The  du^  lened 
ongrun  at  the  Custom-house,' upona-fixed  tariff,  does 
not  alter  with  the  markets :  if  scardty  of  food  advances 
the  price  of  that  necessary  article  of  life,  the  duty  does 
not  increase  with  it ;  but  in  the  bezar-tax  the  amount 
of  it  enlarged  with  every  advance  of  price,  and  became, 
more  and  more  burdensome  upon  every  article  of  food, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  lighter.. 

The  tax  newly  proposed  being  confined  to  goods 
imported,  it  would  operate  as  a  premium  upon  agricul- 
ture and  home  manufactures, — an  encouragement  too 
much  wanted.  These  considerations  are  in  themselves 
so  strong,  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dilate  upon 
the  subject,  by  adding  others  of  minor  force.  It  will 
therefore  suffice  to  say,  tiiat  they  proved  of  such  wdght 
as  to  induce  Government  to  repeal  tiie  bazar-tax,  and 
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to  adopt  the  commutation  proposed,  llus  act  of  Go- 
Terameiit,  prodaimed  in  July  ISIS^  was  received  bj 
the  nativeA  and  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  with  the  strongest 
e]q)reBsioiiS'of  joy.  The  criers  en^loyed  to  publish 
the  prodamation :  in-  the  streets  and  markets  had 
MtuaQy  money  ^ven  and  thrown  to  them  by  the  petty 
traders  and  shopkeepers,  as  a  demonstiation  of  thai 
joy  and  satis&ction  in  seeing  themselves  freed  from  a 
most  bamftil  and  oppresuve  tax;  every  class  of  people 
'prAsfatpd  pablic  thanks  to  the  Governor ;  and,  to  crown 
die  success  of  the  measure,  it  was  afterwards  proved* 
by  the  revenue  accounts  frtim  Aug.  l,  1813,tillJuIy31, 
]8i4,,Ah8t  Government  had  gained,  in  that  year,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  bazar-tax,'  and  the  commutation 
adopted,  19,558  rix^doUars. 


SALT. 

Salt  is  an  article  which  alm{)st  all  civilized  nations 
make  use  9^  as  an  instrumentof  taxation ;  and  in  Ceylon, 
.  it  must  now  be  considered  as  one  of  tiie  principal 
resources  of  the  Colonial  Government.  It  was  not  held 
of  so  much  iniportance  by  the  Dutch,  as  a  matter  of 
publ^  Jevenue ;  but  more  so  as  a  means,  occasioiutlly 
empl<>y0d  with  some  success,  in  controlling  the  pre- 
tenuous  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Court  t^  Candy; 
as  the  Gandians  could  only  obtfun  it  from  those  terri- 
tories that-were  in  poesession  of  the  Dutch.  It  was, 
however,  anjpbject  of  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  Com- 
pany, at  whose  storehouses  it  could  be  purchased  at  a 
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moderate  price^  in  ungle  parrahs.  For  a  considerable  . 
time,  the  privilege  of  retiuling  this  commodity,  within 
certain  limits,  was  granted  to  indigent  widows,  for  their 
support.  Governor  Falk,  percdving  that  the  prodace, 
under  tlus  system,  was  not  equal  to  the  purpose  to. 
which  it  was  appHed,  withdrew  that  privil^e,  and 
&rmed  out  the  right  to  vend  salt  by  retail.  The 
&rmer  received  the  sah  from  the  Company's  stores,  at 
ten  stivers,  or  two  &nams  and  a  haU',  per  parrah ;  and 
sold  it,  in  small  quantities,  at  eighteen  stivers,  or  fbqr 
fenams  and  a  half.  To  certain  privileged  perscms  be 
was  bound  to  furnish  the  quantity  they  requued  at 
twelve  stivers,  or  three  &nams ;  and  the  amount  pro- 
duced by  this  farm  was  paid  to  the  widow-fund. 

The  Candians  drew  their  salt  from  Chilaw,  Putbun* 
and  the  Leways,  or  salt-pans,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
island.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  them 
by  the  Dutch,  in  1766,  the  whole  of  the  salt-pans 
were  included  in  the  Dutch  territory.  It  was  stipu^ 
lated,  that  the  Candians  might  collect  salt  in  the 
saltrpans,  without  any  expense,  expept  what  they  Wjste 
accustomed  to  g^ve  to  the  manufEtcturers ;  and  in 
return,  the  Court  of  Candy  promised  to  permit  tfie 
Dutch  to  cut  cinnamon  in  the  Candian  territory,  or  to 
cause  it  to  be  cut  and  delivered  to  them  at  fixed  prices. 
In  179 1 1  Governor  Vandergraff,  being  informed  of 
faosdle  preparations  nmde  by  the  Candians,  prc^bited 
the  supply  of  salt  for  thdr  use ;  by  whidi  means,  the 
Dutch  believed  that,  in  less  than  a  year,  the  Candiuis 
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woi^  have  been  reduced  to  great  dUtrees.  It  was 
ikten.  sud  that  they  had  recoune  to  a  species  of  p<^ 
ash  as  a  substitute ;  but  this  proved  so  unwholesome, 
that  it  was  supposed  thejr  were  i^n  the  point  of 
aubnuttiiig  to  any  conditions,  when  the  Superior  Gcr- 
memment  of  Bataria  directed  Governor  Vandergraff 
ta  permit  the  passage  of  salt  to  the  Candian  territoiy* 
and  to  use  every  method  <i  ooDoiUationj  to  restore 
bantuHi]*  between  ike  two  e 


CicBeral'de  Meuron,  who,  alter  our  tailing  possession 
of  Cejdon,  held  the  I^vinraal-  Governm«it  until  & 
r^[ular  Governor  could  be  aj^inted,  was  the  per- 
son who  .first  recommended  raising  consideraUy  the 
price  of  salt,  to  be  sold  by  retail,  under  an  exclusive 
privil^^  iar  the  profit  of  Gov«nunent.  He  esti- 
mated the  annual  oonsumption  of  sidt  in  the  islaiul 
at  (100,000  parrahs,  which  he  supposed  would  cost 
Government  32,00O  rix-dollars ;  and,  as  he  su^ested 
the  retail  price  to  be  fixed  at  one  rix-dollar  per  parrah. 
that  tax  would  yield  to  Government  a  profit  of  68,000 
rix-dollars.  If  we  must  judge,  however,  from  the  grbsfr 
amfmnt  of  revenue  colleeted  in  the  years  iSOQt  la, 
1 T,  and  12,  (salt  bdng  sold  in  the  Cingalese  dlstnota 
at  one  rix-dollar  and  one-fourth  per  parrah,  and  in 
&e  rest  of  the  island  at  only  one  rix-doIIar,)  it  wiM 
appear  that  the  consumption  must  exceed  consi- 
deraUy  200,000  parrahs :  for  the  two  l«st  years,  it 
must,  indeed,  have  approximated  to  300,000.  The 
revenue  in  iSll  amounted  to  300,273  rix-dolkra; 
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and  in  1812,  to  305,6p5  rix-dollars ;  agreeably  to  tli« 
Table,  No.  i6,  to  which  I  i«fer. 

Since  the  salt-department  has  been  placed,  bj  oar 
Colonsal  GoTcrament,  upon  a  rc^ar  and  w<elI-oiga- 
niied  system,  ^be  CantUans  hare  been  cotnpdled  t» 
purchase  from  our  stores  the  greatest  portion  of  the- 
salt  wanted  for  their  Gonsumpti<m ;  yet  it  must  be  be- 
lieved, that  much  has  been  taken  away  by  them,  clan- 
des^ely,  from  the  Lewmys,  or  saltpans ;  and  we 
may  reasonably  calculate  upon  a  considerable  increase 
in  that  branch  of  revenue,  from  our  having  now 
acquired  full  possession  of  that  territory,  and,  con- 
sequently, being  better  able  to  protect  the  Leways,  and 
prevent  all  frauds  in  the  due  collection  of  that  tax^ 
Under  these  circumstances,'  I  shall  think  my  eiq»er« 
tation  within  the  limits  of  reason  and  modeiation,  ia 
fixii^  the  future  gross  collection  tmder  this  head  at 
360,000  rix-dtrilars  pa*  annum. 

The  expense  attending  the  collecting  of  salt  itl 
different  parts  of  the  island  is  not  the  same;  and 
the  distribution  of  it  from  dif>se  districts  v^re  salt  is 
ftmned,  to  those  wfaa«  it  is  finally  retailed,  is  attended 
with  connderable  charges,  which  vary  according  tO' 
distance  and  other  circumstances.  The  Great  Leways 
ofi  xhe  south-east  nde  of  CejiMi,  tn  the  districts.ei^ed 
the  Magampattoo,  bdoi^  immediately  to  Govemmcnl' 
lliere  the  salt  forms  itsdf  morally  into  po(^  of 
great  extwit,  the  largest  bung  three  miles  in  orooBi- 
Serence.    It  is  situated  near  the  sea-beach,  exten^ng 
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from  Hambiuigtotte  towards  the  Batticalo  district. 
Odier  pools  are  of  difierent  ditnennons :  tbe  two 
newest  Hambangtotte  are  generally  found  sufficient, 
in  years  of  plenty>  (namely,  when  the  cryst^Hzation 
of  salt  is  not  injured  by  unseasonable  or  excesdw 
roins),  to  supply  the  usual  demands  of  the  Cingaleis 
districts,  and  the  interior.  The  formation  of  sah  in 
the  Magampattoo  Leways  takes  place  from  July  to  di» 
end  of  September:  some  is  formed  also  in  January* 
but  that  is,  by  no  means,  dther  certain  or  plentiM. 

'  During  the  first  years  of  our  Government,  i3&t  salt 
produced  in  those  Leways  was  collected  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  nearest  villages,  upon  condition  of  thor 
flelivering  one-half  of  it  to  Government :  this  qnan- 
lity  was  sold  to  a  renter  at  an  advanced  price,  and  he 
It*a9  allowed  to  retul  it  at  fixed  rates.  This  monopoly 
was  very  imperfect,  and  inefficient;  for  the  gattwoi 
of  salt  were  at  liberty  to  sell,  their  own  share  in  ai^ 
manner  they  pleased,  which  injured  that  of  the  rent^. 
Ilie  salt,  also,  was  often  mutAi  adulterated  with  mni, 
and  in  other  ways  rendered  impure;  and  tbe  suj^ily  of 
Ah  necessary  artide  of  life  was  left  under  the  concmid 
6(  an  individual,  instead  of  being  immediately  lUltler- 
that  of  Government. 

A  better  ^stem  was  afterwards  adopted.  The  ind^- 
vidoals  collecting  salt  are  now  oUtged  to  defiver  the 
whole  to  Govemfoent,  at  an  established  price,  which  tbey 
reenve  in  cash.  A  public  servant  has  been  appointed  ^ 
sQl/Nigents  and  it  is  his  duty  to  inspect  the  Leways,  to- 
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Tecominend  and  execute  what  may  be  required  fot 
tlwir  preservatieii  and  improvement.  He  reeeiveB  dl 
the  salt  that  is  collected,  and  pays  the  gatherers  for  it. 
They  are  pwd  at  the  rate  of  I'f  ianams  per  parrak,  for 
the  salt  cfdlected  near  Hambangtotte,  where  the  Go- 
Temment  stores  are  opened  to  receive  it.  That  which 
is  brought  from  more  distant  Leways  is  paid  a  trifle 
more,  txit  the  prices  are  not  quite  fixed  for  it>'':For 
every  ten  parrahs  that  are  piud  for,  the  gi^beMrs.  must 
deliver  one  parrah  gratis,  which  is  expected  (and  the 
salt  agent  is  bound  by  it)  to  make  up  for  all  defi<nencies 
arisit^  from  wastage  by  reraainiog  iu  tbe  public  stares, 
UB^  it  is  retailed  in  the  variou*  districts  of  the  island. 
But  this  ten  per  cent,  (in  case-  the  wa8tsge:b  less  Han 
that  rate)  is  not  considered  to  be  a  perquisite  of  the 
igent.  Any  surplus  must  be  accounted  for  to  Govern- 
anent.  The  expenses  of  conveyance  to  the  different 
stations  is  paid  by  Government,  and  three  per  c^it. 
irastage  is  allowed  during  the  voyage  by  sea.  The 
oonveyaace  of  salt  employs  a  great  number  of  doneys 
1>elonging  to  the  natives.  The  salt-agent,  besides  hip 
l^olar  pay  of  3000  rix-dollars  a-year,  is  allowed  a 
coimnianon  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  collected 
from  the  sale  of  salt,  dedubting  the  expenses.  Whok 
the  salt  has  reached  the  places  of  retail,  it  is  then  deli- 
vered to  the  Collectors  of  IKstricts,  who  cause  it  to  be 
retailed  by  the  servants  of  Government,  and  recuve  a 
fintber  commission  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  tiie  sales  of  their  respective  districts.  AH 
these  cbaiges  included,  it  may  be  said  that  salt  costs 
Govemnient,  in  the  Cingalese  districts;,  five  and  a  ^tH 
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fanains  per  parrah,  and  is  sold  at  fifteen  &naiiis ;  Uie 
diftrenoe  making  the  Government  profits. 

The  sidt-pans  near  Chitaw  are  doimed  as  the  private 
property  of  individuals,  from  whom  Governmoit  pui^ 
chases  the  salt^  at  the  rate  of  one  &nani  per  panBh, 
4k&f  ered  on  the  spoL  Hie  remoTal  of  it  to  the  pubUc 
stores  u  paid  bjr  Government ;  and,  all  disrges  com- 
prised, the  average  cost  of  the  Chilair  salt,  when, 
ntailed,  may  be  about  four  fiuuuns  per  parrah*. 

In  die  northern  districts  of  Ce^n,  abo,  salt  u 
iMTmed  in  natoral  pans.  Much  is  collected  near  Truk- 
co«id4  snd  >3  purchased  by  Government  from  die 
'natives  at  fixed  prices,  not  materially  di&rent  from 
4ko6e  paid  in  other  parts  of  the  island ;  but,asitdoe» 
not  reqiure  to  be  carried  to  such  great  dutances  in  the 
aortbero  as  in  the  southern  districts,  to  distribute  Utt 
supply  at  the  places  of  retul,  it  is  sold  cMmienkif 
-dieiqwr  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  This  waa, 
.perhaps,  the  reason  why  the  retail  price  in  one  put 
of  the  island  is  fixed  at  only  one  rix-doUar  per  pairah, 
while,  in  the  other,  it  is  sold  at  one  rix-<lolkr  and  a 
quarter.  I  doubt  whether  that  diffietcDoe  is  warra^ed 
by  good  policy ;  and  whether  it  is  not  a  mere  lots  te 
Government,  wi^out  a  sufficient  reason  for  it.  In  an 
•rtide  <rf  which  Government  mabes  a  monoftdy,  and 
-wldch  is  sold  at  three  dmes  its  prime  cost,  as  a  matter 
id  taxarion,  and  aa  one  of  the  most  euy  me»u  of 

*  The  rait  coutained  in  a  pajral)  measure  weighs  from  Gi^^fout 
to  fifly-iix  lbs.  ajotrdup<»8, 
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raising  the  public  supplies,  the  prime  cost  of  the  article 
ought  to  be  no  matter  of  consideration. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  disbiets  were 
generally  poorer  than  those  of  the  south,  or  if  they 
used  a  greater  quantity  of  salt  in  their  food,  there 
would  be  some  reason  for  that  distinction  ;  but  of  th^ 
eidstence  of  these  circumstapces  I  am  not  aware.  In 
the  district  of  Jaffnapatam,  in  later  years,  die  piWi-' 
lege  of  retailing  salt  has  been  rented  out  to  a  fermcfj 
and  the  form  haa  produced  30,000  rix-dollars  per 
annnm,  malung  part  of  the  Sum-total  entered  under  the 
head  Salt,  in  the  Table,  No.  l6.  For  some  yotrs,  the 
retul  oS  salt  had,  also,  been  rented  to  formers  in  dw 
districts  of  Manar  and  the  Wanny :  but  it  was  gfadu- 
ally,  and,  I  must  say,  wisely,  discontinued ;  for  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  a  great  many  of  the  ofojectiom,  whi(^ 
hare  been  stated  agunst  the  renting  system,  in  other 
branches  of  public  revenue,,  ^ply  equally  to  this. 

If  a  general  calculation  were  to  be  made  of  the  clear 
profits  derived  by  the  Government  upon  this  monopoly, 
I  thmk  that  (taUng  into  account  the  prime  cost, 
wasti^;  and  chaises  of  store-rooms  and  conveyance, 
the  pay  and  coratirission  allowed  to  the  agent  for 
himself  and  his  establishment,  and  the  commission  to 
the'  Collectors  of  Districts)  salt  costs  Government 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold ;  and 
therefore,  taking  the  total  collection  of  th'e  revenue 
for  the  years  1810,  1 1,  and  12,  at  the  annual  sum  of 
a  B 
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300,000  rix^oUars»  We  must  sai^xwe  105,000  to  have 
been  the  whole  cost  of  the  wilt,  and  durges  of  admi- 
nistration in  the  salt  department;  and  195,000  the 
clear  annual  profit. 

The  Biit^paiM  In  Ceylon  are  capable  of  tapplTing  m 
larger  quanti^  of  scdt  than  is  necessaiy  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country.  Sometimes  Government 
has  been  induced  to  purchase  and  put  into  store  more 
skit  than  it  required,  with  a  view  better  to  enforce  the 
monopoly,  and  to  {Kcvent  the  salt  being  takm  awvy 
by  the  natives  in  b  clandestine  manner. 

Some  of  the  maricets  in  India  would  occadonaUy 
sfibrd  an  opportunity  of  bvourable  exportation ;  chiefly 
thosfc  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  Malay  coast.  At  the  former, 
(he  East-India  Government  has,  at  times,  offered  a 
price  that  would  have  insured  a  handsome  profit  upon 
the  Ceylon  salt:  but  the  public  stores  there  are 
naturally  supplied,  in  preference,  with  the  salt  formed 
within  the  territories  of  the  East-India  Company 
under  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Government;  conse-. 
quently,  ^e  Ceylon  salt  will  not  be  received  there, 
unless  the  supply  from  the  continent  of  India  &II 
short  of  the  demand. 

Returning  to  tiie  consideratioti  of  this  subject,  as  s 
matter  of  taxation,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Cej'lon 
Government  has  not  yetderived  from  it  all  the  advan- 
tage that  it  is  capable  {>f  yielthng,  without  injury  to  the 
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country.  Salt  may  be  retailed  at  a  much  higher  price, 
without  rendering  the  tax  oppressive.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  an  additional  price  upon  salt  were  imposed^ 
in  commutation  of  several  other  taxes  which  are  of 
a  more  objectionable  nature,  the  country,  as  well  as 
Government,  may  be  materially  benefited  by  'that 
commutation.  The  land-pass  duties,  the  cloth  stamp- 
duties,  the  joie-tax,  the  otdiam  or  capitation- tax, 
might  be  entirely  abolished;  the  gross  amount  of 
which,  including  charges  of  collection,  is,'  perhaps, 
about  45,000  Hx-doUars,  at  the  very  higiiest;  and, 
by  fixing  the  retail  price,  throughout  the  whole  island, 
at  one  rix-dollar  and  a  half  per  parrah,  a  clear  addition 
of  revenue  may  be  anticipated,  of  at  least  60  or 
90,000  rix-do!lars.  I  shall  now  state  the  reflections 
which  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  price  of  one 
rix-dollar  and  a  half,'  or  even  two  rix-dollars  per 
parrah,  would  by  no  means  be  an  oppressive  price 
for  salt ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  increase  would 
be  hardly  felt  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon. 

A  parrah  contains  from  fifty-four  to  fifty-six  lbs.  of 
salt — ^we  will  say  fifty-five — which,  even  at  two  rix- 
dollars  per  parrah,  would  make  something  less  than 
two  stivers  per  pound.  It  is  not  so  much  as  three 
shillings  for  the  fifty-five  pounds.  To  ^is  compu- 
tation must  be  added  the  reflection,  that  the  natives 
of  India,  by  no  means,  make  use  of  the  same  quantity 
of  salt  in  their  food  as  we  do,  except  for  the  curing 
2  B  2 
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of  fish,  whidi  they  use  in  considerable  quantities, 
salted  and  dried.  But,  for  those  purposes,  salt  i> 
sold,  from  the  public  stores,  at  reduced*prices;  and 
therefore  the  high  retail  price  of  it  would  not  affect 
this  article.  The  natives  never  cure  meat  with  salt ; 
and  they  use  it  but  very  sparingly  in  any  of  their  meals; 
their  food  consisting,  it  may  be  said,  exclusively  of 
rice  and  curry,  made  either  of  fish  or  vegetables.  The 
curry  itself  is  a  dish  that  does  not  require  much  salt, 
being  highly  seasoned  by  spices  and  acids,  of  which 
they  make  great  use.  The  rest  of  their  food  is  of 
fruit,  with  which  they  use  no  salt.  The  poor  class 
of  Indians,  therefore,  is  much  less  afiected  by  the 
price  of  salt  than  Europeans  are. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  has  been  rated  at  one 
million  and  a  half,  including  both  our  old  and  new 
territories.  The. quantity  of  salt  hitherto  sold,  yearly, 
has  not  quite  amounted  to  300,000  parrahs.  Taking 
it,  then,  at  the  highest,  it  would  be  one  parrah  for 
every  five  people,  or  one- fifth  of  a  parrah  a  head; 
tfhich,  supposing  the  price  of  salt  at  two  rix  dollars 
per  parrah,  would  make  a  trifle  less  than  five  fanams, 
or  seven-pence  halfpenny,  a  year,  to  be  paid  by  each 
person  for  this  tax ;  being  about  the  amount  of  the 
wages  of  one  day  and  a  half  of  common  labour  in 
Ceylon.  It  must  also  be  considered,  that  this  tax  is 
paid  in  a  larger  proportion  by  the  richer  people,  than 
by  the  poor,  who  feed  more  upon  fruit;  and  therefore, 
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especially  in  Ceylon,  (by  continuing  to  exempt  salt 
from  the  high  retail  price  in  curing  fish)  not  at  all 
Digressive  to  the  population. 

This  public  resource,  therefore,  may  be  made  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  Government,  even  beyond 
the  rate  which  I  have  proposed ;  with  less  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  than  almost  any 
other  tax  that  I  know  of. 

MARINE    OR  HASTEB-ATTENDANrs  DEPAaTHENT. 

This  is  a  department  which  does  not  pay  its  own 
expenses ;  if  we  merely  look  at  the  sums  entered  in  the 
Table,  No.  1 6,  for  the  amount  of  its  revenues ;  and  in 
Table,  No.  as,  for  that  of  its  charges  ;■ — the  latter 
generally  exceeding  the  former,  by  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  thousand  rix-doUars,  annually.  But  itmakes 
fill!  amends  for  any  apparent  deficit,  if  we  examine  the 
utility  of  this  department  in  a  more  enlai^ed  point  of 
view;  and  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
keeping  it  upon  it^  present  footing,  under  considera* 
tions&vourable  to  the  trade  of  the  colony,  and  to  the 
real  interests  of  Government.  An  insight  into  the 
arrangements  of  that  administration  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  commanders  of  ships  and  other  sea-faring 
people  trading  to  Ceylon,  and  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  all  persons  generally  employed  in  that  line. 

The  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  in  the  three 
principal  ports  of  Ceylon^  the  providing  of  them  with 
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water,  and  affording  them  every  assistance  they  may 
requirej  either  in  bad  weather,  or  under  other  circum- 
stances, b  done  by  Government,  through  the  Master- 
attendant's  department;  for  which  purpose,  regular 
eitabUsbments  are  kept  up  at  Colombo,  Foint-de-Galle, 
and  Trinoomal^. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  these  establishments, 
certain  rates  are  paid,  as  stated  in  Appendix  C,  which 
I  have  inserted  for  general  information.  Government 
lias  some  boats  of  its  own ;  and  keeps  in  constant 
pay  crews  composed  of  good,  well-experienced,  sailors. 
Other  boats  are  hired  from  several  of  the  country 
people,  who  find  it  profitable  to  build  or  purchase 
them,  and  to  let  them  to  Government  at  a  certun 
monthly  hire. — In  cases  of  urgency,  other  boats,  an^ 
adfUtional  crews,  are  pccfisionally  employed,  as  circum- 
stances may  render  necessary.  The  commanders  of 
ships  notify  to  the  master-attendant,  what  services  they 
require,  which  are  immediately  performed,  under  ^le 
direction  pf  subordinate  officers;  and  the  commanders 
of  ships,  or  the  merchants  and  passengers,  who  have 
articles  to  load  and  unload,  have  no  further  trouble 
but  to  pay  the  bill  of  the  master-attendant,  when  tlie 
work  is  completed,  or  when  the  ship  is  going  to  leav^ 
the  harbour. 

It  was  suggested,  at  one  time,  to  alter  this  system, 
with  a  view  to  relieve  Government  from  what  was 
thought  an  unnecessary  establishment,  which  did  not 
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af^iear  to  pay  its  own  expenses;  and  initead  of  it> 
to  allow  any  persons  that  would  undertake  it,  to  serve 
with  boats  and  crews  the  ships  and  vessels  in  harbour, 
upon  their  taking  a  licence  from  Government  for  that 
purpose,  and  pajing  a  oertun  sum  for  the  licence.  .  I 
shall  here  state  the  reasons  that,  I  beUere,  diverted  the 
adoption  of  that  measure,  which,  upon  a  closer  inves- 
tigation, would  hy  no  means  have  proved  profitable, 
or,  in  other  respects,  advisable.  The  calculations  were 
made  particularly  upon  statements  taken-  from  the 
port  of  Colombo ;  and  then  the  following  &ct«  were 
established. 

Ist,  That  the  revenue  which  the  licensed  boat- 
men could  derive,  leaving  the  rates  upon  the  same 
footing  as  they  were  then  fixed  by  Government,  and 
according  to  which  rates  Government  was  paid,  oould 
not  be  sufficient  to  afford  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
owners  of  the  boats,  and  enable  themi  at  the  same  time, 
to  pay  such  a  sum  for  their  licence  as  would  com- 
pensate Government  for  the  expense  which,  upon  that 
plan,  it  would  be  obliged  to  incur,  in  the  loading  or 
landing  its  own  stores ;  which,  in  the  importation  of 
rice  for  the  consumption  of  the  troops,  the  loading  of 
cinnamon,  and  watering  and  ballasting  its  own 
cruisers,  would  be  considerable ;  all  which  is  now  done 
mostly  by  its  own  boats  and  crews,  and  only  in  a  few 
instances  some  country  boats  are  hired  at  a  low  rate. 

Sdly,  That  it  would  be  nexssary  still  to  keep  up 
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some  establishment  for  the  assistance,  required  by  any 
ships  of  His  Majesty's  navy  arriving  in  the  harbour 
or  bay,  and  for  other,  purposes  of  public  service ;  so 
that  there  would  still  be  some  expense  incurred  for 
that  establishment,  without  the  advantage  of  having 
one  equally  efficient  as  that  now  on  foot. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  licensing  system 
could  not  be  introduced  without  a  considerable  loss 
to.  Government,  besides  the  probability  of  its  being 
attended  with,  material  inconvenience  to  the  dispatch 
of  public  service. 

Other  reSections  confirmed  an  .opinion  in  favour  of 
the  established  system.  The  boatmoi  and.  crews, 
as  well  as  the  coolies,  or  port-men  and  cart^men, 
employed  in  the  boats,  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods,  ballasting  and  watering  of  ships  and  vessels, 
are  now  paid  according  to  proper  and  suificient  rates; 
which  would  not  be  increased,  nor  their  situation  at 
all  bettered,  in .  being  paid  by  the  licensed  boat- 
owners,  instead  of  Government.. 

In  respect  to  the  rate  of  the  charges  at  present  in 
force,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  although  they  are 
considerably  higher  than  they  would  be  charged  by 
individuals  (were  they  allowed  to  pwrform  the  duty 
without  paying  for  a  licence),  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
grievous  to  the  parties  concerned,  considering  the 
superior  degree  of  convenience  they  meet  with,  in 
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having  whatever  sen-ice  they  require,  performed  in 
the  best  manner,  under  the  inspection  of  a  public 
officer,  and  that  too  upon  a  mere  application  being 
made  to  htm  for  that  purpose:  he  makes  the  ne- 
cessary advances  of  money,  pays  daily  for  every  trifling 
charge,  and  has  subordinate  officers  to  attend  to  the 
whole  detail,  in  loading,  unloading,  watering,  and 
ballasting,  or  any  other  service  during  the  stay  of 
a.  ship  in  the  harbour ;  and  the  commander  has 
no  further  trouble  (secure  at  the  same  time  from 
impositions,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  advantage  to 
strangers)  but  to  pay  the  master-attendant's  bill  on 
the  day  of  his  departure ;  and  for  which  payment  he 
receives  a.  certificate,  or  discharge,  from  that  officer, 
whidi  becomes  an  official  document  in  the  settling 
of  his  accounts  with  the  owners.  In  this  respect, 
the  present  system  affords  great  facility,  principally  to 
such  captains  of  ships  as  do  not  often  frequenfthe 
ports  of  Ceylon,  or  to  the  pursers  of  His  Majesty's 
navy,  who  make  generally  their  payments  in  bills, 
which  they  could  not  so  easily  negotiate  with  the 
licensed  boat-owners.  A  spirit  of  order  and  regularity 
is.  also  preserved  in  the  ports,  and  a  check  is  imposed 
upon  smuggling  and  other,  undue  practices  against 
His  Majesty's  Customs,  a  check  that  could  not  be  so 
well  enforced  under  the  licensing  system.  Above  all, 
it  is  important  that  the  crews  of  boats,  when  required 
to  assist  ships  in  stormy  weather,  should  be  under 
the  immediate  controul  and  command  of  an  expe- 
rienced public  officer.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
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inny  system,  which  should,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
take  those  men  from  under  such  controul,  would 
be  much  less  suited  to  the  local  circumstances  of, 
the  settlement;  where  men  capable  of  giving  that 
assistance,  when  urgency  demands  it,  are  few,  and 
even  then  want  that  spirit  of  intrepidity  and  that 
experience  which  is  acquired  in  ports  of  greater 
resort, ,  and  subject,  in  general,  to  a  less  tranquil 
climate.  Of  the  few,  the  very  few  cases,  where  Go- 
vernment ought  to  take  upon  itself  such  undertakings 
as  can  be  carried  on  by  private  speculators,  the  duties 
of  the  Master-attendant's  office,  in  the  manner  now 
conducted  in  Ceylon,  and  under  the  local  drcum- 
fttances  of  that  settlement,  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  instances  where  that  interference  is  actually 
beneficial. 

Were  not  the  Ceylon  ports  shut  to  ships  and  large 
vessels,  as  they  are  during  the  unfavourable  monsoons ; 
were  the  resort  to  them  greater,  and  our  trade  more 
enlarged,  so  as  to  afford  a  constant  and  abundant 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  boats,  and  oflcr  an 
opportunity  of  encouraging,  by  the  licensing  system, 
.  a  considerable  branch  of  public  industry  ;  the  experi- 
ment might  be  worth  trying,  with  caution :  bat, 
under  opposite  drcumstances,  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
by  deranging  the  present  system,  much  of  that  order 
and  convenience  to  traders,  which  now  tend  to  foster 
a  rising  commerce,  would  be  lost,  without  equivalent 
advantages  being  gained  by  tlie  alteration. 
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It  will  be  remarked  in  the  Table,  No.  i6,  often 
referred  to,  that  this  branch  of  revenue  had  been 
rather  on  the  decline  since  the  year  1810,  which 
amounted  then  to  205,1 14  rix-doUars,  and  was  in 
18)2  only  144,924.  The  reason  of  this  fall  I  shall 
hereafter  explain.  First,  it  reqiures  to  be  premised, 
that  almost  the  whole  of  this  revenue  is  derived  from 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  arack  by  retail,  either 
in  towns  or  villages ;  about  nine-tenths  of  this  tax 
depend  upon  it :  the  remainder  is  composed  of  the 
special  privilege  also  of  selling  betle-leaf  and  arreca- 
nuts  in  retail  at  Trincomal^,  producing  yearly  about 
13,000  rix-dollars; — the  permission  to  keep  gaming- 
houses or  cock-fighting  pits,  &c.  which  yields  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  rix-dollars  a  year; — a  trifling 
sura  of  two  or  three  hundred  rix-dollars  for  leave  to 
fish  for  curious  shells  atTrincomal^;  so  trifling,  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  continue  such  a  restriction; 
— and  a  few  other  equally  trifling  sources,  which  only 
tend  to  create  unnecessary  trouble  and  detail  in  the 
ofiices  of  revenue,  with  detriment  to  the  real  advan- 
tages of  Government,  because  they  check  industry. 

Upon  this  parfof  the  public  revenue  a  few  remark^ 
will  suffice.  To  have  subjected  the  inhabitants  of 
Trincomal^  to  pay  an  additional  price  for  arreca- 
nut  and  betle-leaf  seems  rather  partial,  while  in  the 
pther  markets  of  Ceylon  no  impost  of  that  nature  i^ 
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charged ;  but  the  tax  in  itself  is  by  no  means  oppres- 
sive. As  to  the  gaming-houses,  we  have  indeed  to 
regret  that  the  natives  nf  Ceylon,  in  common  with 
the  people  of  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  those 
where  the  enervating  power  of  the  climate  renders 
them  indolent,  arc  too  apt  to  idle  their  time,  squander 
their  property  and  injure  their  families,  by  that  vice. 
The  greater  the  restraint  that  can  be  put  to  such  pro- 
pensity, the  better  it  will  be  for  the  morality,  spirit  of 
industry,  and  consequent  hRppiness:,  of  the  Ceylonese. 
They  are  unfortunately  equally  prone  to  indulge  in 
intoxication ;  and  therefore  the  high  tax  of  sometimes 
four,fiv^,  orsixfanams  upon  each  bottle  ofaracfc  is  by 
no  means  more  than  it'  ought  to  be ;  as  it  in  some 
measure  checks  that  evi)  propensity,  and  yields  a  hand- 
some revenue  to  the  public.  The  reason  of  itsdecline, 
since  the  year  1810,  is,  that  this  revenue  was  formerly 
almost  everywhere  in  the  island  rented  to  native  spe- 
culators: these,  upon  the  miscalculated  expectation 
of  realizing  large  fortunes,  had  been  induced  to  pay 
high  for  those  rents,  and  had  involved  themselves 
and  their  securities  in  ruin.  This  sort  of  revenue 
was  found  difficult  to  collect  in  aumany;  but  it  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that,  with  moderately  good  manage- 
ment, it  may  at  all  times  be  made  to  yield  amply* 
without  any  inconvenience  to  the  people,  except  the 
unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax.  When  rented,  it 
is  naturally  subject  to  many  of  the  objections,  which 
I  have  fully  exposed,  against  the  renting  system 
in  general,  when  treatit^  of  the  taxes  apoa  the 
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produce  of  land.  Many  of  the  sums  which  had 
remained  unpaid  from  these  arack  rents  contrihuted 
to  swell  the  head  of  Outstanding  Balances,  remarked 
in  theTable,  No.  16. 

^  It  may  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  adopt  such  a* 
measure,  as  would  obviate  the  offensive  consequencei 
of  the  renting  system,  without  subjecting  Government 
to  the  troublesome  and  minute  detail  of  keeping  up 
the  arack-shops  on  their  account.  By  the  rendng 
system,  the  privilege  is  sold  to  the  formers,  to  sell 
arack  in  a  whole  town,  district,  or  province.  These 
formers  are  bound  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  yearly 
rent,  in  different  instalments ;  and  they  sub-rent  thii 
privil^e  to  other  farmers,  or  to  the  keepers  of  arack- 
shops,  for  the  year,  or  any  other  period,  and  on 
such  terms  as  they  agree  upon ;  which  occasions  con- 
tracts, debts,  and  litigations;  in  which  many  of  them, 
with  the  long  train  of  their  securities,  are  involved. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Government  should,  instead  of 
it,  sell  licences,  direct,  to  the  keepers  of  arack-shops'; 
which  Ucences  should  be  renewed  quarterly,  and 
always  be  pud  for  in  advance  :  by  so  doing,  the  incon- 
Teniences  of  the  renting  system  would  be  avoided, 
litigation  prevented,  and  a  clear  revenue  secured.  The 
condition  of  paying  the  licences  in  advance  may  pre- 
vent their  beit^  sold  so  well  as  otherwise  they  woulrf. 
Yet,  as  tfie  amount  of  a  quarterly  licence  for  each  shop 
would  be  quite  within  the  reach  of  many  natives  to 
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advancej  umI  a  fiur  competition  could  be  established, 
bf  disposing  of  the  aud  licences  by  public  auction,  the 
Government  might  expect  to  recave  the  full  value  of 
them.  Perhaps,  in  the  first  year,  the  natives  would  be 
a  little  remiss  in  the  purchase  of  these  licences,  and 
make  but  low  offers  for  them ;  but  as  soon  as  a 
few  of  the  tavern-keepers  should  have  found  the  under- 
taking profitable,  the  sale  of  the  licences  would  obtun 
better  competitors,  and  would  then  be  placed  upon 
its  ftur  level.  At  all  events.  Government  will  find, 
that  a  clear  revenue,  uncurtuled,  or  unretarded  by  bad 
debts,  undisputed  by  litigation,  and,  in  other  respects, 
harmless  to  the  interest  of  the  peopk,  is,  in  the  end, 
the  most  profitable  to  the  Public  Treasury. 

The  profits  which  constitute  this  revenue,  and  tiie 
emoluments  of  the  arack-shop  keepers,  must,  as- 
hitherto,  be  derived  from  the  high  retail  price  which 
Government  fixes  upon  the  arack.  The  prime  cost  of 
it  is  about  one  stiver  and  a  half  per  quart,  which  is 
generally  retailed  at  six  stivers  (somewhat  under  Qd.) 
per  quart.  In  fixing  this  difference,  Govenunent 
consults  its  own  interests;  and  that  this  spirituous 
liquor  should  be  sold  dear,  is  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  morals  among  the  lower  classes,  in  a  climate 
placed  under  the  torrid  zone.  But  it  mil  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public  revenue  to  raise  it  so 
high  as  to  discourage,  too  much,  the  use  of  that 
beverage. 
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PISH  RENTS. 
The  Ceylon  Government  has,  from  thne  Jminemo- 
ri^,  been  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  fish  caught  at  sea: 
and  as  the  fishermen  form  a  particular  cast  of  natives, 
who  have  their  Modilears  or  Head- men,  these  also  wot 
paid  by  anotKer  share  of  the  fish  brought  to  shore. 
As  fish  is  very  plentiful  upon  the  coast  of  Ceylon, 
this  tax  did  not  prove  grievous  to  the  contributors. 
The  share  appropriated  to  Government,  and  that  form- 
ing the  pay  of  the  Head-men,  varies  from  one-fourth 
to  one-sixth  in  di&rent  districts,  and  according  to  dif- 
ferent customs;  originally  established,  perhaps^  upon 
the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  fish  found  on  various 
parts  of  the  coast.  This  revenue  has  always  been 
rented ;  it  being  one  of  the  few  that  cannot  be  well 
collected  otherwise  than  by  the  interposition  of  a 
renter,  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  receiving  the 
■hare  of  fish  and  selling  it.  Some  time  afler  we  had 
possession  of  Ceylon,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  give 
to  the  Head-men  a  fixed  pay ;  and  in  some  instances 
Government  took  to  itself  the  ^are  of  fish  which 
was  formerly  received  by  them,  and  sold  it  to 
renters;  in  other  instances,  that  share  went  to  in- 
crease the  general  fund  of  the  fishermen,  lliese 
people  ate  one  of  the  mQst  industrious  and  active 
casta  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  yet  they  are 
not  'entirely  free  from  the  efiects  of  indolence ;  and 
whenever  the  sea  is  a  little  rough,  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  they  will  venture  out.  -  When  the  Head-men, 
by  being  secured  in  a  fixed  pay,  had  lost  the  personal 
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interest  they  formerly  felt  in  the  quantity  of  fish 
brought  to  shore,  it  was  found  that  the  iishermen 
had  grown  very  remiss  in  their  exertions,  to  which 
they  were  no  longer  vigorously  prompted  by  their 
Head-men ;  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  revert 
to  the  old  system,  which  began  to  be  again  intro- 
duced in  the  year  1813.  The  revenue  derived  from 
this  source  amounts  annually,  upon  an  average,  to 
120  or  125  thousand  rix-doUars. 

POST  OFFICE. 

The  establishment  of  the  Post  Office  is  of  little 
importance  as  an  object  of  revenue.  The  sum 
collected  yearly,  as  noted  in  Table,  No.  l6,  doing 
little  more  than  covering  the  expense  of  it;  which  it 
is  only  enabled  to  do,  by  the  natives  being  made  to 
carry  the  packets  without  being  paid.  Certain  casts 
received  accotnmodessan  lands  from  the  Dutch,  or  were 
.  exempted  from  certain  taxes,  upon  the  condition  of 
being  subject  to  the  personal  one  of  doing  the  duty 
of  carriers.  At  one  time^  a  regular  establishment  of 
Post-Office  carriers  was  formed,  and  kept  on  foot  for 
several  years.  The  service ,  was  much  better  per- 
formed, particularly  in  point  of  dispatch;  but  the 
esublishment  was  afterwards  found  too  expensive, 
and' the  old  system  reverted  to. 

BATTA. 

Upon  this  sut^'ect  so  much  has  been  sud  in  the 
Krst  Book,  under  the  head  "  Currency  and  Exchange," 
that  any  thing  added  to  it  would  be  superfluous. 
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No.  IV.— CAPITATION  TAXES. 
THEOULIAM. 

This  is  another  of  tho^e  baneful  and  yet  un^' 
producUve  taxes  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
advert ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  just  surprise,  that  it  has 
not  long  ere  this  been  abolished.  This  measure,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  however,  was  in  contemplation  at 
the  time  of  my  quitting  the  island.  The  sulgect  is 
in  itself  interesting,  and  a  few  words  upon  it  will  not 
be  improper. 

When  the  Moormen,  and  Chetties  or  Makbars, 
first  came  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  previous  to  posses- 
sion being  taken  of  it  by  the  Portuguese,  they  obtiuned 
the  privilege  of  being,  exclusively,  authorized  to  keep 
shops  in  particular  markets,  for  the  retail  of  certun 
goods  imported  in  Colombo  and  other  pnndpal  sea- 
port towns ;  and  in  consideration  of  such  exclusive 
privilege,  they  bound  themselves  to  work  three  months 
in  the  year  for  the  Prince  who  governed  the  country  ; 
which  they  continued  doing  under  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  Governments,  although  their  privilege  had  long 
been  infringed  upon.  The  work  required  from  those 
two  classes  of  inhabitants  was,  to  keep  the  roads  and 
fortifications  in  good  repair — to  make  and  erect  new 
ones,  if  required — and  to  be  employed,  in  fact,  in  all 
public  works  and  buildings.  Governor  Vandei^raff, 
finding,  at  last,  that  there  was  little  need  of  their  ser- 
vices, and  wishing  to  enlarge  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
2  c 
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the  Company,  proposed  to  nuse  a  revenue,  by  allowing 
the  Moormen  and  Chetties  to  purchase  their  freedom 
ft'om  this  obligation ;  and  fixed  ^e  purchase  of  this 
redemption,  in  the  Colombo  district,  at  twelve  rix- 
dollars,  at  Foint-de-Galle  at  eight  rix-doUars,  in  other 
districts  a  little  less,  according  to  the  supposed  rate  ol 
the  price  of  labour  prevalent  in  them.  This  measure 
left  to  the  Moormen  uid  Chetties  the  entire  option, 
either  to  perform  the  work  demanded  of  them,  or  to 
pay  the  pecuniary  compensation.  In  this  manner  the 
Dutch  Company  went  on,  recaving  from  them  in  part 
their  services,  and  in  part  a  pecuniary  contribution. 
When  the  island  came  under  our  dominion,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  Geoige 
thought  the  Ouliam  a  heavy,  burdensome,  and  odious 
tax,  and  willingly  resigned  the  service  and  revenue 
derived  from  it.  It  is  stated,  aUsOt  that  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  Dutch  Government  the  -enforcing  <^  this 
tax  had  been  much  relaxed.  After  Ceylon  was  trans- 
lated from  the  English  East-India  Company  to  the 
King's  Government,  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  re>establish  the  Ouliam  Tax ;  but  it  was, 
always,  found  so  offensive,  and  productive  of  such 
serious  and  detrimental  consequences,  especially  by 
inducing  the  people 'subject  to  it  to  quit  the  British 
territory,  that  it  was  never  carried  fully  into  effect, 
nor  placed  under  a  r^lar  and  general  system,  until 
the  year  1608,  when  a  stronger  attempt  was  agun 
made  to  revive  it.  In  some  districts  the  revenue  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  from  this  tax  was  .sold  to  a  renter ; 
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in  others  it  was  collected  in  autiumy,  by  the  servwits 
of  Government.  "Die  principal  articles  of  the  Regu- 
lation, and  the  conditions  of  the  sales,  and  of  the 
renters*  engagements,  were  as  follow : 

That  the  renter,  or  the  tax-gatherer  on  the  part  of 
GoTernment,  should  be  entitled  to  collect  in  aome 
districts  fflght,  and  in  others  six  rix-dollars  per  annum, 
from  all  persons  subject  to  the  Ouliam,  from  the  age 
of  sixteen  to  that  of  sixty ;  to  be  pud  in  two  instal- 
ments ;  the  first  of  which  was  made  due  on  the  31st 
of  August  1808,  and  the  second  upon  the  31st  of 
January  I809;  and  so  on. 

All  persons  employed  in  the  regular  and  active  ser- 
vice of  Government,  or  living  in  the  service  of  ftny 
European  gentleman  or  burgher — all  who  were  dis- 
abled byinfirmity  or  beii^  maimed,  or  exonerated  hf  the 
customs  prevaihng  under  the  Dutch  Government — also 
all  siulors,  or  other  Moormen  and  Chetties,  arriving  on 
the  island^and  not  having  resided  in  it  six  months — were 
exempted  from  this  tax :  and  the  renter  attempting  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  it,  from  persons  thus  privil^ed^ 
was  made  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  rix-dollara  for  each 
offence. 

All  Moormen  and  Chetties  who  declared  that  they 
chose  rather  to  perform  the  service  demanded  of  them, 
than  to  pay  the  tax,  were  to  be  employed  in  the  public 
worlsp  tor  three  months  in  every  year. 
2  c  2 
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All  persons  subject  to  the  Ouliam,  who,  not  having 
pud  the  tax  in  cash,  should  abscond,  or  in  any  other 
way  evade  the  performance  of  the  work  demanded  of 
them,  were  made  punishable,  by  three  months'  impri- 
sonment and  hard  labour. 

Before  I  enter  into  an  examtna6on  of  the  nature  of 
this  tax;  the  right,  or  the  policy,  of  enfordng  it  at  the 
present  time ;  and  the  effects  which  must  be  produced 
by  it ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  one  or  two  rematks 
upon  the  tenor  of  the  above  enactment,  by  which  ihat 
tax  was  renewed. 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  reasons  of  exemption 
stands  not  upon  grounds  of  justice  and  good  policy  ; 
and  withal,  it  opens  a  very  wide  door  to  abuse,  to 
the  injury  of  the  public  revenue ;  for  those  Moormen 
Or  Chetties  who  are  in  the  actual  service  of  Govern- 
ment, and  consequently  receiving  a  regular  salary  &om 
it,  or  who,  by  their  attendance  upon  European  gentle- 
men and  burghers,  have  that  attendance  much  better 
paid  than  the  labour  of  the  poorer  classes  who  work 
hard  for  a  ddly  maintenance,  ought  not,  upon  any 
principle  of  justice  and  reason,  to  have  been  exempted 
from  the  tax :  and  it  was  well  known,  that  many  of 
those  who  were  less  in  want  of  this  exemption,  and 
who  performed  some  trifling  service  for  European 
gentlemen,  easily  obtained  from  them  certificates,  by 
means,  of  which  they  were  admitted  as  the  privileged 
class. 
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But  the  part  of  the  Regulation  which  seems  most 
objectionable,  is  that  which  inflicts  upon  the  mere 
infringement  of  a  revenue  regulation  a  severe  and 
degrading  punishnient ;  such  as  hard  labour ;  which 
ought  only  to  be  inflict^  upon  criminals:  sad 
on  this  head,  I  cannot  help  reflecting,  wiUi  regret, 
that  the  public  revenue  in  this  colwiy  is,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  protected  by  penalties  far  more 
severe  than  the  nature  of  the  offence  seems  to  justify. 
Governments  and  legislators  cannot  be  too  cautious 
in  branding  the  stamp  of  crimes  upon  actions  which, 
in  themselves,  according  to  the  principles  of  natural 
justice  and  morality,  cannot  be  classed  as  such. 

If  we  now  take  .a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
OuUam,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  stand  the  test  of 
justice  and  good  policy.  In  the  first  place,  if  I  am 
to  notice  the  general  report,  and  the  best  information 
that  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  collect,  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  tax,  in  times  so  remote  that  few 
facts  can  now  be  established  with  any  degree  of  cer> , 
tainty,  the  right  in  Government  to  demand  either 
the  labour  of  the  Ouliamers,  or  a  compensation  for 
it  in  money,  had  ceased  when  they  were  no  longer 
maintained  in  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  certain 
goods  by  retail  in  the  Ceylon  markets;  for  the 
Ouliam,  either  in  labour  or  in  cash,  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  established  as  a  consideration 
for  that  privilege.  But  even  admitting,  as  the  friends 
pf  that  obnoxious  tail  pretend,   that  it  was  instil 
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tuted  aa  an  impost  attached  to  strangers,  for  permis- 
•ion  to  reside  in  Ceylon,  it  is,  indeed,  committing  vio- 
lence against  our  plain  underGtandlng  and  common 
tense,  to  consider  as  strangers  those  Moormen  and 
Chetties  whose  families  have,  perhaps,  been  esta- 
blished in  the  island  for  six  or  eight  centuries ;  or 
BO  far  back,  indeed,  that  the  date  of  their  establish- 
ment cannot  be  traced :  and  it  is  extremely  cruel, 
that  such  a  badge  of  submission — such  a  tax,  offen- 
sive in  its  nature,  and  oppressive  in  the  amount — 
should  have  been  allowed  to  exist,  by  a  Government 
in  every  other  respect  just,  mild,  and  liberal-minded. 

To  prove  that  this  tax  is  in  itself  oppressive,  and 
pregnant  with  the  worst  of  consequences,  it  will 
require  but  a  slight  reflection. 

TbUs  is  a  tax  imposed  upon  labour,  and  so  un- 
happily contrived,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
labourer  to  shift  the  amount  of  it  upon  the  person 
who  employs  him,  nor  to  charge  it  upon  the  goods  on 
which  his  labour  is  bestowed.  Were  it  a  tax  attaching 
to  any  particular  labour  or  branch  of  industry  (say  that 
of  shoe-making,for  instance),  the  labourerwould  charge 
the  amount  of  the  tax  in  the  price  of  shoes ;  but  the 
Ouliam  falls  upon  a  particular  class  of  labouring  ped- 
ple,  whatever  be  the  branch  of  industry  to  which  they 
turn  themselves  ;  and  therefore,  should  they  attempt 
to  add  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  the  .price  of  th«r 
goods,  tfaey  would  be  undersold  by  all  those  employed 
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in  the  same  occupation,  to  whom  the  tax  does  not 
attadi;  or  were  they  to  demaod  lugher  wqges  for  their 
daily  labour  than  other  labourers,  they  would  not  be 
^z^loyed  at  all.  This  tax  fells^  therefore,  upon  that 
unfortunate  part  of  the  population,  like  a  dead  op- 
pressive load,  without  leaving  them  the  smallest  means 
of  lightening  it. 

In  those  districts  where  the  taxis  rated  at  dght 
rix-dollars  per  annum,  making  ninety-six  &nams,  the 
price  of  common  labour  may  be  rated  at  about  three 
&naais  per  day ;  and  labourers  cannot  always  be  sure 
to  find  employment  in  Ceylon.  If  we  deduct  Sundays, 
and  Fridays  too  for  the  Moormen,  hemg  holy-day  by 
tit^r  religion,  there  will  remain  five  working-days  in 
the  week ;  and  if  we  take  into  the  account  occasional 
illness,  and  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  employment, 
we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  calculate  upon  more  than 
two  hundred  days'  l^our  pud  in  the  year ; — but  we 
will  take  it  at  two  hundred  and  twenty,  being  some- 
thing more  than  four  days  in  the  week ;  and  we  shdl 
have,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  common  labourer  and 
his  family,  during  twelve  months,  six  hundred  and 
sixty  fanams :  the  Ouliam,  thut,  makes  more  than 
one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  that 
U^Kiur.  Should  the  Ouliamer  choose  to  work  three, 
or  even  only  two,  months  in  the  year  for  Govem- 
lyent,  the  tax  is  still  more  oppressive.  This  tax,  as 
J  have  stated,  must  be  finally  paid  by  the  labourer ; 
lie   cannot   shift  it  on  his  employer,   nor   on  the 
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coniumer : .  and  this  tax,  too^  must  be  paid  t^  him,  in- 
addition  to  all  other  taxes,  to  whioh  he  is  subject  in 
common  with  every  body  else.  With  this  lefledion 
strong  on  my  mind,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  surprise 
tome,  that. the  enforcing  of  this  tax  should,  at  any 
time,  have  been  recommended  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. So  many  obstacles,  however,  were  alwa3rs  foUnd 
in  its  way,  that  it  has  never  been  done  with  efficacy; 
and  the  revenue,  derived  from  it,  from  the  year  I80(f, 
to  1812  inclusive,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table,. No.  1&, 
was  but  a  trifle  in  the  first  year ;  and  it  ceased  again 
to  be  enforced  in  the  latter  period.  But  many  of  the 
pernidous  consequences  of  this  tax  had  operated 
nearly  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  collected  in  the 
strictest  manner ;  for  it  was  generally  reported,  and 
I  believe  it,  that  ntany  of  the  poorer  class,  who  were  sub- 
ject to  the  tax,  being  placed  in  a  state  of  great  distress 
eidier  by  the  payment  or  by  the  dread  of  this  impost, 
quitted  our  territories,  and  a  general  dissatisfaction 
prevailed ;  and,  instead  of  having  stimulated  thdr 
industry,  it  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  put  a  check 
to  it,  and  to  produce  a  general  feeling  of  apathy  and 
^abandonment  among  them. 

What  I  have  here  advanced,  respecting  this  tax, 
relates  peculiarly  to  the  southern  districts,  mostly  in- 
habited by  the  Ceylonese  ;  where  the  tax  attaches  itstjf 
both  to  the  Moormen  and  to  the  Chetties,  a  particular 
class  of  MalabarSf  and  other  people,  originally  firon) 
the  aootinent  of  India. 
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But  in  the  northern  districts,  a  much  more  compli- 
cated system  of  taxation  was,  from  time  immemorial^ 
established,  which  aUo  may,  with  propriety,  be  placed 
under  the  general  head  of  Capitation-tax,  and  was  even 
there  denominated  the  OuUam.  Wisely,  however,  in 
those  districts  this  tax  was  never  levied,  after  they 
came  under  the  British  dominion.  The  distinction 
between  the  Ouliam  and  the  Capitation-tax,  taken  in 
the  limited  sense  of  the  appellation  used  in  Ceylon, 
consisted  in  this;  that  the  latter  was  estabhshed 
originaliy  in  cash;  and  was  imposed  upon  all  those 
casts  and  ranks  of  people,  who  could  not,  accor^ng 
to  tbwr  ideas,  be  subjected  to  bodily  labour.  The 
Ouliam  was  originally  a  tax  on  labour,  and  the 
money  was  only  recuved  as  a  commutation  of  it. 
It  would  be  a  long,  diEEicult,  and  very  uninteresting 
work,  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  partir 
cular  rate  of.  Capitation-tax,  or  of  the  Ouliam, 
imposed,  from  the  earliest  times  of  their  native  Go- 
vernment, upon  each  of  the  very  numerous  casts 
wluch  form  the  population  of  the-  nortiiern  districts  of 
Ceylon :  but  it  will  be  useful  to  remark  the  very  unjust 
principles  upon  which  those  rates  were  established; 
namely,  that  the  casts  standing  higher  in  rank,  and 
possessing  greater  wealth,  were  taxed  more  lightly 
than  the  others,  according  to  a  gradation  perfectly 
opposite  to  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  agreeably  to 
justice  and  common  sense.  The  lowest  class  of 
faboarers,  who  were  subject  to  the  Ouliam,  had  their 
commutation,  or  redemption,  fixed  at  thirty  fonams ; 
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which  was,  on  an  avenge,  five  times  more  than  the 
C^itaUoQ-tax  of  the  higher  casts,  besides  a  Capitation 
attached  to  them,  also,  at  the  rate  of  two  &Dams  for 
each  person.  This  will  prove  that  we  ought  not  to 
bestow  a  bhad  reverence  upon  all  old  institutions,, 
merely  because  they  are  so.  But,  as  the  Capitation  or 
OuUara  has  been  wisely  and  humanely  abandoned  in 
the  northern  districts,  since  our  possession  of  Ceylon, 
I  shall  not  detun  the  reader  any  longer  in  the  exami- 
nation of  them ;  but  merely  content  myself  mth 
observing,  how  much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
same  wisdom  should  not  have  been  sheira  in  equa^ 
abandoning  the  Ouliam  in  the  southern  pronnces. 

We  wilt  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  tut 
dwt  is  levied,  at  present,  exclusively  in  the  nortiiem 
districts,  and  which  is  known  in  the  colony  by  tfat 
4f»pelliUion  (not  a  very  appropriate  one)  of  Joie  Tax. 


NUMEir,  A  TAX  UFON  THE  WEABINC  Of  IBWELLBIT  AJ 

This  tax  has  taken  Its  name  from  the  word  joie,  or 
joias,  which,  ui  the  vulgar  Portuguese  of  Ceylon,  means 
jewelleiy,  or  trinkets.  It  was,  for  the  first  time,  esta- 
blished in  the  year  ]  802  ;  and  was  charged  at  the  rate 
of  two  rix-dollars  per  annum,  on  every  person  wearing 
gold,  silver,  or  tortoise-shell  combs,  ear-rings,  or  other 
ornaments.   , 
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The  collection  of  this  tax  was  unluckily  fenned  out 
to  native  men ;  which  caused  it  to  be  demanded^  upon 
its  first  establishment,  with  great  rigour,  and  occa- 
sioned the  penalties  attached  to  the  evasion  of  the 
tax  to  be  strictly  and  frequently  enforced.  In  a  new 
taXf  and  one  likely  to  be  unpopular,  as  this  proved, 
it  would  have  focilitated  a  compliance,  to  have  collected 
it  in  aumany,  by  Government  servants,  mth  great 
lenity;  and  not  to  have  resigned,  in  some  manner, 
the  power  of  exerting  that  lenit)',  by  farming  or 
selling  the  right  of  collecting  it.  In  the  year  1 806, 
the  bland  being  under  a  new  Governor,  this  tax  was 
repealed  in  the  southern  districts,  but  continued  in 
the  northern.  Upon  its  first  introduction,  expectation 
of  a  large  revenue  had  been  entert^ned.  Perhaps  the 
Colonial  Government  then  intended  it  as  a  substitute 
for  theOuliam  and  other  Capitation-taxes.  This  tax  was 
always  more  productive  in  the  northern  districts,  inha- 
bited by  Malabars,  than  in  the  sou^ern,  occupied  by 
the  Ceylonese ;  because  the  wearing  of  such  ornaments 
Was  much  more  common  with  the  former,  than  with 
the  latter.  In  abandoning,  therefore,  the  tax  in  the 
southern  provinces,  the  most  profitable  part  of  it  was 
still  retained.  The  sums  appearing  under  this  head,  in 
the  Table,  No.  16,  for  the  years  I809, 10,  II,  and  )2,  , 
were  principally  paid  by  the  people  of  Jaffnapatain. 

We  must  not  judge  of  this  tax  as  we  would  of  one 
imposied  upon  the  wearing  of  trinkets  in  this  country. 
To  a  proper  Cej'lonese,   those   ornament^   are  not 
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ao  necessary  as  to  a  Malabar.  With  these,  it  is'  a 
mark  of  the  most  abject  pover^>  and  of  low  cast,  to 
appear  without  them.  It  is,  therefore,  a  tax,  it  may  be 
said,  almost,  upon  a  necessary  of  life :  it  is  as  much  so 
as  one  upon  shoes  and  stockings  would  be  considered 
in  England.  This  tax  is  also  very  unequal,  for  the 
poor  and  the  rich  man  pay  it  in  the  same  proportion ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  of  much  avail  to  fix 
different  rates  of  contributions  for  ornaments  of 
gold,  silver,  or  tortoise-shell.  Those  of  the  inferior 
metal,  and  of  tortoise-shell,  would  be  looked  upon  as 
badges  of  poverty  and  humiliation.  In  some  mstances, 
it  may  be  presumed,  this  disUnction  may  indte  the 
natives  to  industry ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  feared,  that 
the  first  and  more  general  effect  would  be,  to  add  the 
expense  of  purchasing  trinkets  of  the  most  costly 
m^al,  to  that  of  paying  the  higher  tax,  before  thdr 
industry  should  have  provided  for  either.  This  di- 
stinction would  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  natives  pf 
the  higher  casts  in  poor  circumstances. 

■  It  would  not  be  impossible,  however,  to  contrive 
some  modifications  which  might  render  this  tax  less 
objectionable ;  and  certainly  it  was  rendered  such  at 
Jafinapatam,  by  taking  the  collection  of  it  under 
the  immediate  management  of  the  servants  of  Go- 
vernment, and  exacting  it  with  lenity:  yet,  if  a 
substitute  can  be  found,  it  would  be  better  that  it 
should  be  entirely  repealed.  It  is  not,  at  any  rate, 
equitable  to  continue  it,  where  the  we^ng  of  trinkets 
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is,  from  custom,  a  matter  of  necessity,  after  it  has 
been  repealed  in  those  provinces  where  it  is  more  an 
object  of  choice.     This  is  one  of  the  taxes  that  could 
be  compensated  by  an  addition  to  the  general  price  of ' 
salt>  as  suggested  in  a  preceding  chapter. 


M».  V. OSNERAL  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  REVENUE, 

AND  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  TAXATION. 

Having  taken  a  separate  view  of  the  various 
branches  of  revenue, — both  those  which  are  derived 
firora  taxation,  and  those  which  are  drawn  from  other 
sources, — I  shall  lead  the  reader  to  the  considera- 
tion of  several  general  remarks,  which  obviously  ofler 
themselves. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue,  collected  annually, 
from  180Q  to  1812,  appears  to  be  as  follows: — in 
I8O9,  3,006,2lOTix-dollars;  in  1810,  3,6B7,o65  ;  in  . 
18U,  2,926,228;  and  in  1812,  3,028,446.  If  we 
reflect,  that,  in  the  6rst  of  those  years,  there  was  a 
pearl-fishery,  which  gave  24g,288  rix-doUars,  and  that 
there  was  none  in  the  following  years,  all  the  other 
branches  of  revenue,  put  together,  appear  to  have 
considerably  augmented ;  and  this  augmentation  has 
taken  place  in  the  productiveness  of  taxes.  If  we  add 
to  this  reflection,  that  no  new  taxes  of  consequence 
were  imposed  during  the  period,  the  evident  con- 
clusion is,  that  we  must  attribute  the  increase  of 
revenue   in  the   old-established  ones,   either  to  ■ 
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better  adminiBtratioiij  or  to  a  general  improvement  of 
the  country.  I  have  already  pointed  out,  however^ 
varioua  instances ,  in  which  this  branch  of  public 
administration  is  capable  of  still  greater  improve- 
ment :  and  there  is  another  which  has  not,  perhaps, 
hitherto  attracted  the  serious  attention  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  What  I  am  alluding  to,  is,  the  expense 
incurred  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  TTiis 
expenditure  must  he  divided  under  two  distinct 
heads:  one  is  the  fixed  allowance  for  the  pay  of 
the  European  collectors,  and  native  public  servants 
employed  under  them ;  the  other  consists  of  con- 
tingent extra  charges ;  such  as  commissions,  freight 
in  the  conv^ance  of  salt,  charges  of  land-carriage, 
store-rooms  for  salt  and  the  Government  shares  of 
grain,  pay  to  the  Commissioners  sent  to  examine  and 
value  the  crops  of  rice  before  the  rents  are  sold ;  and. 
a  variety  of  other  expenses,  unnecessary  to  enume- 
rate. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  mudi  of  the  expendi- 
ture, under  the  first  head,  can  with  propriety  be 
charged  against  the  collection  of  revenue ;  because 
the  gentlemen  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Collector^ 
and  assistants,  as  well  as  all  the  native  officers  em- 
ployed under  them,  attend  to  various  other  public 
occupations,  besides  the  collection  of  revenue.  They 
have,  in  some  measure,  the  general  superintendance 
of  the  police  of  the  countr}'.  The  Collector  is  the 
representative  of  Govemraent^  and  is  invested  with 
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the  Civil  executive  power.  To  examine,  therefore, 
whether  the  proper  establishment  of  public  Eervants, 
in  the  Civil  department,  is  more  or  lees  than  the 
duties  required  for  the  due  administration  of  Go- 
vernment in  the  dlfKirent  provinces,  is  a  subject  bj 
no  means  within  the  limits  of  the  inquiry  which  I 
am  here  pursuing:  but  as  to  the  second  bead  <^ 
expenditure,  namely,  that  properly  called  the  contin- 
gent revenue-charges,  I  am  apprehensive  that  th^ 
exceed  what  ought  to  be  considered  a  moderate 
proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  that  which  is  col- 
lected. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  may  be  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  classification  adopted  in  the  general 
Civil  expenditure  of  the  island,  that  the  high  amount 
of  contingent  revenue-charges  had  not,  for  a  long 
time,  excited  the  attention  of  Government.  The 
method  adopted,  and  which  I  am  not  aware  of  having 
hitherto  been  altered,  was  to  class  the  disbursements 
of  the  Civil  department  in  different  warrants;  not  pre- 
cisely agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  expenditure 
itself,  but  rather  according  to  the  class  of  public 
officers  through  whose  hands  the  charges  were  paid : 
and  as  it  happens  that  the  Collectors  at  out-stations 
act  as  Paymasters,  and  bring  within  their  accounts 
all  Civil  charges  incurred  in  their  districts,  the  real 
revenue-charges  have  been  thus  blended  with  others 
ofa.diirerent  nature,  and  their  magnitude  has  perhaps 
escaped  observation.      But  having  examined  district 
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items  in  several  of  the  public  accoants,  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  the '  real  contingent  reveDiie* 
charges  do  Dot  fall  short  of  200,000  rix-dollars  per 
annum,  for  the  collection  of  a  revenue  amounting,  in 
a  round  sum,  to  1 ,800,000  rix-dollars  *.  To  this 
charge  must  be  added  the  pay  of  the  Commissioner 
'of  Revenue,  and  the  public  servants,  European  and 
'  native,  in'his  department,  and  other  expenses  of  his  ~ 
establishment,  which  may  be  stated  at  40,000  rix- 
' dollars  more  annually;  making  more  than  fourteen 
per  cent,  upon  the  gross  collectioh,  without  even 
takinginto  account  the  fixed  pay  of  all  the  Collectors 
at  out-stations,  and  their  establishments  of  Clerks, 
Interpreters,  Modilears,  Lascareens,  &c.  &c. ;  part  of 
Vrhich,  I  have  stated,  cannot  with  propriety  be  charged 


*  From  tbe  grand  total  of  the  colonia]  revenue,  vhicb  I  take, 
without  the  pearl  fishery,  at  5,000,000  rixnlollars,  I  deduct  the 
onnamoQ  and  the  batta,  and  the  coUecticRi  of  Sea-cuBtoms  ;  the 
fint,  because  it  makes  an  object  perfectly  distinct  of  itself;  ito 
cultivation,  and  collection,  is  placed  under  distinct  public  ^« 
vants,  and  its  charges  of  cultivation  cannot  be  assimilated  to  the 
expenses  of  collection  in  other  branches  of  revenue.  Th«  KCond 
must  evidently  be  deducted,  as  occasioning  no-  charges  at  aD ; 
and  the  Sea-customs,  because  all  the  expense  by  which  it  is 
attended  is  included  in  the  regular  establishment ;  and  the  collec- 
tion of  it  is  not  attended  with  other  contingent  chaises,  except- 
the  keeping  the  custom-houses  m  repair.  Should  it  be  tho<^lit 
necessary  to  alter  the  general  Civil  esUblishment  of  the  island, 
the  situation  of  Comptroller  of  Sea-Customs  might  with  propriety 
be  consolidated  with  that  of  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue;  or, 
perfai^is,  the  functions  of  both  be  placed  in  a  board  ccmiposed  of 
some  of  the  senior  Civil  servants. 
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gainst  the  collection  of  revenue:  but  if  we  take 
only  100,000  ris-dollars  upon  that  head,  which  is  an 
ezoeedin^y  low  estimfite,  the  real  charges  for  the 
collection  of  revenue  wilJiamount  to  the  very  high 
proponi^  of  nearly  19  per  cent>  besides  the  profits 
made  by  -the  renters  apon  that  piart  of  the  revenue 
that  is  farmed  to  them. 

By  substituting,  for  the  land-tax,  a  fixed  quit-rent 
in  kind,  instead  of  the  present  renting  system ; 
by  abolishing  several  of  the  less-productive  taxes, 
which  multiply  the  details  of  ofiice,  and  the  number 
of  public  sewants,  without  an  adequate  increase  of 
revenue ;  and  by  adding  to  the  rate  of  other  taxes, 
which  can  with  more  pro{M:iety  bMr  that  augmenta- 
tion ;  the  revenue  may  be  materially  increased,  the 
enpen^s  of  collection  diminished,  and  the  whole 
system  greatly  simplified.  But  when  a  general  and 
well-considered  improvement  should  thus  be  effected, 
^e  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  th^in  no  department  of 
Government  is  the  advantage  of  pursuing  a  steady 
and  undisturbed  system  oC  more  marked  conaei^encei 
than  in  matters  of  finance;  and  especially  of  taxation. 
Upon  that  steadiness  of  system  very  frequently^pend,. 
not  only  the  profitableness  of  those  taxe?,  bpt  also  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  00  whom  those 
tax^  are  imposed-  All  changes  in  taxation  are  pre- 
judicial, unless  they  are  very  much  for  the  better ; 
because  they  disturb  the  established  economy,  and 
the  application  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the 
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Country.  The  want  of  steadiness  is,  perhaps,  a  defect 
that  has  been  attached  to  the  Government  of  all 
colonies,  antient  and  modern.  At  the  change  of  every 
Governor,  the  policy  and  s^em  of  GoffeiWhentmust, 
in  some?  m*Kure,  alter,  according  to  the  ^ipra,  opi- 
nions, talents,  and  temper,  of  those  who  are  appointed 
to  succeed  them.  How  much  more  forcibly  must 
this  circumstance  operate,  where,  as  is  the  case  in 
Ceylon,  the  whole  of  the  execntive,  as  well  as  legis- 
lative power,  are  centered  in  the  Governor  alone, 
even  independent  of  the  Council.  It  is,  besides,  a 
natural  feeling  in  all  Governors,h(originating  in  a  vir^ 
tuous  and  laudable  ambition,)  to  act  so,  im  the  admini- 
stration of  their  government,  as  to  give  it  a  distin- 
guishing superior  ^tiaracter;  and  to  accomplish  some 
remarkable  improvement,  in  order  to  obtain  the  praises 
and  rewards  of  their  Sovereign.  This  wish,  whidi 
is  a  most  powerful  and  almost  irresistible  agent,  in 
persons  vested  with  high  powers,  must  unavoidably 
bias  their  minds  in  #v(rfir  of  alterations,  which  are, 
perhaps,'  not  always  attended  with  all  the  success  that 
they^Ofnise  at  a  distance.  Boards  are,  therefore, 
by  far,  preferable  to  individuals,  'to  be  entrusted 
with  th'e  immediate  supeHntendance  of  the  public 
revenue,  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor ;  because, 
by  adhering  to  a  fixed  system,  they  give  that  steadi- 
ness to  the  measures  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
which  will,  perhaps,  be  seldom  preserved  where  only 
one  public  officer  is  charged,  'as  is  now  the  case  iu 
Ceylon,  with  the  whole  administration  and  superin- 
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tendance  of  that  department.  Without  this  Board, 
the  system  of  revenue  and  taxation  is  more  in  danger 
of  sufi^ring  unnecessary  or  prejudicial  alterations, 
with  everjItM^  Governor  or  when  a  new  Commis- 
sioner  ^^a^ointed  by  him  to  act  in  tbaj^pirtment. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  wisest  expediency,  td  place 
all  objects  of  revenue  under  a  stricter  inquiry  and 
controul,  within  Uie  colony^  than  is  required  in  sub- 
jects of  expenditure.  The  expenditure,  indeed,  ia  a 
department  of  a  simpler  nature;  nor  does. it  so 
urgently  demand  a  d^p  knowledge  of  local  circum- 
stauces :  it  can,  therefore,  be  controlled  at  home,  with 
less  danger  arising  from  any  mistaken  measure,  and 
less  necessity  for  immediate  carrection.  But,  in 
matters  of  revenue  and  taxation,  such  an  immediate 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  state  of  the  country  is  requisite,  as 
can  only  be  acquired  by  longwe'sidence  in  it.  Any 
titox  in  principle,  or  misap[^ication  of  it,  may  be 
attended  with  '  such  destructive  consequences,  aa 
not  to  admit  of  the  d^Iay  unavoidable  in  .waiting 
for  orders  and  .decisions  from  home :  in  many  in- 
stances, correspondence  is  but  an  imperfect  means 
.  of  conveying  all  the  information  required  to  put  his 
Majesty's  Government  at  home  in  full  possession  of 
.  the  minute  circumstantial  detail  necessary  to  form  a 
perfect  judgment  on  the  case.  Nothing,  therefore, 
.  seems  more  advisable,  if^  we  consult  the  interest  of 
Government,  and  the  weWare  of  its  subjects  in  Ceylon, 
2  D  2 
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than  to  place  all  isatters  of  public  revenue  under  a 
Board  composed  of  the  senior  and  best-informed  Civil 
servants;  of  which  the  Secretary  to  Government^, 
for  the  time  being,  might,  with  grdfft^fcpriety,  be 
the  FrAidlbt,  and  four  of  the  Civil  servAts,  holding 
thehighestPsitoations  at  the  seat  of  Government,  the 
members.  It  may  so  happen,  that  a  Governor  of 
superior  talents  and  general  knowledge,  possessing, 
with  it,  all  the  requisites  to  establish  a  prudent,  en- 
lightened, and  vigorous  administration,  may,  for  a 
time,  render  us  less  sensible  to  the  want  of  a  Board, ' 
in  matters  of  revenue  and  com^aeice:  but  the  general 
constitution  of  govemmaiti  ought  to  be  such,  as  to 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  action  of  principles  inherent 
in  that  constitution,  and  as  little  as  possible  upon 
the  mere  personal  qualificationt  of  the  individual 
appointed  to  administer  it.  And  where  Governors 
are  frequently  changed,  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
sperous conditicMi  wilkbest  be  insured  to  the  colonies^ 
by  granting  them  such  establishnients  of  Boards,  as 
may  lighten  the  heavy  load  of  personal  Vtefeponsitnli^, 
imposed  upon  the  chief  officer,  to  whom  the  reins  of 
Government  are  confided ; 'iR^lrwhD,  upon  entering 
idto  that  office,  may  more  particularly  require  the  aid 
of  local  information.  Much  good  maybe  done  to  the 
service,  by  imposing  upqn  the  members  the  obligatiion 
of  stating,  in  writing,  the  grounds  of  tbdr  oinnions, 
upon  all  questions  of  importance.  By  so  doing,  they 
'  would  be  placed  under  the  necessity  of  enteiing  de^y 
into  the  merit*  of  tbose^  .questions ;    and  anviisehil 
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emulation  exited  among  them.  Their  opposite  rea- 
sonings will  manifest  the  different  points  under  which 
the  subject  may  be  viewed ;  and  thus  the  collective 
opinion  o^i^e:  Board  could  not  influence  the  Gover- 
nor's jud^ent  beyond  the  merit  of  tl]j|g^unds  on 
which  it  should  be  founded.  «^ 

In  respect  of  the  present  condition  of  the  pubUc 
revenue  in  Ceylon,  and  the  system  of  its  taxation,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  great  steps  have  been  made 
towards  improvement.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the 
slowness  with  whichj>olitical  and  economical  changes 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  effected — those  who  know  with 
how  much  difficulty  old  habits  and  prejudices  are  era- 
dicated— those  why  have  noticed  the  reluctance  of  all 
Governments  to  relinquish  old-established  sources  of 
revenue",  and  to  trust  to  the  result  of  new  ones — 
those,  lastly,  who  reflect  that  every  thing,  almost, 
that  there  b  still  offensive  in  the  present  system  at 
Ceylon,  are,  in  truth,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  the  mistaken  policy  of  the 
Portuguese  fttid  Dutch  Governments, — will  the  mCre 
readily  admit  ^e  ^nk  of  whafr  has  been  already 
accomplished ;  althou^  there  are  still  objects  wMch 
dum  the  ben^cent  attentiim  of  his  Majesty's 
Goveramrait. 
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BOOK  ill. 

PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 

PARTIIL 

Mo.  I^CIVIL  FUND,  AND  CIVIL  EaTABUSHUBNT. 

Previous  to  exhibiting  a  general  statement  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  colony,  or  entering  into  a  consi- 
deration of  tliat  very  important  question,  whether  the 
resources  of  thej  peylon  Government  are,  or  can  be 
made,  equal  to  defny  its  own  expenses,  I  wish  to  fix 
the  reader's  attention  upon  a  particular,  butj>rindpa] 
branch  of  that  expenditure,  connected  with  an  esta- 
blishment upon  which  no  small  share  of  the  prot^e- 
rlty  of  that  colony  is  depending :  I  mean,  its  Civil 
Establishment,  and  Civil  Fund. 

The  Ceylon  Civil  Fund  is  an  Institution  that  has 
the  strongest  claim  to  a  pla(#  ijV''^  inquJH;  because 
the  interests  and  future  comfort  of  an  usefuTTand  highly 
respectable  body  of  Civil  servants  are  concerned  Id  it ; 
beca^se  it  is  of  material  consequence  to  them,  that 
the  principles  upon  which  that  institution  rests  ^ovld 
be  well  understood  by  all  persons,  either  in  private  or 
public  life,  residing  in  the  mother-countr]^  to  whom 
tlie  welfare  of  that  dcservide  body  cannot  be  a  «atter 
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of  indifference ;  and,  lastly,  because  this  institution 
may,  perhaps,  be  imitated  in  the  case  of  other  ^ta- 
blishraents  of  public  servants,  employed  in  colomes : 
and,  therefore,  it  may  be  of  wider' consequence,  that,  if 
Miy  part  of  it  is  defiinent  or  defective,  the  best  and 
earliest  means  to  improve  it  should  be  adopted. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  British  Govemoi' 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon>  it  was  felt  by  the  Hon; 
Frederic  North,  who  filled  that  high  station,  and  who 
spared  no  exertions  to  place  every  public  department 
in  the  colony  uoon  «  well-regulated  and  prosperous 
footing ;  and  by.>tKi^]^ight  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  whose 
superior  abiliti^  and  genius  were  so  successfully  active 
in  the  affairs  of  India ; — it  was  feMjT  them,  that  an 
establishment  of  regular  Civil  servants  was  indispensable 
for  the  proper  dischai^e  of  public  business  in  Ceylon. 
They  were,  necessarily,  aware  of  the  revenues  of 
that  colony  being  so  limited,  that  no  such  pecuniary 
prospects  could  be  held  out,  as  formed  the  ^pectation 
of  the  civilians  employed  on  the  rich  and  pcypulous  con> 
tinent  of  India.  The  Itight  Hon.  Henry  Dundas 
expressed  himself,  ab^e  time,  in  the  most  feeling  and 
consideraV  manner^pon  this  subject ;  and  Ifud  down 
tbose  principles  which  were  afterwards  adopted,,  as  the 
basis  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Establishment.  He  stated, 
that  although  no  large  pecuniary  advantages  cotfld  be 
held  out,  yet  it  was  just  that  those  gentieftien  who 
entered  the  Ceylon  Civil  service  should,  not  only,  have 
*he  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  upon  their 
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anival  at  the  colon]'',  but  that  tb^  should,  also,  faBve 
the  prospect  of  such  a  gradual  and  progj|iSBive  rise,  m 
to  Mpble  them,  with  proves  ecoaemy,  to  save  a  com- 
petency, in  the  event  of  their  neturnt^  to  tbar  owa 
country;  and  thst,  after  a  certalii  term  of  fiutb&d 
and  laborious  ^emce,  they  should  be  allowed  to  retire 
with  such  a  suitable  provision,  as  might  induce  them 
to  undergo  tha^eftfration  frotn  their  native  country 
with  patience  and'  cheerfulness.  He  su^^sted  the 
pn^riety  of  establishing  a  gradation  of  oSioes,  to  be 
held  exduavely  by  gentlemen  appointed  to  the  Ceylon 
Civil  Establishment ;  and  that  t^-  series  attached  to 
them  should  rise  from  500/.  to  3|3do9^a  year. 

In  pursuance  tAAtae  views,  the  Ciril  EstablA^fl||t, 
and  bind  attached  C^lt,  wne  mbsequentlyil^Bkl, 
and  finally  artanged ;  and  its  leading  prindples  com- 
municated to  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  byl^ter  of  the 
I^ht  Hon.Lord  Hobart,  dated  the  6th  February,  1803. 
That  part  of  this  letter  which  forms,  if  I  may  use  the 
eiqiression,  the  charter  of  the  C^Ion^Gvil  Fund,  and 
was  certiunly  the  compact,  on  which  his  Majeat/s  Go- 
vernment, on  one  part,  and  the  gentlemen  ai  the  C^lon 
Ovil  Eervice,  on  the  other,  cdticurred,  fl||||  became 
mutually  bound,  was  officially  transmitted  to  each 
Civil  servant;,  and  his  consent  demanded,  upon  such 
cotulj^ons  as  were  proposed  in  that  document.  Almost 
every  on4  of  them  accepted  the  terms  Ind  down,  and 
they  have  contributed  tbdr  shares  to  the  fund,  agxee- 
ably  to  those  terms ;  whidi  it  becomes  necessary,^  thf 
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right  luideritmding  of  the  subject,  here  to  insert,  in 
the  same  Dunpcr^  they  were,  on  the  first  estal^iph- 
ment  of  the  fund,  proposed  to  the  Cml  servants  ;  m^A 
as  they  are  now  proposed  to  every  new  Gvil  servant ;. 
by  an  extract  fropi  Lord  Hobart's  letter,  above 
mentioned. 

"  Copy  of  the  Letter  which  was  titMeiml  to  all  Civil 
"  Servants,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Fund 
*'  Committee,  estaMtshed,  by  order  of  Government,  at 
"  Colombo,  in  October,  1803  ;  and  which,  with  due 
*'  modifications,  M  addressed  to  all  new  Civilians 
*'  entering  that  service. 

^Mft^  directed  by  the  Commit^  for  regulating 
**  tn^^fln  Pension  Fund,  to  transmit  you  the  inclosed 
"  Copy  of  an  Extract  of  a  Dispatch  irom  the  Right . 
"  Hononrable  Lord  Hobart,  to  his  Excellency  the 
**  Governor;  and  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased 
"  to  intimate  to  me,  whether  it  is  your  intention  to 
**  accept  of  the  pension ;  and  if  so,  whethe^you  mean 
"  to  avul  yourself  of  the  licence  to  pay  yuur  arrears 
**  of  the  p«-centage,  from  the  1st  of  January  1802, 
**  or  to  dnmence  your  period  of  enrolment  from 
"the  ist  of  January  1804. — 'The  Committee  is, 
"  however,  of  opinion,  that  the  liberty  of  paying  up 
"arrears  from  the  ist  of  January  1802,  is  limited 
**  to  sudi  CivU  servants  in  the  establishment  as  were 
"  holi^M;  ^  offices  moiticmed  in  the  accompanying 
"  sdietfue  on  ^t  day;  end  as  to  those  gentieinen 
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"  who  came  afterwards,  they  vrill  be  ^^tled  to  com- 
"  i||fnce  the  payment  of  thdr  pei'cel^bge  from  the 
^  "^peof  thdr  appointment. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  signify  to  you,  that  it  is  the  msh 
*'  of  the  Committee,  that,  shoalcl  you  avail  yourself 
**  of  his  Lordship's  plan,  you  will  transmit  to  me  a 
"  statement  at  stuns,  which  you  have  received  from 
"  Goverament,  in-  salary  and  allowances,  during  the 
*'  period  of  your  service  s  and  the  Committee  con- 
*'  ceives  it  proper,  that  the  arrears  of  the  per-centage 
"upon  the  amount  reckoned  up  to  the  31st  of 
"December,  1803,  be  remitted  to  me  upon  the  1st 
"  of  January,  1 804  ;  after  which,  the  Civil  Paymaster 
"  will  be  authorized  to  make  stoppages  fr|fti)^k&r 
"  monthly  pay ;  and  the  Committee  has  ddnBked, 
"  that  such  persons,  whose  income  arises  partly  from 
"  fixed  pay,  and  partly  from  allowances,  shall  be 
"  chargeable  with  the  pern^ntage  upon  that  pay 
"  monthly,  and  with  tliat  upon  their  emoluments, 
"  when  the  amount  of  such  is  ascertuned  and  paid." 

"  Extract  of  a  Letter  from,  the  Right  Honourable  Jjrri 

"  Hobart,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Ceylon, 

''  dated  the  %th  of  February,  1803. 

"  la  a  former  dispatch,  I  acquainted  you,  that  I 

"  entirely  coincided  in  the  opinion,  which  mr  prede- 

"  cessor  and  you  have  repeatedly  expressed^  that  a 

"  reasonable  prospect  should  be  held  out  to  thMC  gen- 

"  tlemen  who  engage  in  the  service,   that,^ter  a 
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"  stated  temif  they  should  be  enabled  to  return  with  a 
**  competencjBto  their  native  country.  » 

'  *'  I  hare  now  great  satisfection  in  informing  you, 
*'  that  the  following  plan  for  carrying  this  measure  into 
'*  e%ct  has  been  submitted  to  the  King ;  and  that  it  has 
''  met  with  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  a[^robatioD. 

**  TTiat  the  Secretary  to  Government,  the  Prendent 
"  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  tb^e  other  peiaons 
"  to  be  named  by  the  Governor,  be  appointed  IVustees 
*'  for  the  management  of  a  fund,  to  be  formed  in  the 
'*  manner,  and  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes,  here- 
^'j^tfter  to  be  specified. 


JBtertob 


\  an  annual  payment  be  made  to  this  fund, 

*'  from,  the  revenues  of  Ceylon ;  equal,  in  amount,  t* 

"  ten  per  cent,  vpon  the  a^pregate  of  all  the  salaries 

*'  of  the  offices  specifieCI  in  the  accompttnying  pi^r, 

'  "  marked  A  *. 

■  "  "niat  an  annual  payment,  to  a  similar  amount,  be 
**  made  to  this  fund,  by  die  Civil  Paymaster,  who,  for 
"  that  purpose,  shall  be  authorized  to  make  a  stoppage 
*'  of  ten  per  cent,  from  the  amount  of  the  said  sala^es. 
*'  "^utt  the  Trustees,  or  any  three  of  them,  diaU'  be 


*  Hiit  paper  coatamed  a  list  of  all  the  employiimti  in  the 
pinl  D^Mrawnt,  beld  by  the  geotlemen  belonging  to  the  eita- 
bliBbment. 
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*'  AUthoriBed  to  lay  out  ^  the  monies  so  pud  into  tlus 
**  ftind,  in  loaiMi,  4)»on  good  and  sufficient  security, 
*'  bearing  an^tjlvest  not  exceeding  twelve  per  cent. ; 
*'  which  inteAst  is  to  be  Mlded  to  die  principal,  tM 
**  made  part  of  the  fiipi.  ^^• 

-**  lliat  u^on  AU  fund  shalt  be  established  penMjns 
"  for  all  those  who  shall  retire  from'the  Civil  depart- 
**  rami  of -the  service ;  the  amount  of  which  shall  be 
"  lignhted  by j^  scale  prc^ortioned  to  the  length  of 
"  their  service,  and  to  die  offices  they  may  have  held; 
**  so  that  those  who  may  have  been  appointed,  ut  the 
^  **  first  instance,  to  thQ|6uperior  (jepwtments,  riiould  be 
"  entitled,  ij^ter  a  period  of  eight  years*  service^  u  r0iiK 
"  iaM>n  the4illowing  pensions.  & 

"  'nie  Secretafy  to  Government  seven  liondred 
"  pounds ;  the  President  of  die  Boa^  of  Revenae,  or 
'  **mi^f  ether  public  servant;  re|nvin|^a  salary  of  3000/. 
"  ^ear,  Gool.  a  year ; — the  members  of  the  Board  *  of 
"-Revenue,  and  all  others  receiving  salaries  iqC  1 500/. 
""m-year,  SCO/,  a  year; — others,  receiving  a  salary  of 
**  lOOO/.  a  year,  400/. ; — and  to  all  oriiers  upon  the 
"  <Tnii  Establishment,  at  the  termination  of  twelve 
"  fean,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  an  annuity  of  400/. 
"  to  be  advanced  to  5O0/.  a  year  if  they  should  have 
"  extended  the  term  of  their  services  to  fift«|p  years ; 

*  Tlie  Bosid  of  RCTCDue  wai  aAenmrtb  aboGdied ;  and  a  sole 
conuniMioBer  appoiiited,  with  a  salary  of  3000/.  a  year,*.^ 
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**  to  be  further  advinced  to  6ool.  H  their  semcefe 
"  ahould  be  extended  to  dghteen^^jj^  and,  lastly,  tO 
"  be  advanced  to  the  amount  of  tW  fRsion  attaclied 
>  the  highest  office  they  shall  havej|^ned  at  the 
iod  of  their  retreat;  prc^^ded  toey  aioR  hare 
"  completed  the  period  of  tweUe  years  resdent  serrice : 
"  it  being  explicitly  understood,  that  the  scale  of 
*'  pensions  is' not  to  be  estimated  from  any  aggrc^te 
"  amount  of  salaries,  arising  from  more  tfaaq  one  office 
**  being  in  the  possession  of  any  indii^dual  atthe^fnne 
"  time.  » 

■.  "  With  a  view  of  givii^  t^  the  establishment  of 
"jCevk>n  every  advantage  compatible  w||h  the  Gvlt 
"  ser&e,  the  plan  proposes  to  allow  a  ftil^kigfa,  fo^ptwo  - 
"^yens,  at  any  dme  within  the  twelve;  whidi  two 
"  years  shall  n<^  be  counted  as  part  of  the  term ;  but 
*'  during  which,'-  those  uersons,  who  may  avail  them- 
"  selves  of  the  DBvile|e,  shall  be  permitted  to  Jglf>r 
*'  an  allowance  from  me  subscription-fund,  at  t£a^te 
"  of  3^.  for  each  year.  >■  ■ 

"  I  haye  no  doubt  that  the  fund,  so  constituted, 
'*  with  the  accumulation  of  interest,  would  be  found 
"  fiilly  adequate,  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  ta  all 
**  Ae  annuities  which  may,  from  that  time,  fall  upon 
**  it ;  4(  even  to  meet  an  anticipated  demand,  if  it  - 
**  were  thought  advisable  to  make  the  plan  com- 
*'  mence  with  the  King's  Government  at  Ceylon ;  in 
"  whiidh  case  the  subscription  from  Government,  and 
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41  from'  the  salaries,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent. 
'*'  (as  before  dUcifted)  must  be  made  good  for  that 
"  time.*        1%  ^ 

t 

"  This  latter  sugg^tion  appears  to  me  to  be  ^ 
"  more  deserving  of  consideration,  as  it  would  have  a 
"  bTOurabltfoperation  with  respect  to  those  gentlemen 
"  who,  having  been  some  time  abroad,  may  find  it 
*'  atber  necessary  for  their  health,  or  desirable  for  the 
"  c^puaistances  of  their  families,  to  sliorten  the  term 
"  of  their  absence  from  Europe;  and  because,  by 
"  giving  an  immediate  augmentation  to  the  fund,  it 
"  would  more  speedilj^arrtve  at  an  amount  that  would 
**'  enable  the  Trustees,  by  loans  upon  good  securi^».to 
''"'Minish  l^t  aid  to  the  trade  and  internal  i|u>rove- 
"  tnent  of  the  island  which  they  seem  to  require;  and 
"  from  which  the  most  extensive  benefit  may  be 
"  ntpected  to  follow. 

•-  ft   ». 

X'  For  the  purpose  of  providing,  in  the  most  effectual 
".manrfeft''for  the  pvlMctual  payment  of  the  pensions 
/'  that  may  Be  assigned  upon  this  fund,  it  is  proposed, 
"  that  the  revenues  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  should  .be 
"  charged  with  the  amount ;  and  that  the  pensions 
"  should  be  made  payable  in  London,  by  the  Treasaiy, 
"  through  the  agent  of  tlfe  island;  reserving  to  Go- 
"  vemment  the  power  of  discontinuing  to  contribute 
"  annually  to  the  fund,  and  also  of  diverting  it ;  subject, 
"  as  before  expressed,  to  the  payment  of  the  pension 
"  that  had  and  that  may  accrue  upon  it."         j» 
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To  this  plan,  without  modification,  all  the<CeylotfF 
Civit  servants,  with  the  exceptioiiIbflMly  one  or  two; 
gave  their  consent;  and  the  fund^»«cted  to  1803, 
amounted,  on  the  1st  of  January  1816,  to  1,200,000 
rib-dollars,  increasing  now  at  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent.,  and  annually  augmented  by  about  83,000  lix- 
doUars;  one  half  of  which  is  contributed  from  the 
salaries  of  the  Civil  servants,  and  the  other  half  by 
Government,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
above  inserted.  ^  ,     ^ 

The  interest  being,  in  the  year  I8l6>  72,000  rix- 
doUars,  the  fund  will,  at  tli^  end  of  the  present  year, 
■  be  augmented  to  155,000  rix-dollars.  The  penuoi* 
by  wlmih  it  is  now  charged  do  not  mcee^50,000^ix:«' 
.dollars  per  annum:  but  if  all  those  Civil  servants,  who 
are  entitled  to  claim  the  pension,  were  to  retire  from 
the  service,  the  disbursements  would  be  about  double, 
or  100,000  rix-dollars;  leaving,  even  in  tbatcase^a 
surplus  (in  the  present  year,  of  55,000  rix-doll^rs) 
for  annual  accumulation.  TM>  is,  witho^h  entering 
into  minutise,  a  fur  statement  of  the  &ind. 

In  this  establishment  of  Civil  servants,  and  the 
fund  attached  to  it,  there  are  several  points  deserving 
particular  attention,  in  SttLer  to  judge  whether  it 
answers  the  ends  for  which  it  was  ei^tablished — ends 
tliat  were  either  expressed  or  implied ;  and  whether 
such  modifications  could  now  be  made,  with  the 
consettt  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  as  would  render 
the  Civil  establitihment  more  efhdent  for  the  admini- 
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^r»tk>A  of  the  cDlony,  and  better  provide  for  its 
serrants  and  tbeir  iiunilies>  without  any  adtUtion  to 
the  conHibutions  of  the  fund,  or  else,  with  such  aa 
the  Civil  servants  would,  in  my  opiiuon,  most  will- 
it^Iy  agree  to. 

In  examining  the  different  parts  of  the  plan  above 
described,  and  that  is  now  in  force,  I  shall  not  ' 
confine  myself  to  follow  the  order  in  wluch  th^  are 
arranged  in  Lord  Hobart's  letter,  but  take  them 
up  in  that  which  shall  appear  to  me  best  suited  to 
develop  the  principles  on  which  that  plan  is  grounded, 
and  the  effects  that  are  derived  from  it. 

I^t,  then,  it  was  clearly  in  the  contemplaUon  of 
Sir  H.  Dundas,  his  successor  in  office  I^^d  Hobait, 
and  the  Honourable  F.  North,  (the  three  p^isom 
in  whom  the  plan  ori^nated,  and  by  whom  it  wu 
carried  into  effect,)  that  the  interests  of  Government 
were  best  consulted  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  for, 
giving  a^r  remun^^^ion  to  the  Ceylon  Civilians. 
Had  it  been  suggested  to  increase  their  salaries,  gfj 
addition,  to  the  amount  of  one-tenth  of  their  pay,. 
virould  have  been  but  tr^ling  ;  but  by  the  manner  in 
which  that  sum  was  applied,  it  contributed  to  form  a 
provision  for  them,  at  a  t^f^ewhen  they  could  claim  it 
as  a  reward  for  services  performed,  in  a  distant  conntiyj 
and  under  a  debilitating  climate.  ^ 

The  range  of  pay  granted  to  them,  rising  frim 
500/.  to  3000/.  a  year,  and  having  at  that  time  one 
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<  g 

Situation  only  of  3000/.  and  now  two ;  four  situa- 
tions of  2000/.,  and  live  or  six  of  14  or  l|pO/.  per 
annum,  with  an  establishment  of  about  forty  Civil 
servants,  could  not  be.  In  any  way>  considered  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  make  great  savings ;  particu- 
larly, as  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  several  of  those 
arrived  to  the  highest  offices  would  be  married  men, 
with  femilies  to  support  and  educate. 

By  means,  then,  <A  the  Civil  fund,  and  by  a  contri*- 
bution  from  Government,  amounting  only  to  about 
41  or  43,000  rix-doHars ;  namely,  about  4500/.  agree- 
ably to  the  exchange  of  the  year  1802,  and  much  less 
than  4000/.  by  the  present  exchange,  the  whole 
establishment  of  Ceylon  Civil  servants,  amounting,  as ' 
I  have  said,  to  about  forty,  have  been  pro^^ded  with  a 
pension,  on  their  retreat  from  public  service.  Cer- 
tuhly  they  could  not  have  been  remunerated  with  less 
expense  to  the  public,  and  therefore  they  have  reason 
to  hope,  that  their  condition  will  continue  lo  be  an 
object  of  anxious  and  benevoRnt  consideration  to 
His  Majesty's  Government.  One  reflection  will  na*- 
torally  be  made;  that  the  appellation  of  pension  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  most  appropriate  to  the  incomes 
derived  by  the  Ceylon  Civilians  from  this  fiind.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  considered  a  fond  of  a  nature  - 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  annuities  derived  from  it 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  light  as  pensions 
granted,  directly  and  solely,  out  of  the  puUic  treasury. 
I  shall,  however,  continue  to  use'Uie  word  Pension, 

2  B 
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merely  in  .consequence  of  that  appdlation  having  been 
hitherto  implied  to  it. 

.  It  was  ocdered,  in  the  pkn  of  the  jfiind,  that  tb« 
amount  of  contributions  from  the  salaries  of  CSnl 
servants,  and  from  Government^  should  be  lent  out 
upon  the  best  securittes,  by  th«  committee  appointed 
to  its  management  [  with  a  view  to  afford  to  the  com.- 
merce  and  general  industry  of  the  country  that  capital 
which  was  panted  for  its  en<»>uragemenl.  A.  dera- 
tion has  tal%n  place  from  this  part  of  the  plan.  The 
fear  of  incurring  bad  debts,  and  the  difficuhy  of 
obtaiiung  securities  to  be  depended  upsn,  without 
receivii^  goods  in  depout;  the  inconveniences  attend- 
ing that  expedient;  the  sudden  fluctuatioRS  ia  aU 
proper^,  which  we  have  experienced  in  Ceyhin  ;  and 
the  wants  of  the  Ceylon  Trcasuiy,  shortiy  after  the 
^tablishment  of  the  fund,  combined  to  make  the 
whole  of  it  be  lent  on  interest  to  the  colonial  Govera- 
ment;  partupon debentures, whenGovernmeBtthought 
expedient,  for  various  reasons,  to  raise  mon^  in  that 
way ;  and  part  by  being  paid  into  the  colonial  treasyry, 
and  credit,  for  the  principal  and  interest,  being  granted. 
to  the  Civil  fund  ;  the  whole  property  of  which  I  now 
consider  as  a  funded  debt  of  the  Ceyk)n  Government, 

Hiis  arrangement  will  not,  perhaps,  be  thougl^ 
injudicious,  if  we  reflect,  that,  by  the  l^ttw  part  of  the 
plan,  the  revenues  of  the  island  ate  made  responsiUe 
for  the  payment  of  the  pensions,  wbe^er  the.fiwd 
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rimtild,  or  shmild  not,  pAveadeqoftte  to  it;  and  that 
the  Colonial  Grovenunent'  hafi  been  apcpmrnodated 
with  a  loU,  whkh  it  might,  perhapSj  have  been  incon- 
venient to  ruse  by  other  means.  Had  not  the  Ceylon 
Governmeut  swled  itself  of  the  money  paid  into  its 
treasury  by  the  Civil  filnd,  it  Would,  very  likely,  have 
diBwn  an  amount  equal  to  it  from  the  mother  coi^ntif , 
in  order  to  cover  ixs  own  expenses.  A  question  of  great 
importance  arises  &om  this  faet ;  namely.  Whether,  in 
consequeoce  of  the  property  of  tbe  Civil  fund  having 
lieen  lent  to  the  C^lon  Government^  should  that 
island  pass  from  under  the  possession  of  the  British 
Government,  His  Majesty's  Treasuiy  at  home  would 
become  ohatgeable  with  the  payment  of  all  those 
«<iQaities,  which  the  revenues  of  Ceylon  is,  and 
-may  hereafter,  be  bound  to  pay,  agreeably  to  the 
oondittiHU  of  this  establishment.  For,  should  there  be 
a  prospect  that  the  Ceylon  Civil  fund  is  resting  upon 
a  basts  less  solid  than  tlus.  it  ought  to  be  the  imme- 
£ato  interest  and  du^  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  the  management  of  it,  to  press  on  the  Colonial 
Chtvemment  the  projmety  <^  remitting  to  England  the 
prq>erty  of  that  fiind,  and  investing  it  in  the  best  pubHc 
Mcurities. 

However  distant,  or  out  of  the  range  of  probability 
in  political  events,  our  losing  possession  of  Ceylon 
-nuy  be,  it  does  not  become  less  incumbent  on  us  to 
_re0eet,  that  an  establishment  of  this  nature  ought  to 
be,' as  much  as  possible,  shelter^  from  all  casualties. 

2  E  2 
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Next  to  the  solidly  of  die  ground  upon  which  the 
fund  ou^t  to  be  muntiuned,  we  ought  to  consider 
whether  the  period  of  service  which  is  fixdd  to  entitle 
a  Ciiil  servant  to  the  pensionj  ia  ather  too  short,  'cx 
too  long,  with  a  view  to  the  most  efiident  jtdinini- 
stration  of  public  service  in  the  colony ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  fur  clainu  of  the  individual 
employed  in  it.  I  must  confess,  that  with  respect 
to  these  two  pcunts,  the  system  may,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  be  materially  improved.  We  have  ieeaj  that» 
by  the  plan  now  in  force,  the  scale  of  pensions  entcuds 
from  four  to  seven  hundred  per  annum ; — ^to  which 
latter  rate,  only  two  situations  are  entitled.  In  the 
subordinate  st^s,  situations  paid  in  the  island  at  the 
rate  of  2000/.  per  annum,  entitle  the  holder  to  GOQL 
pension:  situations  of  1500/.,  to  500/. ;  anddlothen, 
at  the  expiration  of  twelve  years'  service,  to  4001.  a  year. 
It  is  further  provided,  that  Qvil  servants  entitled  to 
the  lattm-  rate  of  petiaion,  namely,  400/.  a  year,  may 
have  it  increased  100/.  a  year,  by  remaining  in  active 
service,  and  contributing  to  the  fund  three  years 
longer ;  and  100/.  more,  by  remiunii^,  in  al^ 
dghteen  years,  and  contributing  to  the  fund  doiiog 
the  whole.of  that  period.  But'  no  providon  is  made 
for  an  augmentation  of  pension  to  those,  who,  at 
the  end  of  the  twelve  years,  are  become  entitled  to 
pensions  of  5,  6,  or- 700/.  a  year;  although  it  is 
evident,  that  the  services  of  such  Cinl  servants,  who,  by 
thdr  superior  talents,  or  greater  stock  of  local  infor- 
mation and  practice,  acquired  in  [Hihlic  bunness, 
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must  tisturalty  be  preferable,  and  of  greater  benefit  to 
tbe  colony,  than  those  of  other  Civil  servants,  who 
have  not  risen  to  the  highest  situations.  Yet  to  them 
there  is  no  inducement  offered  hy  the  rules  of  the 
establishment. 

If  the  interests  of  the  fund  are  to  be  consnlted,  it 
is  dually-evident,  that  it  would  be  highly  contributary  ■ 
to  its  augmentation,  to  offer  that  inducement  to  the 
highest  Civil  servants  recdving  the  largest  salaries  and 
entMed  to  the  lai^est  pensions,  to  postpone  the  time 
of  their  retiring  from  the  colony ;  and  tiius  to  protract 
that  of  their  contributing '  their  share  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  that  fund.  It  is  the  fact  now,  that 
several  of  the  oldest  servants,  who  have  a  right  to 
claim  the  pension,  were  they  willing  to  quit  theisland, 
sdll  remain  in  it;  feeling  a  reluctance  to  ^ve  up  their 
present  salaries;  and  apprehending  that  the  pension 
would,  by  itself  alone,  not  suffice  to  m'aintain  tfiem  and 
their  families  in  England;  for  hardly  any  of  them 
have  been  able  to  realize  any  property.  But  although 
the  pahlic-is  benefitted- by  the  exerdse  of  their  talents 
and  experience,  they  derive  no  increase  to  their  ^ture 
prospects  by  that  protracted  residence  in  the  coloi^ ; 
and  the  Civil  fund,  instead  of  gaining,  is  a  loser  by  it; 
for,  als  the  pensionR  of  these  old  Civil  servants  do  not 
augment  by  their  stay  beyond  the  twelve  years,  so  It 
would  be  unjust  that  they  should  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  fund  beyond  that  period  -,  and  it  is  now  the  case, 
that  the  contributions  from  some  of  the  best  salaries 
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have  ceased,  in  consequence  of  their  b^ng  held  bf 
Civil  servants  alreacty  entitled  to  the  pension. 

It  is  alao  true,  that  the  fund  is,  on  the  other  »dc, 
a  gainer  by- the  pensions  not  being  citdmed :  but  bow 
much  more  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  fund  and 
of  the  Gvil  servants  holding  situations  of  1500/. 
aooO/.  and  3000/.  a  year,  would  it  be,  .were  they 
allowed  to  have  their  pensions  increased  at  the  ft^low- 
ing  rates ;  namety,  those  holding  situations  of  ldOb/.> 
St  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  100/.  every  three 
years  of  protracted  service;  those  holding  situations  of 
2000/.,  125/.;  and  those  holding  situations  of  3000/. 
a  year,  150/.  In  the  mean  time,  the  annual  contribu- 
tions, amounting  in  the  first-named  class  to  150/.,  in 
the  second  to  200/.,  and  in  the  third  to  300/.  a  year, 
added  to  an  equivalent  which  would,  by  the  rules  of 
die  fund,  be  paid  in  by  Government,  and  the  accu- 
mulating interest  of  the  pensions  which  would  not  be 
clfumed  during  that  period,  would,  all  together,  furnish 
such  an  addiuon  to  the  fund,  as  to  be  &r  more  thaA 
equal  to  defray  the  addition  made  to  the  pensions  by 
thissystem.  'n)isprotractionofservice,andaT^menta- 
tion  of  pensions,  I  would  recommend  being  extended 
to  twenty-one  years ;  so  that  Uiose  Civil  servants  Who 
were,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  twelve  years,  in  the 
possession  of  a  situation  of  3000  /.  a  year,  and  remtnned 
in  active  service  nine  years  longer,  should  receive  a 
^nsion  of  1150/.  a  year;  and  others,  in  succession, 
975  /.  and  800/.  a  year,  at  the  termination  of  twenty- 
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one  years*  active  service.  A  system  of  this  tiad  woold 
secure  to  the  colony  the  services  of  the  most  valu- 
able Civilians;  would  contribute  to  enrich  the  fundj 
both  by  a  continuance  of  the  highest  contributions, 
and  by  shortening  the  time  in  which  the  fund  should 
be  chargeable  with  the  pensions  (which  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  augmentation  made  to  the 
pension<)  themselses) ;  and  it  would  leave  to  the  Invest 
CSril  servants  the  option  of  protracting  thdr  services, 
with  a  just  view  to  their  own  future  comfort  and 
Independence. 

His  Majesty's  Ministers,  sensible  of  the  benefit  that 
may  be  derived  to  the  colony,  by  the  services  of  the 
ablest  and  most  industrious  Civilians,  who  have  passed 
the  time  which  entitles  them  to  retire  on  the  pension, 
have  authorised  the  Governor  to  offer  to  such  of  them 
as  he  iti^ies  to  ret^n  in  the  island,  the  payment  of 
th^r  pensions  there,  in  ad<tition  to  the  salary  of  the 
offices  they  hold.  The  distribution  of  such  a  gift  in 
the  local  Government,  and  in  a  small  establishment,  is 
a  power  of  an  unpleasant  nature  to  exercise.  Howler 
jusUy  and  impartially  it  may  be  used,  it  will  always 
be  very  much  open  to  the  accusation  of  favour, 
from  jealousy  and  disappointment.  A  gift,  also,  so 
entirely  left  to  the  option  of  the  Governor,  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  rule  of  that  fund,  constituted  upon 
sufih  principles  as  have  been  here:developed. 

As  the   Colonial  QovemiDent  is  answerable  for 
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paynuDt  of  the  peasions,  and  is  entitled  to  the  surplaa  of 
the  fiind,  its  right  to  dispose  of  that  surplus,  at  pleasure, 
can  as  little  be  doubted,  as  it  would  be  ungrateful  not 
to  acknowledge  the  liberal  and  beneficent  views  maat- 
fested  in  this  ^plication  of  it.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  this  measure,  if  carried  into  efiiKt  precisely  in  die 
manner  here  stated,  m^  prove  a  material  detriment 
to  the  ^od,  in  the  course  of  some  years:  for  it 
will  be  chained  with  the  psymeDt  of  the  highest  pen-' 
sions ;  while  the  gentlemen  receiving  them,  and  hcid- 
ing  the  best  situations  in  the  service,  will  have  ceased 
to  contribute  to  the  fund  upon  the  salaries  of  those 
situations ;  and  will  prevent  others  holing  l^m,  who 
would  pay  that  contribution.  The  plan  which  I  have 
above  au^ested,  of  making  the  oldest  Civifians  con- 
tinue thdi  contributions  beyond  the  twelve  years,  with 
the  pTospeot  of  an  increase  of  pen«on,  is  not  li^le  to 
the  same  objections ;  and  any  additional  pay,  which 
it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  offsr  to.  the  oldest 
Civilians,  as  a  further  inducement  to  remun  in  tbe 
island,  or  as  a  reward  for  zealous  and  ^th&l  services, 
may,  with  more  propriety,  be  dialled  aguast  the 
general  revenue  of  the  island,  instead  of  b^i^  de&^ed 
by  the  Civil  fund. 

Should  there  be  tbe  smallest  claim,  on  the  part  of 
the  Cejdon  Civilians,  to  a  greater  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  this  fund,  than  what  they  now  derive  from 
it,  tiiere  is  an  object  dear  to  them,  which  demands  our 
particular  attention,— an  oii^ect  n^iich,    if   accom- 
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pUshed,  would  add  greatlytto  the  perfection  and  effi- 
cacy of  this  establishinent,  and.  would  more  widely 
di&se  the  beoeiits  which  it  is  capable  of  imparting. 

By  the  Ia3t  article  in  the  plan-  now  in  force,  Hhi 
Majesty's  Govemment  in  C^lon  is  at  liberty  to  cease 
to  contribute  its  share  to  the  fiind  (being,  however, 
bound  to  the  payment  of  the  pensions) ;  and  it  also 
becomes  entitled  to  any  sorplns  ancruing  to  tlie  said 
fund,  over  and  above  the  amount  necessary  to  the 
purposes,  for  which  it  was  instituted.  It  i»  not  pos- 
sible, however,  to  conuder,  for  a  moment,  the  main 
scope  and  purpose  t^  this  inatitution,  without  diseo- 
veripg  that  it  calls  for  improvement  in  a  niost  essential 
point.  Tlie  whole  plan  rests  upon  the  &ct,  admitted 
by  the  first  promoters  of  it,  diat  the  pay  of  the  Ceylon 
Civil  servant*  is  too  small  to  admit  of  their  making 
sufficient  savings  to  procuce  themselves  an  inde- 
pendence, and  the  means  of  supporting  their  fiuBilies 
opon  retiring  from  the  colony.  But  this  plan,  which 
is  contrived  to  remedy  that  evil,  makes  no  pro- 
vision at  all  fqr.the  families  of  those  Civil  servants 
toho  should  die,  either  while  in  actual  service,  or  after 
they  have  retired  from  it :  on  the  cootraiy,  at  thdr 
.death,  in  ^ther  case,  the  whole  of  the  contribution  is 
totally  lost  to  their  &iiiily  or  friends.  And  ibe  case 
has  happened,  tbaC  a  Civil  servant,  who  had  for.  twelve 
years  contributed  to  tiie  fuQd>  died  just  at  the  very 
time  that  he  had  become  entitled  to  the  pension; 
leSrving  a-  willow  and  obUdren  destitute,  to  bewail,  not 
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only  lus  loaa,  but  that  alsQ  of  all  the  mooey  he  had 
contributed  to  the  fond.  There  is  no  doubt,  tlrat, 
cootemplaUng  the  possibility^  nay,  the  almost  certain 
recurrence  of  drcumstances,  in  some  degree,  approach- 
ing the  hardship  of  the  one  here  related,  the  present 
aystem  is  manifestly  in  want  of  a  material  addition ; 
SQch  as  may  secure  some  provision  to  the  widom  and 
children  of  Public  servants  in  the  Establishment.  Iha 
will  i^pear  not  ksa  practicable  than  it  is  equitable 
and  humane,  if  we  look  at  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  Civil  fund.  This  becomes,  indeed,  a  matter  of 
the  most  anxious  consideration  to  several  of  the  old 
Ceylon  servants,  with  large  families,  who  dther  have 
retired,  or  ere  upon  the  point  of  retiring,  upon  1i)6 
pension :  and  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  it  must  he 
equally  the  wish  of  His  Majesty's  Government  at  borne, 
to  see  some  well-regulated  system  adopted,  and  par- 
sued,  for  the  provision  of  those  fanniUes;  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  posnlnlity  (I  may  say,  certainty)  of 
their  presenting  claims,  as  they  must  shortly  do,  to 
ihb  justice  and  libendity  of  His  Msgesty's  Government, 
either  in  Ceylon  or  at  home,  lliese  claims  oould  not 
be  refused,  but  under  the  sensaUon  of  the  most  distress- 
ing feelings  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Oovemmemt ; 
nor  admitted,  without  loading  the  puUie  with  a  ccHre- 
sponding  cha^e.  Tliis  would  the  more  deserve  our 
regret,  while  we  are  sensible  that  it  would  be  so  easy 
to  make  all  suitable  provi^ons  for  those  lamilies  firom 
the  present  Ceylon  Gvil  fund,  by  a  simple  and  easily- 
effected  improvement  and  addition  to  it.     In  hopes 
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that  this  su^estion  mzj  be  the  meani  of  promotk^ 
that  very  desirable  end,  I  shall  here  subjoin  some  rules 
and  principles,  upon  which  that  plan  could,  perhaps, 
be  established.     It  is  proposed,  therefore, 

1st.  That  the  pensions  to  widows  and  children,  in  a 
proportion  to  be  heranafter  stated,  should  lie  [faid  by 
the  present  Civil  fund,  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the 
same  ofBcer,  who  pays,  at  present,  ^e  pensions  to  Civil 
servants  retired  from  the  service ;  Government  btii^ 
answerable  for  the  payment  of  these  pensions^  as  it 
is  for  the  former. 

2dly.  In  order  to  enable  the  fund  U>  bear  this  new 
charge,  it  is  siig^;e3ted,  that,  over  and  above  the  present 
contributions,  an  additional  one  shall  be  entered  into 
1^  those  Civil  servant  who  may  wish  to  benefit  from 
ttufl  establishment ;  which  contribution,  as  shall  here- 
after be  recommended,  is  thought,  will  be  qmte  equal  to 
the  new  charge,  conudering  tite  great  surplus  that  it 
now  yearly  accruing  to  the  fiind  upon  accumulating 
interest. 

3dly.  All  Ceylon  Civil  servants,  both  those  wbo  ace 
now  in  emplo3rment,  and  those  who  have  already  retired 
Qpon  the  pension,  shall  be  allowed  to  become  sub- 
scribers in  addition  to  the  fund,  and  thnr  families  to 
derive  the  benefit  of  it. 

4thly,  Every  subscriber  shall  contribute  4  per  cent. 
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pn-  affRttm  on  Ids  pay  or  pension  for  the  first  sixjealrsf 
and  3  per  cent,  after  that  period. 

stilly.  Six  years'  fiill  contribution  should  entitle  the 
family  of  the  subscriber  to  the  benefit  of  the  fond. 

Gthly.  AH  such  Civil  servants  as  may  wish  to  secure 
to  their  femiHes  the  benefits  of  diis  provision,  in  ^e 
event  of  their  death  before  the  six  years-  are  expiredy 
may  be  allowied  to  contribute,  at  once,  ^e  fiiU  amount 
of  dte  first  six  yews*  subscription ;  but,  with  a  view  to 
the  proper  augmentation  of  the  fund,  the  contribution 
made  in  this  particular  case  must  be  at  the  rate  bf 
4  per  cent,  upon  a  salaiy  or  pension  of  800/.  a  year, 
whedia  the  individual  recavea  or  not  sudi  a.salnyy 
and  although  none  of  the  pensions  reach  that  amoQnt. 
Those,  howBvef,  who  recwve  "a  higher  sfdary  ihen 
800/.  a  year,  ought  to  contribute  upon  the  amouM 
of  thdr  full  saUry,  if  they  wish  to  benefit  by  the  pro- 
vision of  the  present  article.  After  the  first  six  yiars' 
Gontribulion  being  ptud,  the  following  payments  mtly 
always  be  made  only*  upon  the  actual  salary  or  pension 
of  the  individnali  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  that  at  the 
rate  of  9  per  cent,  per  armum. 

7thly.  TTie  contributions  of  Civil  servants  employed 
in  the  colony,  who  shall  willingly  become  subscribers 
to  this  additional  fond,  may  be  deducted  by  the  Civil 
paymaster-general  there ;  and  the  agent  of  the  island 
in  London  may  mdte  the  like  deductions  from  the 
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peouoos  ol  tke  xe^ed  Cinl  «ervanU,  who  should  wish 
to  ami  themselves  of  these  prorisions. 

8thlj.  The  sums  derived  from  these  contribntions 
should  be  applied  to  the  augmeidadon  of  the  present 
Civil  fund,  which  ought  to  become  chai^able  with  the 
payment  of  pensioas  to '  mdows  snd  clnldren ;  for 
which  paymoDts  the  rOTenues  of  the  island  ^outd  be 
answerable,  as  stated  in  Article  No.  1  :  and  the  Ceylon 
Government  may  become  eatitled  to  aoy  eaccfss  or 
-ituiplua  that  may  accrue  to  this  fond,  in  like  manner 
•s  it  has  been  agreed  up«a  respeotii^  Uie  Civi),  bmdt 
uicb  as  it  is  now  constituted. 

gthly.  The  widow  of  each  coatribtitor  to  the  addi- 
tional fund  shall  rec^ve  annually,  for  lifb,  a  si^b- 
«istence  equal  to  one-fourth  of  her  husband's  pension, 
•nd  each  of  his  children  one-dghth  of  it  .dU  die  age 
of  twenty-one ;  and  should  he  die  after  paying  the  full 
eoDtribution  of  six  yeus,  but  before  he  is  Umfielf 
entitled  to  a  pen^a,  his  widow  apd  children  diould 
receive  one-fourth  Mid  one-eighth  r^pcctiveiy  of  suoh 
a  pension  as  he  would  be  entitled  to,  had  he  retired 
from  the  service  holding  the  situation  which  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

lOthly.  But  it  ought  to  be  provided,  that  the  col- 
lective sum  allowed  to  the  widow  and  children  sbould 
never  exceed  the  amount  total  of  the  pension  of  thdr 
husband  or  bther;  to  avoid  wluf:h^  should  the  bmUf 
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ba  too  oiimennie  to  sdnwt  of  the  divt^oa  here  lug- 
gested,  the  one-fourth  to  the  widow  thmdd  first  be 
pud,  and  the  reniainii^  three-fourths  ought  to  be 
divided  eqnallj  among  ihe  oluldteR :  but  if  ei^ter  the 
motfaor  or  any  of  the  children  die^  or  some  of  At 
latter  attun  the  age  of  Uranty-one,  then  tiie  otheis 
AbJH  beooma  entitled  to  the  full  allowanoe,  mnndy, 
one-c^fath  each,  of  their  lather's  pension. 

Sdmeaherations  ormodifieationa  would,  very  Hkefy, 
be^uad  necessary,  in  coming  to  the  practical  apptica- 
tionof  this  ^tem ;  but  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  that 
some  fund  of  this  lund  may,  and  ought,  to  he  esta- 
blished, to  prevent  the  fiimilies  of  old  and  well-desor- 
ing  Gril  servants  being  left  in  distress,  to  solidt, 
probably  irithout  success,  &om  His  Majesty's  Gtntm- 
ment,  a  scanty  allowance  for  their  muatenance*  or 
to  become  a  charge  to  the  public,  when  they  may,  by 
such  means  as  are  here  proposed,  be  pronded  inth  a 
competence  equal  to  thcdr  support,  and  to  the  educ*- 
tion  of  their  obildrcn,  until  they  can  provide  for  tbent- 
sehres. 

It  is  true,  ihat,  in  the  phm  I  have  si^estcd,  the 
proportion  of  the  contribudon  of  each  individual,  with 
tliat  of  the  benefit  be  may  derive  from  it,  is  not  com- 
puted and  balanced  with  aridiraeUcal  predsitHi :.  those 
Public  servants  who  have  already  retired  with  the 
pension,  and  will  have  to  contribute,  only,  upon  the 
amount  of  that  pension,  will  pay  less  to  the  fund  dwn 
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those  who  now  hold  high  sita&tlons  id  the  iakuid  i  he 
who  has  hut  a  small  femily  ndll  contribute  the  sama 
as  he  who  Is  encumbered  with  many  children ;  while 
the  latter  will  derive  from  th;^'  fund  a  greater  b^^fit 
than  the  former.  Tliese  objections,  however*  may 
fitizly  be  answered,  by  saying :  first,  that,  in  sinular 
estabhsfaments,  an  exact  balance  between  the  amouat 
of  contribution,  benefits,  and.  chances,  can  nev^  per- 
haps be  attuned ;  secondly,  that  the  subscription  to  this 
hxnd  \mDg  left  perfectly  optional  to  Ciril  servants^ 
erery  one  who  voluntarily  engages  in  it  eonsiden,  be'- 
fore-hand,  the  benefits  and  disadvantages  of  it ;  and 
cannot  afterwards  justly  complwin  of  ineyiali^  or 
disproportion,  between  the  mdividtialcontribuUons  and 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  fund. 

With  such  improvements,  the  Ceylon  fund  wiH  a|^- 
pear  to  be  admirably  calculated,  to  afford  to  useful  and 
respectable  old  servants  of  the  Crown  that  moderate 
state  of  independence,  for  themselves  and  their  famifiea, 
to  which  they  have  a  claim.  With  respect  to  die 
eflidency  of  their  services  to  the  public,  it  would 
appear,  that,  by  sending  Civil  servants  to  Ceylon  a  few 
years  older,  and  better  initiated  in  the  routine  of 
public  business,  than  many  of  those  who  have  been 
sent  out,  since  the  first  Establishment  was  formed,  would 
materially  tend  to  render  it  more  eSkient,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  performance  of  those  important  ser- 
vices to  which  they  are  called.  Many  of  those  youiig 
gentlemen  arrive  in  the  inland  at  the  age  of  sbiteen 
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or  seventeen,  without  lianng  been  accdstomed  ttf 
the  bunness  of  a  public  office,  or  in  any  wzy  prepared 
for  the  nature  of  the  duties  they  are  to  assume,  except 
by  the  advanti^es  of  .a  general  liberal  education. 
Several  years  must  pass  before  their  sendees  can  be 
of  use  to  the  colony.  Upon  their  first  arrival,  they 
are  en^loyed  as  asrastanta  under  the  old  Civil  ser' 
vants ;  but'  ^e  nature  of  the  duties  expected  from 
them  is  such,  that  they  can  be  better  performed  by 
the  native  clerks,'  and  other  native  officers,  who  are 
adnurably  expert  in  the  performance  of  all  subordinate 
duties.  The  ''young  Civilians  having  to  be  formed, 
at  the  same  time,  to  habita  of  public  business,  lind 
to  learn  the  routine  of  office,  the  keeping  of  books^ 
and  writing  ofBdal  letters ;  and  also  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  country  they  are  in,  the  customs,  cha- 
racter, and  every  tlung  relating  to  the  natives  whom 
th^  are  called  to  govern ;  spend  four  or  five  years, 
before  Government  can,  with  confident,  place  them 
in  responsible  civil  or  judicial  emplo3mients,  where 
th^  oonunence  to  be  useful.  But  nearly  one-half 
of  thdr  time  of  service  b  then  passed;  and  they 
shortly  after  b^n  to  look  with  anxiety  to  the  time 
of  their  retreat  with  a  pension,  and  the  termination 
of  their  exile,  from  idl  that,  in  their  ^ht,  conveys 
the  ideas  of  comfort  and  happiness ;  namely,  a  mora 
congenial  climate,  the  sodety  of  near  relations,  and 
all  those  objects  which  must  naturally  endear  to  them 
thdr  native  country.  It  is  only  in  the  very  last  years  of 
their  services  in  the  colony  that  they  grow  attached  to 
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it.  They  begin  to  witness  the  good  efiects  of  their 
own.  exertions ;  they  become  '  bmiUarieed  to  the 
climate,  and  to  the  hatats  of  life  common  in  the  East: 
they  form  friendships  with  Uie  individuals  and  femilies 
of  the  civil  or  of  the  military  establishment  of  the 
bland:  the  inhabitants,  for  whose  improvement  ^od 
prosperity  they  have  ^cercised  their  talents,  become 
an  object  of  sympathy  and  good  will.  The  knowledge 
they  have  then  acquired  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
they  have  been  living  in,,  of  its  soil,  productions,  and 
commercial  Interests,  points  out  t»  them  several 
means,  by  which,  perhaps,  they  could  greatly  benefit 
the  colony,  and  improve  their  own  circumstances.  But 
they  contemplate,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pension 
is  close  within  their  reach.  No  augmentation  of  diat 
pension  (according  to  the  present  system)  is  in  the 
way  to  induce  the  highest  and  best-informed  servants 
to  take,  at  once,  the  deternunation  of  protracting 
th^  residence  ^or  a  fixed  term  of  six  or  eight  years. 
They  may,  perhaps,  remun  that  time,  beyond  the  fixed 
period,  reluctant  to  quit  a  good  salary ;  but  that  is 
done  by  mere  procrastination  from  year  to  year,  without 
a  plan,  and  without  the  advantages  that  could  be 
derived  £rom  a  more  settled  mind. 

\^th  respect  to  the  agriculture  of  the  colony,  this 
is  indeed  a  very  material  obstacle  placed  against  it : 
for  it  requires  the  term  of  six  or  dght  years,  at  Ie»st, 
to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  any  undertaking,  in  idmost 
every  kind  of  husbandly.    The  plantation  of  cocoa-nut 
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trees,  which,  on  fnuste  land,  'woiJd  ensure  a  very  hani- 
some  properly,  at  the  expiTatipn  of  seven  or  dgfat 
yearg,  requiring  but  litde  coital,  and  less  troable,  in 
planting  and  rearing  ^em,  has  hitherto  been  tot^ 
nc^ectcd  by  our  Civil  servants,  for  the  reasons  above 
cxphuned  t  namely,  that  they  arrive  too  young  to  turn 
their  mind  with  advanti^  to  any  undertaking  of  that 
nature ;  and  that,  by  the  time  they  have  acquired  more 
'solid  and  enlarged  views,  as  well  as  a  kaoiriedge  of  the 
.  country,  they  are  then  too  near  the  time  of  their 
d^wrture  to  atteittpt  what  may,  in  agricvihiure,  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  colony,  and  of  material  importance 
to  thdr  own  pecuniary  drcumstances*.   . 


No.  UNCIVIL  AND  UILITAET  EXPENDITURE. 

- 1  sHAi'L  take  but  a  cursory  view  of  the  eiq>en(fiture  of 
the  colony.  A  minute  dettul  of  it  would  not  engage, 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  It  is*  a  department  of 
public  administration,  which  demands  less  of  local 
knowledge  than  those  we  have  already  examined ;  and 
can  easily  be  controlled  and  superintended  even  at  a 
distance.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  andparticularly  in 
the  event  of  war  with  maritime  powers,  the  importance 


*  I  hate  inserted  m  JppenJix  D.  su  Recount  of  t&e  pqr  tnA 
other  emohimeDts  iriiich  were  gnated  tiy  the  DabA  Sm- 
IndU  Company,  to  the  Gor^raon,  ud  their  odter  Civil  Mmiili 
ia  Cejiaa.  It  will  not  be  difficidt  to  di§cover  how  much  more 
our  ijrstem  is  preferable  to  Oain,  m  this  rcipect. 
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of  Ceylon  will  always  claim  the  mott  anxious  care  of 
the  mo^er  country.  Hie  military,  however,  is  a  d^rt- 
xnent  foreign  to  my  pursuits ;  anil  I  willii^ly  leave  it 
to  other  and  abler  men  to  treat  of  that  subject.  But 
I  mil,  both  in  tile  Civil  pud  Military  Expenditure,  offer 
those  remariu  which  obviously  present  tbemsdvea,  on 
the  spot,  to  ereiy  observer. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  an  bland,  possessii^,  in  » 
the  whole,  about  one  milbon  and  a  half  pf  inhabitants, 
atnated:ia  a  fertile  climate,  and  the  Government  of 
ii4uah>denve8  a  cdntdderable  revenue  from  the  exclusive 
oommierce  in  cinoainon,  and  a  producdve  pearl-fishery; 
besides  the  resources  common  to  other  governments ; 
namely,  the  raising  of  supplies,  by  taxation,  upon  the 
produce  of  the,  soil,  and  industry  of  the  nation ;  would 
be  fully  equal  to  maintain  its  own  dvU,  judicial,  and 
military  establishments,  at  least  dunng  peace.  In  times 
of  war,  and  in  the  event  of  that  colony  being  in  danger 
of  attack  by  an  enemy,  all  caldulalions  must  cease. 
Cc^km,  in  that  case,  cannot  be  conndered  as  a  country 
to  be '  maintdned  for  its  own  exclusive  value,  but  as 
a  point  of  strength  and  support  to  the  whole  of  our 
Eastern  empire.  To  expect,  then,  that  during  war  it 
CBX\  bepr  its  own  expenses,  and  be  protected,  at  the 
«itme  Ume,  as  it  ouglit  to  be,-  would  not  be  reasonaUe. 
When  we  possessed  but  part  of  the  island,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  it  was  in  theoocupation  of  a  power  always  ready 
and  constantly  anxious  to  attack  us,  w)ienevef  it  could  be 
done  «dth  the  smallest  hope  of  success,  our  resources 
2  P  2 
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were  more  coDfined  than  they  are  likely  to  be  in  (uture. 
A  Urgcr  nuUttry  estabtishment  was  demanded  then»  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  we  possessed, 
than  may  now  be  wanted  for  the  whole  of  the  isbod, 
accordiag  to  that  pn^rtioD*  in  our  present  extent  o( 
territory.  If,  for  instance,  five  or  six  thousand  troops 
were  required  to  garrison  die  forts,  and  protect  the 
country,  before  we  had  possesuon  of  the  Candian  pro- 
vinces, ten  or  twelve  thousand  are  by  no  means  necessaiy 
now;  althougfaj  by  the  recent  and  fintunate  acqina- 
tion  of  those  provinces,  the  extent  of  our  tdrritory, 
and  of  our  populadon,  is  doubled.  Yet  we  must 
reflect,  tiiat  we  are  not  lutherto  sp  firmly  fixed  in  that 
country,  as  to  n^ect  the  means  of  protection  Grom 
internal  commotions.  We  have  yet  a  new  ^stem  of 
revenue  to  introduce ;  and  to  accustom  the  natives  to 
a  new,  however  nulder,  government.  It  would  not 
be  prudent  to  leave  the  capital  of  Candy  without  a 
respectable  and  imposing  force,  both  of  European  and 
of  native  troops.  Ttie  passages  into  the  fjmilUn 
country  are  so  difficult,  that  a  succession  of  forts  m&st 
be  garrisoned,  on  Uie  road  from  Trincomal^  to  Co- 
lombo, across  that  country.  The  chief  towns  or  vil- 
lages in  the  Candian  provinces  must  also  be  mt&a.eatij 
garrisoned,  for  the  preservation  of  tranqaillity  and  the 
protection  of  tiie  revalue.  In  a  country  where  the 
iidudntants  are  dispersed  upon  a  large  extent  of  aoil, 
it  teems  to  me,  that  the  force  required  to  protect  it 
must  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  population,  Aan 
if  that pt^nila^  was  most:  ooqojDttated.    Theforts 
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of  Colombo,  1>inconuiI€,  Ostenbnrg,  and  Point-de- 
GsHe,  are  of  great  extent.  A  chiun  of  military  posta 
round  the  island  is  indispensable,  for  the  preservation 
of  order.  It  must  certainty  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
tmid  and  inoffensive  temper  of  the  subjects  in  our  old 
territories  is  not  much  in  want  of  military  interfereawx 
to  keep  them  vrithin  Uie  limits  of  order  and  due  sub- 
jection. But,  all  well  considered,  if  we  rate  the  total 
amount  of  troops  required  for  all  pnrjioses  at  3000 
effective  Europeans,  and  as  many  nadves,  exclusive  of 
an  efficient  number  of  Lascars  and  pioneers,  We  shall, 
perhaps,  name  the  lowest  possible  establishment:  I 
should  tlnnk  it,  indeed,  ratiier  under  thau  beyond  die 
necessities  of  the  country.  However  sparing  we  may 
be  compelled  to  be  in  the  expenses  of  the  Staff,  we 
should  not  weaken  ourselves  in  the  actual  militaiy 
strength  required  to  uphold  the  authority  and  power 
of  the  British  Government. 

Respecting  the  Civil  and  Judidal  Establishment^  it 
cannot  he  denied  that  the  number  of  Public  servants 
was  by  fitr  too  great  for  the  territories  we  possessed 
previous  to  the  acquisition  of  the  interior  of  the  island. 
The  same  number,  di£feraitly  distributed,  would,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  suffice  for  the  whole  of  &e  terri- 
tory which  we  now  occupy.  Our  laudable,  but,  per- 
haps, excessive  anxie^  to  have  justice  admiiustered  in 
every  part  of  the  island,  and  quite  within  the  reach  of 
every  village,  has  multiplied  the  Courts  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  and  the  Provincial  Courts,  beyond  the 
number  absolutely  required. 
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In  &  general  view  of  the  Civil  Establishment,  both 
of  the  r^ular  English  servants,  and  alt  the  manf  sab- 
onlinate  officers  under  them,  there  may  not  be  too. 
many  for  carrying  on '  the  Government,  under  its 
present  system ;  but  the  system  itself  could  be  simpli- 
fied, so  as  to  require  a  lees  number  of  pubHc  servants 
altogether.  In  the  military  department,  I  am  less 
capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  ;  but  in  the  civil, 
I  am  confidentof  its. practicability.ife&cted, not  sud- 
denly, but  gradually,  with  judgment,  and  with  a  proper 
and  just  attention  to  the  interest  and  feelings  of  those 
pubKc  servants  who  have,  by  their  atnlities  and  zeal, 
deserved  well  of  Government.  In  pursuit  of  tUs 
system,  the  most  natural  means  is,  to  fill  few  vacancies, 
but  to  consolidate  various  employments,  in  such  a 
way  as  inrcumstances  may  best  recommend,  when 
vacandcs  should  occur.  The  abandoning  all  branches 
of  revenue  which  are  of  little  consequence,  and 
which  multiply  the  number  wanted  of  subaltern 
officers,  and  the  details  of  accounts ;  improving  the 
prindpal  and  profitable  ones,  and  confining  them 
to  a  few,  as  the  L^nd-tax,  Sea-customs,  Salt;  Stamps, 
Fish-rents,  and  Licences  for  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors ;  giving  up  a  number  of  trifling  taxes,  levied 
under  the  latter  head, — would  much  reduce  the  work 
in  the  revenue-d^urtments*.     The  fiidng  a  quit-rent 

*  Tlie  Ctrilectonhips  are  iy.Ur  Mo  numerona.    In  the  jev 

1803,  there  were  but  three,  Colombo,  Pobt-de-.Galle,  and  J^foa- 

patam,  which  iacluded  Trmcomal^,  and  which,  however,  ought 

undoubtedly  to  be  a  separate  Collectonhip.    But  now,  in  die  M 

tenitoriea, 
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in  Idnd,  to  be  collected  by  Government  servants,  at 
harvest-time,  and  relinquishing  the  renting  system*^ 
which  is  productive  of  so  much  litigation,  would  not 
only  reduce  the  work  in  the  revenue  department,  but 
also  in  all  the  civil  courts  of  justice,  where  the  revenue 
cases  are  so  numerous  and  distressing-  Smaller 
establishments,  and  a  less  number  of  courts,  would 
then  suffice. 

lliere  is  abo  a  very  simple  measure,  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  Government,  namely,  to  pay  the  CivU 
and  judicial  establishments,  as  well  as  the  military  staff, 
quarterly,  or  perhaps  every  four  months,  instead  of 
monthly.  This  would  considerably  reduce  the 
accounts  and  vouchers,  which  are  now  a  great  deal  too 
numerous,  in  all  the  public  offices  in  that  colony.    By 


tenitorio,  there  are  no  leu  than  eleven;  namely,  Cdombo,  Cal- 
tiin,  Foint-de-Galie,  Matura,  Hambangtotte,  Batticalo,  Trinco- 
■BaI4,  Jafihapatam,  Molletivo,  Wanny,  Manar,  and  ChQaw;  which 
Collectonhips,  beingplaced  under  diKrentCinlBenrantSiUafufiallj 
demand  connderable  Mtabltahinents  of  §ecretari««,  clerlta,  iatt»- 
pnten,  Sec,  which  increafie  and  create  public  busineu  and  public 


f  In  that  part  of  the  work  where  the  merits  of  the  renting 
system  have  been  discuMed  at  fttU  length,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  ownera  and  cultivators  of  land,  in 
each  village,  to  join  and  purchsie  their  own  \iiiiet,  the  former 
extensive  paddy-reiita  we^e  ordered  to  be  divided  into  several 
'  small  ones.  IIub  measure,  very  humane  and  good  inthe  inun- 
tton,  has,  however,  had  ihe  effsct  of  inulti|^yingi  al«ig  with  th* 
renu,  Ittigfttions,  ntoitgaget  of  proper^,  and  Mimres  witfaouf 
number. 
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such  measures  as  these,  we  should^  perhaps,  be  agree- 
ably surprised  to  see  how  much  unnecessary  trouble 
and  expense  may  be  saved. 

The  number  of  regular  Civil  servants  is  at  least  as 
numerous  as  the  countiy  can  admit  of.  It  would 
be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  colony,  to  lose  the 
services  of  those  whose  conduct  and  talents  have  been 
tried,  and  who,  by  long  residence  and  application,  have 
acquired  the  power  and  the  mil  of  being  useful  to  the 
country;  but  the  addition  of  young  Civil  sen^nts  must, 
for  some  years,  be  a  detriment  to  the  colony,  by  leading 
it  nith  an  unnecessary  charge.  The  Civil  servants, 
sent  to  the  island,  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be 
provided  for ;  and  the  inclination,  in  the  Colonial  Go- 
vernment, to  do  so,  cannot  but  lead  to  the  creation  oi 
new  places,  when  the  old  ones  are  not  in  suffident 
number. 

I  cannot  enter  minutely  into  the  reductions  which 
may  be  effected  in  the  Civil,  Judicial,  and  Military  Esta- 
bUshments.  Perhaps  considerable  ones  could  bemide,. 
without  weakening  the  administration  of  Government ; 
but  I  am  also  in  a  firm  belief,  that,  with  the  happy 
acquisition  of  territory  which  we  have  lately  made, 
the  revenue  ought  to  be  such  as  to  cover  all  the 
e:q;>enses  of  Government,  without  any  material  dimi- 
nution of  the  present  estiablishments.  Upon  our 
taking  possession  of  a  country  like  the  Candian  pro- 
vinces, subjected,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  to  the 
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despotic  wl\  of  a  Government,  wliich,  however  tyntn- 
nical,  knew  not  how  to  avail  itself  of  taxation  to 
minister  to  the  expenses  of  the  state — which  expenses, 
on  tiie  other  hand,  were  trifling, — it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Sources  of  public  revenue  will  be  found 
either  ample,  or  pr^ared  immediate^  to  receive  that 
modification  which  will  render  them  profitable,  and  at 
the  same  time  less  onerous  to  the  contributors.  The 
land-tax  is  nearly  the  only  n'ell-established  regular  one, 
to  which  the  Caiidians  have  been  accustomed.  We  have 
hitherto  derived  the  advantages  from  the  Import  and 
Export'  duties  of  those  goods  which  they  either  wanted 
ifrom'beyond  the  seaj  or  which  they  had  in  superabun- 
dance, beyond  their  consumption.  Vet  the  intercourse 
between  oar  old  subjects  and  the  Candians  was  ad 
checked,  even'  in  the  best  times,  their  ideas  of  "wants 
so  limited,  their  commercial  intercourse  so  confined, 
that,  there  is  little  doubt,  much  of  .their  surplus  was 
wasted,  and  in  time  ceased  to  be  produced.  In  the 
first  twelve  months  after  our  taking  possession  of  the 
interior*,  the  duties  of  Imports  and  Exports  have 
increased  150,000  rix-doUars,  being  an  augmen- 
tation of  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  former  collection. 
The  means,  therefore,  of  deriving  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  Candian  provinces,  must  depend 
upon  freeing  the  general  internal  communication  and 
commerce  ft'om    all    obstacles.      The    making  and 

•  Namely,  in  the  year  1815. 
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frmii|t»'»'»g  of  good  roads  is  one  of  the  prindpal 
measures  required :  this  the  natives  will  do,  mthout 
much,  or  perhaps  any,  expense  to  Government. 
Tliey  are,  by  their  ancient  laws,  accustomed  to  personal 
serviee,  whidi,  however  olyectionable  in  a  more  perfect 
state  of  civilization,  may  in  good  policy  be  now  applied 
to  the  completion  of  those  works  which  are  necessary 
toiiiing  the  ndtion  gradually  to  that  happier  state.  All 
that  I  have  said  under  the  head  of  *  Public  Revenue/ 
reqwctiog  the  established  taxes,  is  not  directly 
a{^ilicable  to  the  Candians.  We  want  sufficient 
information  and  eiqwrience  to  decide  which  of  them 
may  with  propriety  be  introduced.  Tliis  must  be  the 
work  of  time>  reflectiou,  and  .prudence.  The  tax  on 
salt  is  one,  however,  that  qiplies  immediately  to  them : 
that  of  Ucenoes  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  litjuors, 
in^oduced  with  moderation,  nu^t  probably  be  one 
the  least  objectionable,  and  veiy  productive.  In' 
general  it  must  be  observed,  that,  until  currency 
be  more  plentiful  in  that  country,  the  institution  of 
taxes  winch  can  be  paid  in  kind  will  be  more  acceptable 
to  tiie  natives.  But  we  must  ward  against  sudden 
changes,  and  local  circumstances  must  be  attended  to, 
if  we  wish  to  secure  our -measures  from  disappoint- 
ment. The  Candians,  in  order  to  become  more 
industrious,  richer,  and  happier,  require  markets  to 
be  open  for  the  riung  surplus  of  the  produce  of  thdr 
soil,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  greater  wants 
than  they  have  hitherto  felt.     Ilie  in^oducdon  of 
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some  degree  of  luxury  is  necessary  to  the  ctvUmtion 

and  prosperity  of  that  country*. 

By  these  means,  the'  ,C&ndIan  pronnces  may  soon 
be  made  as  valuable  an  acquisition  to- our  Colonial 
Government,  in  poiqt  of  revenue,  as  they  are  in 
strength ;  and  they  will  be  able  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  support  of  a  liberal  establishment,  equal  to  a 
due  admioistration  of  justice,  a  proper  defence  of  the 
country,  and  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity  and 
nu^Tidua)inde^Ddence;  without  which,  all  attempts  to 
promote  general  prosperity  will  be  fruitless. 

The  reader  may  like  to  see  a  statement  of  the 
general  expenses  of  the  colony;  and  I  have,  therefore, 
inserted  the  Tables,  Nos.  0,5  and  26,  giving  an  account 
of  them  for  the  years  1811  and  1813,  under  their 


*  The  impertuce  of  that  acquialtion  speaks  ftr  itself.  Every 
*  one  who  has  at  heart  Uk  welfare  of  Ceylon,  and  the  prosperity  and 
stability  of  his  Majesty's  Government  in  it,  must  acknowledge  the 
merit  ot  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg,  in  sccompliBhing  that  acquisidota. 
The  blesungs  of  a  people,  rescued  from  the  hands  of  a  bloody 
tynat,  usurper  of  the  Candian  throne,  must  be  to  him  a  cheering 
reflection.  His  measures  were  concaved  in  prudence,  and  cffi»;tad 
with  steady  determination.  He  has  hod  the  glory  to  avengti  dtff 
bhiod  <^  some  hundreds  of  British  soldiers,  butchered  in  aid 
blood,  in  the  year  1803.  The  statement  of  the  conquest  of 
Candy,  published  last  year,  under  the  title,  "  Narrative  of  Evenit, 
&c"  was  written  on  the  spot  by  a  CWil  servant,  an  indmate  friend 
.of  the  author;  !»d  relates  tke  circumstances  which  atteoded 
that  h^ipy  event 
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distinct  heads.     I  must  add  to  those  Tables  some 
necessary  explanations. 

In  the  fixed  pay  of  the  C3v3  as  wdl  as  the  MiUtaiy 
Establishment,  an  augmentation  of  eq>enditure  will 
be  remarked  from  the  year  1811  to  1812;  vhicfa  most 
generally  be  attributed  to  the  lowering  of  the  exchange, 
lp|r  the  Govemment-proclamation  issued  in  Ceylon  on 
tfie  10th  of  March,  18 1^ :  by  wHch  the  Ceylon  rix- 
dollar,  which,  in  the  pay  of  public  servants,  liad 
formerly  been  rated  at  two  shillings  and  three  half- 
pence, wasj  by  that  new  order,  fixed  at  one  shilling  and 
mnepence.  In  some  departments,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal difference  appearing  between  the  charges  of  1 8 1 1 
and  1812,  is  owing  to  the  pay  of  some  of  the  etati 
officers,  dae  in  the  former  year,  having  been  pud  in  the 
latter.  I  have  already  stated  fully  my  opimon  upon 
the  sutject  of  the  fixed  and  contingent  revenue-chaiges^ 
and  my  reason  for  not  debiting  so  much  agunst  that 
department  as  it  is  charged  in  the  Table,  No.  !25, 
and  for  passing  rather  a  part  of  those  escpenses  to  the 
department  called  Civil,  under  the  limited  appellation : 
yet,  even  then,  the  charges  for  the  colleclion  of  revenue 
must  appear  a  great  deal  too  high. 

On  the  other  departments  of  expenditure,  CSvfl, 
Judidal,  and  MiUtary,  I  shall  offer  no  remarks ;  except 
tiiat,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  we 
have  to  govern  in  that  island,  and  the  instances  oi  the 
diffirent  stations,  towns,  and  rillages,  firom  eadi  other. 
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a  greater  and  more  numerous  ^tablishment  ur  neces- 
«ary>  than  would  be  if  the  towns  and  villages  were 
more  contiguous,  and  the  population  less  scattered 
than  it  is,  ^>on  so  wide  a  mr&ce. 

Xaldng  now  a  general  new  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Ceylon  Govenunent,  and.  its .  resources,  we  see,  tbe^, 
that  tho  revenues  of  181I,  leaving  out  smaller  sums, 
•mounted  to  two  mUltons  nine  hundred  and  twentyrsix 
duiu^d  rix-dollars;  and  the  expoiditure  to  three 
nulHons  three  huixlred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  rijb- 
dollars ;  leaving  a  deficit  of  four  hundred  and  three 
diousand  rix-dollars.  In  1812,  the  revenue  had  in- 
creased to  three  millions  and  twenty-dght  thousand 
ra-4ollaT8,  and  the  expense  had  been,  in  that  year, 
three  millions  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand 
rixHJbUars;  leaving  sdll  a  balance  of  three  hundred 
and  sevens-one  thousand  rix*dollars. 

These  balanoesfaave  beda  covered  by  the  issue  of 
debentures;  t^  the  sums  pud  into  the  treasury  b^ 
■QvU  servants,  for  the  Civil  Fund,  aiid  borrowed  l^ 
Gomnment;  l^  some  balances  that  remainied  in 
bnmr  of  the  C^don  Government,  in  the  hands  of  its 
^ents  at  the  Prendeneies  of  India ;  and  by  antici- 
pation of  some  of  the  pubjic  resources^  winch  were 
afterwards,  I  believe,  made  good,  by  the.  revoiue  of 
tbe  pearl-fishery,  which  took  place  in  1813. 

To  tiie  expenses  which  appeu  in  the  Table,  No.  30, 
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tiro  others  must  be  added :  one  of  magmtude>  wtiich 
is  defrayed  by  the  mother  coantry — I  mean  the  Itii^s 
pay  to  the  European  troops,  amountit^  to  aboat 
•44>000/.  per  annum:  the  other  amounts  to  nearly. 
43,000  rix-doUars,  and  is  the  Govemment  share  of 
contribution  to  the  Civil  Fund ;  and  ought  perhaps  to 
•Jnake  part  of  Table,  No.  ^5. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  Worii,  I  shall  take  a 
c<Huected  view  of  the  operation  of  the  presoit  system 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  upon  the' interests  of  the 
comiqeroe,  agriculture,  and  ricbesj  of  the  natives  of 
Ceylon. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find,  from  the  present  excess 
of  eicpencUture  above  the  revenue,  that  not  only  aM 
that  ii  raised  from  the  country  pet^e  by  taxation,  but 
also  die  whole  of  the  revenue  derived  from  tiie  anna- 
mon  and  pearl,  choy^root,  cbanks,  and  the  sources  of 
revenue  not  preanng  on  tlie  people ;  to  all  wfai^niust 
be  added,  the  amount  of  the  Kite's  pay  to  the  Evo- 
pean  troops;  is,  in  the  first  instance,  spent  in  the 
island.  Tddng,  then,  what  ia  paid  by  taxatioff  at 
2,200,000  tix-doUars,  the  surplus  of  expenAttve 
^»^ond  that  sum  cannot  be  rated  at  less  than  1 ,300^000 
riX'doUars,  which  are  supplied  by  the  souicei  just 
mentioned.  Tbns  calculation  stands  on  tha-jEroand, 
that  Govemtnent  ^ould  not  expend. more; .'than  the 
total  amount  of  its  revenue,  and  the  King!a  pay  to 
European  troops.       The  i^ole   expen^ture,   then. 
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should  it  be  kept  within  those  Unuts^  mast  be  estim  Aed 
at  3,500^00  rix-doUars.  From  this  stini,  which 
would,  at  fint  sight,  appear  to  flow  and  remain  in  the 
ishnd,  must  be  deducted  the  balance  of  trade  against 
the  Ce; loQ  merciiants^  which  is  pud  out  of  it,  in  bilk 
or  coin.  Notidiig  the  great  fluctuation,  however,  that 
ba*  taken  place  in  late  years,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
state  an  average  for  it ;  I  must,  therefore,  refer  the 
leader  to  the  former  part  of  this  Work,  that  he  may 
fana  Ids  own  opinion,  from  the  data  therein  ^id  befoie 
him.  I  would mysdf  take  it  at  i, 000,000. rix-doUars 
peranmimagunst  the  Ceylon  merchants:  to  this  must 
.be  added,  about  350,000  rix>dollars  a  year,  which 
are  spent  by  Government  out  of  tlie  island,  for  provi- 
«on8  to  the  trDops  i  and  .then  the  savings  rof  dml, 
judioal,  and  military  servants^  howevar  small  they  may 
be  in  general,  must  by  no  means  be  omitted  in.  dii; 
calculation,  and  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  at  200,000 
rix-doUars.  If  we  put  these  sums  together,  we  shal) 
bave  1,550,000  rix-dollars  spent  by  Qovemment,  iriucb 
do  not  remuQ  in  the  country.  If  the  eicpenses  of  tb^ 
ct^DDy  be  kept  within  the  linuts  of  its  own  resources,  there 
U'  left,  spent  and  remuning  in  the  country,  l,p50,000 
m-dollars ;  viz.  350,000  rix-dollars  le»  than  is  con* 
tribnted  by  taxes,  and  (by  rsferensejp  tbe..tf)|«)ii  i^ 
Table,  N0.16.)  1  ^50,000 less  than  tb|g^^  revenue 
derived  by  GoTemment  £rom  the  isl^d*-      -^ «.  •  > 


*  No  wonder  that,  under  tb«ae  circumatancM,  wo  should 
find  thit  oOB  of  the  principal  obitacles  to  the  proiq>erity  of  the 
ctdony  tstbewiDtof  a^Ul  topntindustiyiBtoaetioii.        .^' 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  exoesnve  difficulty^  nay, 
imposMbilitj,  of  arriving  to  great  preduon  in  sinular 
calculations.  The  truth  of  them  is  influenced,  moie 
or  less,  by  a  number  of  circumstances,  that  it  is  not 
in  our  power  fully  to.  appreciate ;  but,  on  the  whok, 
they  will  shew,  within  some  d^ree  of  approximation, 
the  general  state  of  the  country.  My  diief  reasons 
for  thus  connecting  a  view  of  the  public  expenses  mth 
the  commercial  state  of  the  colony,  is  to  bring  fresh 
to  the  mind  of  all  who  are  really  anxious  for  its  wdlare 
and  opulence,  the  true  and  only  means  to  promote  and 
secure  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  often,  or 
too  earnestly,  pressed  upon  their  attention,  that  the 
improvement  of  cultivation  in  rice  and  other  grun 
for  food,  and  the  introduction  of  cotton  and  the 
manufacturing  of  it  for  clothing  to  the  natives,  are  the 
chief  barriers  which  must  be  interposed  to  stop  ttus 
drain  on  the  vitd  resources  of  the  colony ;  for  the  great 
commerdal  balance  agiunst  Ceylon  ia  produced  by  the 
very  large  importation  of  those  two  articles  of  first 
fiecessity.  To  this  main  purpose  our  new  acqtu»tions 
are  enjinentiy  adapted.  The  Candian  territory  has 
^ways  produced  more  rice  than  was  wanted  by  its 
inhabitants :  its  soil  is  very  fertile  in  that  gnun ;  and 
there  is  much  of  it  that  may,  witii  the  greatest  ease, 
he  brought  into  cultivation.  Rains  hardty  ever  taSl 
in  that  elevated  county,  which  is  also  well  watered  by 
streams.  Cotton  grows  most  luxuriantiy  in  the 
interior  of  Ceylon:  its  climate  and  soil  resemble  that 
of  Palamcotta  and  the  Tinniveliy  country,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  where  the  finest  cottoh  is  produced,  and 
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manufactured  into  clotli,  which  is  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  wanted  but 
industry,  and  capital  to  promote  it,  to  render  Ceylon 
perfectly  independent  for  food  and  clothing.  The 
Candian  provinces  are  afso'  fertile  in  coffee,  pepper, 
cardamom,  arreca  nuts,  timber,  and  the  finest  wood 
for  cabinet  work, — all  articles  adapted  to  exportation  : 
and,  until  the  island  be  perfectly  independent,  for  food 
and  clothing,  its  resources  must  be  looked  for  in 
exportation.  The  opening  of  wide  markets  in  England 
ioi  in  produce,  the  amck  and  cocoa-nut  oil;'  an 
attention  to  the  tobacco-trade;  the  improving  of  its 
manufectures  in  coir;  and,  in  general,  a  steady  per- 
severance in  stimulating  the  indolent  natives  to 
industiy ;  are  the  only  means  by  which  a  channel  may 
be  opened  to  the  introduction  of  some  wealth  that 
may  fill  up  the  vacuum  left  by  its  unfovourable  balance 
of  trade. 

Considering  Ceylon  as  a  market  for  British  mahu- 
bctures  and  goods,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  it  will 
offer  a  great  sale  for  them  ;  because  there  is  hitherto 
but  a  small  population  of  Europeans,  and  the  habits 
and  wants  of  the  natives  are  of  a  nature  not  to 
create  k  demand  for  such  manufoctures  and  goods. 
The  British  merchants  venturing  upon  the  trade 
between  Ceylon  and  the  mother  country,  will  find 
their  advantage  (especially  so  long  as  the  exchange 
continues  very  high  against  the  colony,  of  which 
there  is  no  prospect  of  change,  unless  by  means  of 
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lUrect  measures  ori^nadng  in  the  Government)  dther 
to  take  to  Ceylon  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  to  sell  in 
Ceylon  bills  drami  upon  their  correspondents  in  Eng- 
land, or  upon  any  agency-house  on  the  continent  of 
India.  Hidr  profits  must  depend  both  upon  the  sale 
of  their  bills  or  coin,  and  upon  the  price  of  the  colonial 
produce  sold  in  England,  wtuch,  in  certain  artides, 
has  proved  to  be  very  fiivourablc.  * 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  state  how  &r  the  resources 
of  tins  colony  may  one  day  extend.  Under  a  well- 
directed  adraitustration,  we  are,  perhaps,  not  too  san- 
guine, in  thinking,  with  Dr.  Colqahoun  *,  that  it  may 
in  time  be  the  source  of  a  very  enlarged  commerce  to 
the  EngUsh  ports ;  and  that  its  puUic  revenues  may 
rise  sufficiently,  so  as  not  only  to  cover  its  own 
ei^enses,  but  even  to  leave  a  siuplus  in  bvonr  of 
the  mother  country. 

•  See  Appendix  (E). 
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Appendix  A. 

Aiwaers.  given  hy  some  of  the  best-it^ormed  Caadtan 
PriestJS,  to  .Quettiorts  put  to  tJiem  by  Governor  Folk, 
in  tke.^ear  17 69,  respecting  the  anlient  Laws. and      ■ 
Customs  of  tfteir  Country. 

Q.  What  laws  pcevaJLed  in  Ce^n  previously  to 
its  bang  governed  by  a  King  ? .  Who  g^e  those  laws ! 
When  were  they  given  ?  Are  they  in  writing  P 

^.  Prince  Wgaya,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor 
J^ngha^Bahu,  who  reigned  over  the  Idngdont  of  htia^ 
in  Dambotdiva,  having  embarked  from  his  fisher's 
capital  (Singhapooi:),  acc9mpanied  by  seven  hundred 
trUsty  s(nd  warlike  adherents,  landed  in  Ceylon,  and 
becdtne  King. -:Tlris  ^eMbarkatdon  took  place  on  a 
Tuesday*  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  in  the  month 
of  May,  2312  years  antecedant  to  the  present  date. 
Prince  Wijaya  was  nominated  to  the  Sovereignty  by 
the  all-perfect  Boodho,  who,  in  the  month  of  January, 
the  ninth  from  the  period  of  his  becoming  Boodho, 
transported-  himself  through  the  air.  from  Madya  IHsa, 
to  Lanka  (C^on).-  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  island 
infested  with  a  multitude  of  devils,  whose  place  of 

J 
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resort  was  a  large  forest  of  Na  trees  *.  Boodfao,  having 
placed  himself  tn  the  sky  immediately  orer  this  forest, 
vhich  was  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  caused  such  a 
violent  tempest  of  wind,  rain,  &c.  and  such  a  tliick 
darkness,  as  completely  terrified  the  devils.  He  then 
removed  them  into  an  island  called  C^ridiwa,  which 
he  had  summoned  from'  Di^nbodtva  for  that  purpose, 
and  which,  as  soon  as  the  devils  had  been  conveyed  to 
it,  he  remanded  to  its  former  station.  There  were  at 
that  time  no  men  on  Lakdiwa  (Ceylon) ;  Boodho,  there- 
fore, preached  to  the  gods,  who  had  assembled  from 
different  parts  of  the  island;  and  having  estaUidied 
them  in  the  ordinance  of  his  religion,  and  rendered 
Lakdiwa  a  fit  hatatation  for  humbler  bdngs,  he  rebnkied 
to  Dambodiwa.  The  Bene&ctor  oS  the  Woild,  after 
having  been  forty-five  years  Bdddho,  on  iiie  day  ot  Us 
becoming  Nivoni,  whilst  reposing  on  a  cobich  in  the 
garden  of  M&llft  Rajs,  in  the  city  of  Kasinara,  in 
Daanbodiwa,  addressed  himself  in  the  fcdlowing  manner 
to  S^ra  D^^dra,  who  stood  nearer  to  him  than 
nay  of  the  other  gods  of  the  teii  tboutond  worids 
UBemMe(lt4^ther  upoti  thi»  occasion :— ^"Sakra,"  s»d 
he,  "  my  reli^on  will  hereafter  be  ^stablidied  kt 
Unika-dwepa  (Ceylon)  j  Prince  Wijaya,  eldest  sOn  of 
iGng  Singha-Bahu,  Elmperor  of  the  country  eaUol  LaU, 
and  residing  at  Singhapoor,  accompanied  by  seven  faon- 
dred  trusty  associates,  irill  this  day  land  on  Laaki, 
and  become  King.     Protect,  therefor^  thitKing,  Ins 

..  *  A  tree  prodadng  flowan  oC  a  fragrant  anteU,  wfaidi.ttc 
oBettd  u  the  thriae  of  Boodho. 
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adherents,  and  Lanka."  Sakra,  after  having  recdred 
tbeseinjunctions,  aentCorWishnu,  and,  addressing  the 
4aty,  whose  colour  ia  like  that  of  the  blue  lotus,  desired 
him  to  a&rd  the  necessaty  protection  to  Prince  Wijajm 
and  lus  attendants,  and  to  support  the  religioa  of 
Boodho,  vrhich  was  to  endure  for  five  thousand  yeailb 
In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Sakra,  Wishnu  imme- 
diately descended  to  Lak^wa,  which  he  protected  in 
the  manner  above  stated.  Thus,  by  the  appointment  of 
Boodho,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  inferior  deities. 
Prince  Wijaya,  descended  from  the  family  of  the  Sun, 
was  the  first  King  who  reigned  over  Lakdtwa.  Tambrav 
pamim  was  the  name  of  the  city  which  he  {bunded^ 
and  in  idiich  he  resided. — Prince  Wijaya  reigned  tlurty* 
nght  years ;  and,  from  the  commencement  of  hia  rragn 
to  that  of  the  present  King,  Kerii  Sii,  inclusive,  or, 
according  to  ^e  era  of  Boodho,  to  the  present  year 
saiSf,  tins  island  has  been  governed  by  17P  Kinga. 

Q.  What  laws  are  there  relative  to  the  succession 
to  the  throne  ? 

A.  The  King,  when  his  death  approaches,  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  ministers,  deliver  over  the  Idng- 
dom  to  his  son,  if  he  has  one ;  otherwise,  at  the  King's 
decease,  the  ministers  appoint  to  tbe  sovereignty  any 
person  of  the  Raja  Wanse  (Royal  race)  whom  they 
may  be  able  to  find  in  Ceylon.  In  case,  however,  this 
sotirce  should  be  exhausted,  it  ha^)  from  ancient  times; 
been  the  custom  of  the  great  city  (Candy)  to  send 

t  A.D.  1769. 
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presents  to  any  prince  and  princess  of  the  Taiie  -of  die 
Sun,  and  profesiung  the  religion  of  Boodho,  who  aisy 
happen  to  be  residing  at  Madura,  or  in  any  of  thecoun- 
tries  adjacent,  and  to  place  them  on  tl>e  throne.  If  this  is 
not  done,  a  person  is  selected  from  amongst  the  nobles 
of  the  empire,  and  invested  with  the  regal  power.  . 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  permitting  the  younger  children 
to  succeed  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  the  elder  ? 
■  A.  Tlie  succession  is  not  r^ulated  according  to 
semority ;  but  that  prince  is  appointed  to  the  sovereignty 
irtio  is  most  eminent  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  a  good 
dispoution.  The  second  son  of  Muta  Sdva  (who 
rdgned  over  Lakdiwa,  in  the  city  of  Anuradpoor),  in 
consequence  of  his  having  been  adorned  with  these 
amiable  quaUties,  obtained  the  sovereignty,  even  during 
the  life-tame  of  his  dder  brother ;  as  is  shewn  in  the 
book  entitled  Raja  Ratuakare. 

Q.  What  ceremonies  are  observed  at  the  coronation 
of  a  King  ? 

.  A.  On  die  day  of  his  installation,  the  Royal  Man- 
d^>a*  is  beautifully  decorated  withall  sorts  of  precious 
ornaments ;  tnthin  that  Mandapa  is  erected  another, 
made  of  the  branches  of  the  Udumbara  or  Attikaf  tree ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  this  inner  Mandapa  is  placed  a 
seat,  made  of  the  wood  .of  the  same  tree : — the  King, 

*  A  sort  of  psriUon. 

f  This  u  a  tree  which  producesfniit  from  the  tnmkand  branchea, 
without  flowering:  the  fniitU  like  a  fig,  but  rather  ofa  red  colour. 
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eofered  tnth  jewels,  and  inrested  with  ^e  insignia  of 
foyaltj,  wearing  the  sword,  the  pearl  umbrella,  the 
forehead-band,  Uie  sappers,  and  the  Chowrie  made  of 
the  wlute  hairs  of  the  Semara*s  tail,  repurs  to  the 
above-mentioned  seat:  a  royal  viigin,  adorned  with 
costly  ornaments,  and  holding  in  her  band  a  sea-chank 
filled  with  river  water,  and  opening  to  the  right,  then 
approaches  the  place  where  the  King  is  seated,  and, 
lifting  up  the  chank  vnth  both  bands,  pours  its  contents 
upon  the  King's  head,  addressing  bim,  at  the  same  time, 
in  these  words :  "  Your  Majesty  is  anointed  to  rule 
over  this  whole  assembly  of  Rohatries ;  may  it  therefore 
please  your  Majesty  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Sovereign, 
and  to  exercise  your  sway  nith  benignity  and  justice." — 
After  this,  the  Puroluta  Bramin  (the  Head  Bramin), 
"  arrayed  with  ornaments  adapted  to  the  nature  of  his 
office,  lifts  up,  with  both  hands,  a  stiver  chank  filled  with 
river  water,  and,  pouring  its  contents  on  the  King's  head, 
addresses  him  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  and 
recommends  him  to  govern  with  gentleness  and  justice. 
Hien  a  principal  Sita,  adorned  with  suitable  orna- 
ments,  taking  up  with  both  hands  a  golden  chank, 
likewise  filled  witli  river  water,  pours  the  contents  upon 
the  King's  head,  admonishes  him  to  reign  with  justice 
and  gentleness,  and  to  perform  the  established  duties 
of  a  Sovereign. — ^Tbese  ceremonies  being  ended,^  and 
the  King  invested  with  the  crown,  the  following  reflec- 
tions ought  to  present  themselves  to  his  royal  mind : — 
The  addresses  which  have  been  just  now  made  to  me 
may  be  cons^ed  uther  as  an  imprecaUon  or  as  a 
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Uessing ;  and  I  am  to  conader  the  si^tance  and  actual 
purport  of  them  to  be  to  the  following  effect:  "  If 
jrour  Majesty  act  in  conformity  to  our  su^estioDS^  il 
is  wdl ;  otherwise  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  head 
mil  split  into  seven  pieces."  This  subject  is  further 
treated  of  in  the  book  entitled  Maha  Wans^. 

Q.  Does  the  King  possess  the  power  of  acting  ac- 
cording to  his  own  free  wilt,  in  matters  relating  to  the 
government  of  the  country  ? 

A.  If  the  King  be  a  man  of  great  abilities,  well 
sldlled  in  antient  laws  and  usages,  acquainted  with  the 
practices  of  former  Kings,  and  properly  versed  inreli- 
^ous  knowledge,  there  are  some  matters  which  he 
may  decide  according  to  his  own  pleasure ;  but  there 
are,  likewise,  many  others  which  he  cannot  determine 
without  consulting  the  ministers  and  the  people.  Any 
doubts  which  exist  upon  this  subject  may  be  resolved  by 
B  reference  to  the  book  entitled  MahaWans^;  wher^a 
an  account  is  given  of  the  things  which  were  done  at 
the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  King  PrakramaBahu,  who 
ruled  over  Lakdiwa,  and  redded  at  Polonnarupoor; 
as  well  as  of  things  done  by  him,  after  consulting  his 
ministers. 

'  Q.  Are  there  any  established  laws,  to  which  the  King 
is  .bound  to  conform  ? 

A.  It  is  said,  in  the  book  entitled  Niti  Sastra,  that 
the  basis  of  all  good  government  is  a  victory  over  the 
senses:   these   are.  Sight,    Hearing,  Smell,  Taste, 
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Touch.  A  victory  over  the  first  is  gained,  when  the 
wife  of  another  can  be  beheld  without  giving  rise  to 
tmy  wish  or  loogiag  for  her ;  over  the  second,  when 
dander  and  abuse  can  be  heard  without  exciting  emo- 
tions of  anger ;  over  the  third  and  fourth,  when  the 
organs  of  smelling  and  tasting  are  not  immoderately 
delighted  with  perfumes  and  delicate  viands ;  oyer  ^e 
Afth,  when  the  body  is  not  captivated  with  its  peCuBar 
enjoyments.  The  first  step  toirards  the  subjugation  of 
the  senses,  is,  reverence  to  parents,  teachers,  and  elders ; 
.frequenting  the  society  of  wise  persons  is  the  source 
of  that  reverence :  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  such 
society,  learning  must  be  acquired ;  the  possessor  of 
knowledge  becomes  prosperous ;  by  means  of  the  ivifr* 
dom  derived  from  learning,  a  victory  over  the  inclina- 
tions is  obtained,  and  that  victory  ensures  the  com- 
pletion of  every  wish. — These  are  the  Rules  whli^ 
ought  to  guide  the  conduct  of  Kings ;  a  confirmation 
of  which  feict  wiU  be  found  in  the  book  entitled  T^ 
Pdtta  Jatake. 

Q.  Can  the  King  deprive  a  person  of  life,  or  dis- 
possess him  of  his  property,  without  any  investigation 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  or  without  apprizing  any 
one  of  the  nature  of  his  offence  i 

A.  A  King,  called  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the 
ministers  and  of  the  people,  always  has  beeU}  always 
is,  and  always  will  be,  elected  for  the  express  purpose 
of  inquiring  minutely  into  what  is  lawful,  uul  what  is 
unlawful ;  of  causing  what  is  unlaw&l  to  be  set  aaide« 
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■nd  what  is  lawful  to  be  carried  into  effect;  of  ac- 
quitting the  innocent;  and  of  inflicting  on  the  gmlty, 
punishments  proportioned  to  thdr  orimes: — never- 
thekss,  when  a  person  has  committed  a  caintal  offence, 
the  established  custom  is,  to  have  die  circumstances 
of  the  case  inquired  into  by  the  people,  and  1^  the 
Judicial  Chiefs ;  and  to  make  a  reference  to  the  antient 
Book,  which  contains  an  account  of  what  is,  and  what 
is  not,  lawful. — If,  after  such  inquiry  and  reference,  the 
crime  is  proved,  and  found  to  be  deserving  of  death, 
sentence  is  passed  accordingly :  but  no  King,  ^ther  on 
his  sole  authority,  or  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
ministers,  can,  consistently  vrith  his  prescribed  duties, 
confiscate  the  property  of  a  guiltless  person. 

Q.  Can  the  King  either  wage  war  or  conclude  peace, 
without  first  consulting  his  ministers } 

A.  The  King  b,  both  day  and  night,  in  dread  of 
enemies :  under  this  apprehension  he  assembles  and 
maintains  a  force,  consisting  of  cavaliy,  infantry,  ele- 
phants, and  chariots ;  collects  wariike  weapons,  |mts 
his  strong-^holds  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  conjectures 
when  he  may  be  attacked :  such  is  the  condition  of  a 
Sovereign.  Whensoever,  therefore,  enemies  do  z^ 
proach,  there  being  in  such  a  case  no  time  for  consult- 
ing his  ministers,  the  King  can,  of  his  own  authori^ 
alone,  order  the  troops  to  prepare,  and,  tatdog  them 
with  him,  can  proceed  to  attack  the  enemy ; — and,  if 
the  enemy  should  have  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  assembling  his  army  in  time  to  oppose 
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them,  he  may,  without  consulting  his  mimstere,  take 
the  most  valuable  articles  out  of  his  treasuiy,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace  with  them : — it  is,  how- 
ever, the  duty  of  the  King  to  consult  his  ministers, 
before  he  proceeds  to  invade  any  foragn  country,  or  to 
lay  siege  to  any  fort ;  neither  is  it  in  his  power  to  con- 
clude a  war,  so  begun,  without  consulting  his  ministers. 

Q.  Can  tiie  King  confer  rank  upon  persons  of  low 
-birth?  or  can  he  degrade  those  who  are  highly  bom  ? 

ji.  If  a  person  of  high  rank  has  been  guilty  of  trea- 
iRon,  or  of  any  other  weighty  offence,  he  may  be  seized ; 
and,  his  crime  having  been  inquired  into  by  the  Court 
.  of  Justice,  he  may  be  either  put  to  death,  or  reduced 
to  a  low  cast.  Persons  of  low  cast  may  be  promoted 
to  be  chief  in  their  own  tribe,  but  cannot  be  advanced 
to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  men  of  a  higher  cast. 

Q.  Can  the  King,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
nunisters  andpeoplei  choose  a  person  to  succeed  to 
the  tiirone  ? 

j4.  In  a  case  of  great  emergency,  any  relation  of 
the  king,  who  is  justly  entided  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  may  be  nominated  to  the  Sovereignty,  with  the 
consent  of  the  principal  people ;  but  no  such  power 
is  vested  in  the  King  alone. — Unless,  however,  there 
is  an  urgent  necessity  for  adopting  the  measure  above- 
mentioned,  the  sovereignty  is  conferred  by  the  united 
voice  of  the'  ministers  and  people,  in  due  form  and 
ceremony,  according  to  established  usage. 
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Q.  Amongst  the  laws  which  existed  antecedefit  to 
the  institution  of  the  Government,  are  there  any  to 
which  the  King  it  bound  to  conform  ?  By  whom 
were  sudi  laws  ^ven  i  Are  they  in  writii^,  and  ff 
written,  in  what  books  are  they  contained  ? 

ji.  tbete  are  ten  nrtues  which  a  King  is  enjoined 
to  practise. 

1.  Charity;  viz.  giving  rice  and  cloth  to  priests, 

Brahmins,  and  poor  people. 
3.  Religion ;  viz.  constuiUy  maintaimi^  the  or- 
dinances of  Boodho. 

3.  libendity ;  viz.  bestowing  fidds,  gardens,  axA 

other  valuable  property. 

4.  Uprightness ;  viz.  bdog  void  of  dec^t. 

5.  Mercy ;  viz.  not  being  of  an  obdurate  mind. 

6.  Temperance ;   viz.    mortification   of  sensual 

desires. 

7.  I^cability;  viz.  not  continuing  to  I>e  angry 

after  the  cause  of  displeasure  has  ceased. 

8.  Humamty;' viz.  not  puni^ing,  tormenting, 

or  molesting  innocent  persons. 

9.  forbearance;  viz.  not  being  angry  at  fimlts 

before  they  have  been  well  inquired  into. 
10.  Impartiality;    viz.  shewing  no  undue   prefe- 
rence to  any  one. 
The  system  of  conduct  which  a  King  ought  to  ob- 
serve, was  preached  by  Boodho,  in  the  great  city  *rf  Wo- 
sala,  in  Dambodiva,  in  .the  great  temple  of  Sarandada, 
to  the  Kii^  of  the  same  dty,  whose  name  was  Letcharri, 
«8  may  he  seen  in  tiie  books  entitied  JXk  Stm^, 
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Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  judidal  procets  in 
Ceylon  ?  and  how  are  the  Courts  of  Justice  constituted, 
that  IB,  of  what  persons  are  they  composed  ? 

ji.  The  Court  of  Judicature  is  composed  of  the 
two  Adigars,  the  four  Maha  Disapatis*,  the  Mabft 
Mahottala,  and  such  of  the  persons  of  rank  as  are 
constantly  in  attendance  upon^  ^e  King.  The  aboTC- 
mentioned  grandees  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  Justice, 
and  try  the  stuts  submitted  for  their  investigation. 
If  any  cause  cotne  before  them  which  they  are  in- 
competent to  determine,  th^  proceed  to  the  Maigul 
Maduwa,  a  hall  elegantly  fitted  up  near  to  tiie  King's 
palace,  and  there  enter  into  tiie  trial  of  such  causes ; 
the  King  himself  beii^  presi^,  and  seated  on  his 
throne. 

Q.  What  laws  ensted  antecedent  to  the  instzenition 
of  the  Gbremment? 

ji.  Therb  ate  ordinances  wUeh  have  esdsted  from 
ancient  times ;  namely,  tiiat  tlie  Prince  diaU  not  kill 
the  King  his  fether,  or  the  Queen  his  mother; — that 
he  shall  not  forsake  the  rel^^  of  Boodho^itnd  embrace 
a  Afferent  rdigion ;— that  he  shall  not  pat  to  dealh  any 
member  of  the  priesthood; — that  he  diall not  injure 
aoch  boa-trees  as  may  be  planted  near  any  temple, 
contuning  the  image  or  relics  of  Boodho,  nor  defeec 
any  part  of  the  temple ;— that  he  shall  not  dq»rive 
8tty  animal  of  life ;— that  he  shall  not  commit  theft 
or  juloltery ; — that  he  shtdl  not  utter  s  Eilsdiood,  or 

<•  More  cmunonly  called  DimiwM. 
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drink    intpxicadi^  liquors.     These  ten  injunctions 

were  ordained   previously  to  the  institution  of  the 

Government. 

Q.  In  case  the  King  should  be  inclined  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  abore-recited  ordinances,  is  it  in  the 
pover  of  the  ministers  to  prevent  lum  ? 

A.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  ministers  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  improper  con<hict  of  a  King,  who  acts  contrary 
to  those  ordinances :  for  instance,  in  a  a\^  of  I^un- 
bodiva,  there  rdgned  formerly  a  King,  called  Porisada, 
who  killed  men  secretly,  and  fed  upon  their  flesh. 
This  drcumstance  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  ministers  and  the  people,  they  assembled  together, 
and  with  many  entreaties  besought  the  King  to  desist 
from  so  savage  a  practice;  but  being  unable  to  prevul 
on  Inm  to  discontinue  it,  they  drove,  lum  out  of  the 
city,  and  elected  another  Prince'to  rule  In  bis  stead. 
The  particulars  of  this  transaction  vnll  be  {DQod 
related  in  the  books  entitled  Suta  Soma  Tatake. 

Q.  Can  the  King  remove  his  ministers,  and  take 
others  in  thur  stead  ? 

A.  If  a  minister  has  been  guilty  of  any  offence 
agfunst  the  King,  or  of  any  other  atrocious  crime, 
immediately  on  its  being  proved,  he  may  be  displaced, 
and  another  person  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  but  all 
the  ministers  cuinot  be  dismissed  at  once,  unless 
there  be  evident  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
entered  into  a  treasonable  combination  against  the 
Sovereign. 
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Q.  Can  the  King  set  aside  a  decisiotl  awarded  bjr 
the  before-mentioned  Court  of  Justice  ? 

A.  The  King  has  that  power;  nevertheless,  in 
consideraUon  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
Retigion  and  Government,  if  the  Ministers  unani- 
mous]]' advise  him  to  adhere  to  the  duties  of  a  King, 
as  enjoined  in  the  books,  he  cannot  annul,  but  must 
confirm  their  decisions. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  that  some  districts  have  a  power  of 
pul^ckly  remonstrating  against  acts  of  injustice  com- 
mitted by  their  rulers  ?  What  are  the  names  of  thoi^ 
^stricts,  and  how  far  does  that  power  extend  ? 

A.  There  are  several  districts,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  possess  the  power  of  remonstrating  against  any 
acts  of  injustice  or  oppression  exerdsed  towards  them 
l^  thrar  governors. 

'  These  districts  are:  1st,  Uda  Nuwara;  2d,  Yali 
Nuwara ;  3d,  Dumbara ;  4tb,  Pansiya  Pattu ;  ■  5th, 
Matale;  6th,  Haraseya  Pattu;  7th,  Tun  parrahe; 
8th,  Hewa  harta ;  Qth,  Uwa.  Their  power  is  so  gr^t^ 
as  to  cause  the  removal,  or  even  the  destruction  of 
^ose  whom  they  may  discover  to  have  acted  unjustly 
towards  them. 

Q.  Have  the  priests  any  concern  in  the  govenunent 
of  the  country  ? 

A.  The  two  chief  priests,  who  preside  not  only 
over  Uie  priests  of  the  two  great  temples  which  have 
belonged  to  the  dty  of  Candy  from  the  time  of  its 
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edstedce,  but  likewise  over  all  the  Other  priests  in 
Lakdiwa ;  as  well  as  the  Sanga  Raja,  or  Supreme  priests* 
to  whom  those  before  mentioned  are  subordinate ;  and 
milAk  persons  as  are  skilled  in  religious  knowledge; 
may  respectfully  en&eat  and  admonish  His  Miyesty 
OOt  to  depart  from  the '  ten  preseribed  duties  of  a 
Soveragn. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  first  and  second 
Ad^ars?  '    :> 

ji.  For  -the  due  execution  of  the  edict  isnied  "by 
Hhe  Kh^  to  hb  ministers  and  subjects,  as  well  as  for 
His  Majesty's  protection  and  support,  the  first  Adigar 
is  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  valiant  troops 
bdongihg  to  Udu-Gam-Pahe  and.,  Kalu-PuUula  di-: 
sbicts,  which  are  under  his  ownimme£ate  authority* 
and  the  second  Adigar  commands-tbc  no-less  TsKani 
troops  belonging 't6  hfs  own  districts.rf.PaUigaQ-Shhi 
aiid  Katu-PuUuIe.  When  the  Kii^  goes  away  froiiS 
his!  cupital,  one  of  these  Adigars  actompanies- ifaii^ 
and^e  other  remuns  in  charge  of  the  city.  . 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  great  IMsapatis,  or  chieEi 
of  provinces  i 

A.  The  extensive  Disavas  of  Urva  Matale,  Sat 
Ooily,  and  SataraCorie,  are  governed  by  fbnr  Maha 
IDisapatis. 

Q.  How  many  inferior  Disapatis,  or  chie&  iH 
tuborcGn^  districts,  are  there  ? 
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A.  lliere  are  seventeen  infenor  DisafHitiS}  ^nd 
their  disavas  are,  Ist,  Dumbfira;  2(1,  UdupaUta; 
3d,  Bulatgama ;  4th,  Kotmala ;  6^,  Weliasara ; 
6thj  Tambankada;  7  th,  Madakalalapurva ;  6tfa,  Put- 
^Jain;  pth,  Sapara£;ama ;  lOth,  Panama;  llth,  Mun-' 
nessarama;  I2th,  Tambalogarau ;  13th,  Kottiaram; 
14th,MahaMadigeCadda;  l5th,Aliid  MadigeCaddaj 
l6di,  NuwareKalamya;  17th,  Pattipala. 

Q.  Is  the  power  of  the  inferior  Disapatis,  in  Adr 
respective  districts,  equal  to  the  power  of  tiie  Maha  ' 
Disapa^  in  thdra  ?   and  are  they  entitled  to  equal 
honours  from  the  men  of  their  own  districts  ? 

A,  Both  prindpal  and  inferior  Disapatis  recdve 
their  appointments  from  the  King ;  therefore,  there  is 
no  distincdon  of  power  between  them :  each  can 
exercise  authority  in  his  own  disava ;  and  from  first 
to  last,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  honours  pud  to 
them  in  thdr  own  district. 

Q.  What  powers  are  vested  in  the  IKsapatis } 
A.  TTiey  may  hear  cadses  in  thdr  several  districts ; 
and  can  inflict  punishment  by  flogging,  fine,  and 
imprisonment ;  hut  further  than  this,  their  power  does 
not  extend. 

Q.  Can  ea^  t^sapati  try  and  determine  suits 
instituted  in  his  own  districts  ? 

A.  Hiere  are  some  matters  which  the  IMsqmliv 
can  try  and  determine  in  their  own  districts,  and  others 
upon  which  they  cannot  decide. 
2  H 
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Q.  Are  there  any  written  instructions  to  the  IMsa- 
patisj  defining  what  cases  they  can,  and  what  they 
cannot,  try  and  determine  in  their  own  ^tricts  ? 

A.  There  are  books  that  contain  a  specification  of 
the  matters  which  they  can,  as  well  as  of  those  wluch 
they  cannot,  dedde  finally. 

Q.  If  a  person  should  find  himself  i^^eved  by  a 
decision  of  the  Disapati,  can  he  represent  the  matter 
to  the  King?  and  what  is  the  form  of  proceeding,  in 
such  a  case  ? 

A.  If  a  Disapad  has  given  an  unjust  decree  (^nst 
any  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  d'istrict,  the  injured 
person  may  represent  the  circumstances  to  the  King ; 
and  it  is  usual,  upon  such  an  occasion,  to  state  the 
£act  through  the  two  Adigars :  nevertheless,  in  some 
instances,  the  information  is  communicated  through 
the  persons  who  are  in  attendance  upon  the  Kii^. 
If  the  complainants  fail  of  accomplishing  thdr  purpose 
by  the  means  above  mentioned,  they  repair  to  the  court 
in  front  of  the  pale  of  the  King's  palace,  where,  pro- 
strating themselves  at  full  length,  and  striking  thdr 
children,  to  make  them  cry,  they,  with  loud  vocifera- 
tions, call  out  for  redress. 

Q.  Have  the  IMsapatis  the  power  of  trying  and 
determining  capital  cases  ? 

A.  Were  they  vested  with  this  power,  there  would 
be  no  need  either  of  a  King,  or  of  those  imnisters 
who  compose  the  Courts  of  Justice ;  but  so  fiu  from 
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one  single  Disapati  possessing  the  power  of  tiying  and 
detennining  crimes  punishable  with  death,  tlus  powra 
does  not  exist  even  in  the  whole  uiuted  assembly  of 
the  Judges. 

Q.  If  th^  have  not  that  power,  by  whom  is  a 
sentence  of  death  passed  i 

A,  No  one  can  be  put  to  death  without  the  consent 
of  the  King. 

Q.  Is  there  any  distinct  form  of  trying  persons  for 
crimes  punishable  with  death  ? 

A.  There  is  an  equitable  mode  of  administering 
justice  in  cases  of  thb  nature ;  which  are  investigated 
by  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  King  and  the  before- 
mentioned  jutUcial  chiefe. 

Q.  What  crimes  are  punishable  with  death  ? 

A.  Those  who  have  molested,  persecuted,  or  killed 
their  parents,  teachers,  priests,  or  any  other  persons ; 
those  who  have  committed  offences  agtunst  the  King ; 
those  who  have  broken  down  the  boa-trees,  or  de&ced 
the  dagabs ;  those  who  have  stolen  things  belon^g 
to  Boodho,  to  the  gods,  .and  to  the  King ;  tlueves  who 
plunder  villages ;  tiiieves  who  rob  on  the  road : — the 
perpetrators  of  such  crimes  as  these,  are  put  to 
death. 

Q.  What  slighter  punishments  are  awarded  for 

lesser  offences  ? 

2h2 
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A.  llie  criinhuls  are  punistied  according  to  die 
nature  of  the  ofience,  either  by  cutting  off  th«r  hands, 
feet}  ears,  or  noses ;  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  fetters ; 
in  some  cases,  red  flowers  and  the  bones  of  oxen  are 
suspended  about  the  body  of  the  culprit,  whose  hands 
being  tied  behind  his  back,  he  is  flowed  until  the  skin 
comes  off  upon  ^e  ratan>  and  is  dien  conducted 
tiiron^  the  four  prinripid  streets,  preceded  by  the 
drum  of  punishment,  which  is  beaten  as  he  goes  aloi^, 
and  he  himself  is  made  to  proclaim  the  crime  of 
wtudi  he  iias  been  guilty.  Somedmes,  sueh  convicts 
are  sent  to  the  vilU^es  where  ferns  are  preraknt; 
namely,  Bintaina^  BaduUa,  and  TeUpaiha.  These  are 
the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  perpetrators  of  crimes 
not  cajntfll.   , 

Q.  Is  £vorce  admitted  amongst  the  Ceylonese  ? 

A.  A  mfln  and  woman  who  have  been  united  In 
marriage  with  the  knowledge  of  their  parents  and. 
relations,  and  according  to  the  Ceylonese  custom, 
which  requires  that  they  should,  on  the  weddingH]i^, 
place  themselves  on  a  platform  called  the  Magul  Fo- 
ruwa,  and  have  their  marriage  hands  joined  together 
by  a  thread,  cannot  become  separated  at  their  own 
'  pleasure.  If  the  man  obtain  a  divorce,  it  must  be  \if 
proving,  to  the  satis&ction  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  either 
tiiat  his  wife>  6uling  in  tiie  respect  and  reverence  due  to 
a  husband,  has  spoken  to  him  in  an  unbecomii^  man- 
'  ner ;  or  that,  being  void  of  attachment  to  turn,  she  has 
bestowed  upon  another  that  afiecUon  and  regard  to 
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irtitdi  he  was  entitled ;  or  that  she  midntaiBfl  an  inter- 
course with  a  gallant,  and  lavishes  upon  him  the  eara- 
ingt  of  her  husband : — on  her  being  convicted,  befiare 
a  Court  of  Justice,  of  such  conduct  as  tiie  above,  or 
of  anjr  other  improper  conduct,  he  will  be  permitted 
to  abandfm  her. 

Q.  For  what  fiiults,  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
may  the  wife  sue  for  and  obtiun  a  divorce  bom  him } 

A.  If,  bang  destitute  of  love  and  affection  for  his 
w&tf  he  mthholds  &om  her  the  wearing  apparel  and 
omam«its  smtable  to  her  rank ;  if  he  does  not  pro- 
vide her  with  food  of  such  a  quaUty  as  she  has  a  ri^t 
to ;  if  be  neglects  to  acquire  money  by  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  other  honourable  means ;  if,  a9S9r 
dating  mth  other  women,  he  squanders  bis  proper^ 
upon  them ;  if  he  ntakes  a  practice,  of  committing 
other  improper  and  d^rading  acts,  such  as  stealing, 
l^ng,  or  drinking  intoxicating  liquors ;  if  he  treat  his 
wife  as  a  slave,  and  at  the  same  time  behaves  respect- 
fully to  other  women ;  on  proof  of  his  delinqueni^, 
before  the  above-mentioned  Court,  the  wife  may  ob- 
tiun  a  divorce. 

Q.  What  forms  are  observed  upon  such  occasions  ? 

A.  He  fault  or  guilt  of  the  woman  having  been 
proved,  the  husband  is  separated  &om  her  in  th^  fol- 
lowing manner : — ^The  things  given  by  the  parents  of 
the  woman,  as  her  portion,  on  the  day  of  marriage, 
together  with  the  property]  acquired  by  the  hujjba^ 
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durii^  the  period  of  thdr  union,  are  brought  into  the 
Court :  the  former  is  then  given  to  the  wife,  and  the 
latter  is  divided  into  two  equal  shares,  of  which  the 
husband  gets  one,  and  his  wife  the  other.  But,-beside8 
this,  the  husband  is  likewise  obliged  to  give,  out  of  his  own 
share,  a  sum  sufficient  to  defiray  his  wife's  eiqienses  for 
the.  ensuing  six  months.  As  soon  as  this  distoibudon 
has  been  made,  they  become  separated. — ^Wben  the 
husband  has  been  in  the  wrong,  and  proof  of  lus  de- 
Bnquency  established,  every  thing  is  divided  in  manner 
above  mentioned,  and  the  children  are  delivered  over 
to  him :  after  which  the  divorce'  is  complete. 

Q.  Can  a  IKsapati  efifect  a  divorce  on  Us  own  an- 
'  thority  alone  ? 

A.  It  is  absolutdy  out  of  the  power  of  anyDisi^nti 
to  separate,  le¥;aUy>  &  man  and  his  wife. 

Q.  Can  dther  of  the  divorced  parties  marry  agun? 
A.  Persons  who  have  been  divorced  by  the  sentence 
of  a  Court  of  Justice,  in  the  manner  above  stated,  are 
'  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  children  of  such  persons  } 
A.  Notmthstanding  the  cUvorce  of  thdr  parents, 
the  children  are,  according  to  established  usage,  en- 
titled to  inherit  both  their  landed  and  personal  pro- 
perty. In  the  case,  however,  of  their  parents*  mar- 
rying again,  one  half  of  that  property  is,  upon  such 
occasion,   transferred  to  the    children  of  the  first 
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marriage.  If  there  is  no  issue  from  the  second  marriage^ 
the  remainder  of  (heir- property  reverts  to  the  children 
of  the  first;  othermse  it  goes  to  the  children  of  the 
second. 

.    Q.  Is  bigamy  permitted  amongst  .the  Cingalese? 

A.  It  18,  and  it  is  not.  When  a  man^  -possessed  of  an 
hereditary  estate,  consisting  of  fields,- gardens,  money,- 
qnd  grun,  has  had  no  children  by  his  wife ;  if  she  be 
a  woman  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and. of  a  sensible 
and  compassionate  turn  of  mind,  she  mil  make  suit- 
able reflection  upon  the  circumstances  .of  the -case; 
audi  in  order  to  prevent  the  family  from  being  extinct, 
she  will  solicit  her  hMsband  to  take  another  wife.  In 
such  an  event,  it  appears,  by  the  Books/  that  he  may, 
vrith  propriety,  contract  a  second  marriage :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  though  the  wife  should  have  pro- 
duced no  children,  if  she  decline  giving  her  consent 
to  bis  marrying  again,  he  cannot  have  recourse  to 
that  measure.. 

Q.  Can  married  men  openly  keep  concubines  ? 

ji.  Neither  openly  nor  secretiy  can  they  have  an 
intercourse  with  other  women :  such  a  practice  is  most 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  books  which  contain  the  tenets 
of  the  religion  ofBoodho. 

Q.  If,  where  there  are  a  number  of  brothers,  one  oi 
^em  marries,  can  the  rest,  with  the  knowledge  of 
each  other,  have  intercourse  with  the  married  brother's 
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«ife?  and  whether  is  such  a  practice  reckoned  pn^, 

or  improper,  amongst  the  Gngalese  ? 

^.  Neither  with  nor  withoat  the  knowlec^  of  eadi 
other  are  they  permitted  to  have  any  undue  intercourse 
irith  the  married  brother's  wife :  such  a  practice  is  not 
only  looked  upon,  amongst  the  Cingalese,  as  extremdy 
improper,  but  it  is  likewise  considered  by  them  as  a 
hnnous  crime.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  must  how- 
ever be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  some  fxilisfa  men 
amongst  whom  this  disreputable  custom  does  prevtdl. 


Q.  When  a  man  has  married,  does  he,  after  p 
t)ie  first  night  with  his  wife,  give  her  to  be  enjoyed  by 
his  brothers  in  succession,  and  then  resume  die  func- 
tions of  a  husband  himself  i  Is  such  a  custom  confined 
to  the  tribe  of  Nagaram  Karas  *,  or  does  it  l&ewise 
prevail  amongst  the  Vellales  ? 

ji.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  two  tribes  4^ 
Vellales  and  Nagaram  Karas,  there  is  not  a  mngle  poson 
who  has  even  heard  of  such  a  practice,  wUeh  is 
equally  scandalous  and  illegal. 

Q.  Is  it  customary,  amongst  the  Cingalese,  to 
make  written  mils,  bequeathing  their  property  to  their 
cluldren  and  grand-children  ?  uid  in  what  form  ue 
8)lch  nills  drawn  out  i 

A.  When  a  man's  death  approaches,  he  may,  in 


«  General  nsme  for  ill  those  who  ire  sot  of  tlie  R^as', 
or  VeMe  cast. 
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the  presence  of  some  persons  of  respectatnlity,  bequeafh 
iaa  proper^,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  to  his  chil- 
drm  or  grand-children,  to  the  purpose  of  chari^,  to 
those  who  have  administered  medicine  and  support  to 
lum  during  his  illness,  or  to  any  other  person  or 
persona  whom  he  chooses  to  make  his  heirs,  of  what* 
ever  rank  or  condition. 

Q.  Who  are  entitled  to  inherit  the  property  of 
persons  that  die  childless,  and  intestate  i  and  by  what 
d^rees  of  consanguinity,  or  aEBni^,  is  the  succession 
to  such  property  regulated  ? 

j4.  The  followingare  the  persons  successively  en- 
tlfled  to  inherit  such  estates : — 

1  St.  The  parents  of  the  deceased. 

2d.  His  brothers  and  sisters. 

3d.  Their  children. 

4tb.  His  nearest  paternal  and  maternal  relations. 

5th.  His  vnfe. 

6th.  Her  nearest  relation. 
In  fiulure  of  all  these  heirs,  his  property  becomes 
Bajastha,  and  goes  to  the  lUng. 

Q.  In  what  manner,  and  by  whom,  were  the  Naga- 
ram  Karas  lirst  distributed  into  classes }  By  whom 
was  that  cast  constituted,  and  in  what  books  is  an]K 
account  of  these  classes  contained  } 

A,  lliroughout  the  whole  cast  of  Nagaram  Karas  t 

f  HiOK  who  work  in  leather,  and  perform  other  vi)e  offices. 
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no  class  can  be  seen  or  heard  of,  byai^petsoBSjSolow 
as  the  Chandalas ;  ther^re,  the  class  of  Gidiala-Pam  * 
Badayo  ranks  above  them ;  the  I^oavas  f  oompoee 
the  third  class ;  and  the  RiDnaduias;(!  the  fourth. 

These  are  the  gradations  of  rank  established  amongst 
Uie  Xagaram  Karas. 

The  Vellales  are  one  of  the  four  hig^  casts,  wMch 
raak  in  the  following  order : — 
-   1.  Raja  Wanse,  or  cast  of  Kii^. 

2.  Brachamana  Wanse,  or  cast  of  Merchants. 

3. '  Welande  Waose^  or  cast  of  Merchants- ' 

4.  Go^Wanse,  or  cast  of  Cultivators. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  Kalpa  y,  wh&i 
all  men  were  upon  an  equality,  there  were  such  fre- 
quent disputes  amongst  them,  that,  in  order  to  tami- 
nate  their  differences,  they  agreed  amongst  themselves 
to  elect  Maha  Samatta'to  the  sovereign^.  This  King 
appointed  those  who  were  then  in  the  exerdse  of  cer- 
tom  trades  and  professions,  to  certain  classes,  corre- 
sponding to  the  occupations  in  which  they  were  at 
that  time  engaged ;  and  there  was  founded  the  cast  of 
Nagaram  Karas,  which  has  existed  in  the  same  maoner 
ever  since.  Thb  subject  is  treated  of  in  the  books 
entitled  Sara  Sangrahe. 

*  Those  who  are  employed  in  burying  corpses,  or  in  remoring 
dead  carcases  of  elephants,  &c 

f  Paduavas  carry  palanquiitB,  Ac 

%  Paanaduras  are  elephant  and  hone  keepers,  and  g">n 
.  cutters. — This  is  a  very  incomplete  account  of  the  cast  of  Nagaram 
Karas,  which  is  subdivided  into  a  much  greato  nuiidier  of  classes. 

I  At  the  renewal  or  re-production  of  the  wwid. 
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'  Q.  What  persons,  of  the  tribie  of  Kagantm  Karas, 
can  be  nominated  to  the  priesthood  ? 

A.  It  is  not  stated,  in  anjr  of  the  books,  that  no 
person  of  the  cast  of  Nagaram  Karas  can  become  a 
member  of  the  priesthood.  Nevertheless,  there  is  now, 
in  the  Candiah  territories,  a  prohilntion  agunst  the 
ordinalion  of  low  Nagaram  Karas. 

Q.  Can  a  priest  live  as  a  layman  ? 
A^  It  is  a  heinous  crime,  according  to  the  religion 
of  Boodho,  for  any  priest  to  live  after  the  manner  of  a 
'  layman  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  strictest  injune- 
'  tion  agfunst  such  a  practice  appears  in  all  the  hooks 
which  contain  the  doctrine  of  Boodhoisni.  Such  a 
scandalous  action  cannot,  therefore,  be_  committed. 

Q.  By  whom  are  priests  appointed?  and  what  are 
the  usual  ceremonies  practised  upon  such  occasions  ? 

A.  Boodho^  the  Teacher  of  the  three  worlds,  has 
dictated  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  preparatory  to, 
and  at,  the  ordination  of  a  priest:  namely,  when  a 
person  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  priest,  he  must  repair 
to  the  wihara  *,  and  communicate  his  wish  to  one  of 
the  prindpal  priests  of  that  wihara,  who,  after  having 
ascertuned  that  he  is  property  qualified  for  the  office, 
will  deliver  him  over  to  a  clever  Karmmacharin- 
Wahanse  f,  desiring  the  latter  to  exercise  the  candidate 


*  Temple. 

■)-  A  priest  well  versed  in  tfae  ordinaacea  of  religiu 
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in  tbo«e  matters  witii  wUch  it  ti  neoessary  thiA  he 
should  be  acquunted,  previoiuty  to  lus  bdng  ordaioed- 
After  he  has  been  suffidently  instructed,  ihe  cUef- 
priest,  and  twen^  other  priests,  having  assembled  in 
the  Pojra  G^  *,  die  candidate  is  to  be  brought  into  the- 
middle  of  the  room,  and  the  foUowii^  questions  ave 
to  be  put  to  him  by  the  same  Karmmat^arin  Wahanse : 
""  Have  you  any  incurable  leprosy  f  or,  are  you  affected 
with  ulcers,  cutaneous  erupUons,  consumption,  ta 
possession  by  devils  ?'*-^-On  being  thus  questioned,  if 
he  be  Bul^ect  to  no  such  distempers*  he  will  Ttftf  to 
this  effect :  "  My  Lord,  I  am  not  afl^cted  with  ather 
of  the  five  species  of  incurable  borders,  respecting 
which  you  have  questioned  me." — ^He  is  then  to  be 
further  asked ;  1st,  "  Are  you  a  person  &ee  from  the 
bonds  of  slavery?  2.  Are  you  involved  in  debt  ?  3.  Are 
you  a  messenger  of  the  King?  4.  Have  you  obtained 
the  consent  of  your  parents?  9.  Have  you  completed 
your  twentieth  year  ?  6.  Are  you  prorided  with  a  cup, 
and  with  the  survunu  or  priestiy  garment  ?"  On  bdng 
asked  these  questions,  he  must  salute  the  priests,  and 
reply  in  the  negative  to  the  three  first,  and  in  tiie 
affirmative  to  the  three  last :  after  which  he  is  qualified 
to  become  a  member  of  the  priesthood.  This  exami- 
nation being  ended,  the  candidate's  hair  is  all  shaved 
off,  and  his  body  besmeared  over  with  turmeric,  as 
well  as  with  sandal  powder  and  other  perfumes ;  dressed 

'  A  ^laciouB  building  in  the  ci^  of  Candy,  ^tproprtated  to 
this  and  other  religions  pur[>o«ea. 
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in  rich  dodiea,  and  decorated  with  costly  OTnaments. 
He  is  then  mounted  on  an  ahare  or  elephant,  and  con- 
ducted in  procession  through  the  four  principal  streets, 
preceded  by  flags,  umbrellas,  and  instruments  of 
muuc.  Sometimes  the  King,  the  two  Adigars,  and 
the  four  Maha  INsapatis,  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinue, 'grace  this  ceremony  with  their  presence,  -and 
confer  the  same  honours  on  the  cantUdate  as  those  to 
which  tlie  60vereign  is  entitled  at  his  coronation.  Hu 
candidate  is  then  reconducted  to  the  B<^  G^,  where 
some  further  questions,  on  points  of  religion,  are  put 
to  him,  and  he  is  then  finally  ordained. 

Q.  Can  an  orduned  priest  relinquish  die  priesthood, 
and  become  a  laymui  ? 

ji.  If  a  person,  ordiuned  in  tiie  manner  above 
roMitioDed,  be  afterwards  desirous  of  relinquishing  the 
priesthood,  he  may,  witii  the  knowledge  and  concur- 
rence of  the  principal  priest  of  the  temple  to  which  he 
belongs,  divest  himself  of  his  survunu,  and  resume  the 
dress  and  occupations  of  a  layman.  That  this  is  prac* 
ticable,  appears  in  the  Books. 


N.  B.  TTie  preceding  brief  account,  by  question  and 
answer,  of  some  of  the  laws  and  usages  existing  and 
prevailing  in  the  CoTidian  territories,  was  written  On 
the  12tk  ofjugust,  1769. 
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A  Regulation  of  Government  to  consolidate  the 
several  Regulations  for  collecting  Export  and  Import 
Duties  levied  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  By  Order  of 
the  Council,  June  \Q,  1813. 

Whereas  it  it  expedient,  that  the  various  RegolatiMS 
now  in  force,  for  collecting  the  Duties  of  Imports  and 
Exports,  should  be  consolidated,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions ;  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  is  picued 
to  declare  and  enact,— 

1st.  That  all  former  regulations,  relative  to  the  coUectioa 
of  the  Duties  of  Customs,  shall,  from  and  af^r  the  tenth 
day  of  July  next,  stand  repealed. 

2d.  That  from  and  after  the  said  day,  the  Duties  on  A\ 
goodd  imported  or  exported,  at  any  port  of  tfan  island, 
(except  such  articles  as  are  herein  specially  prohibited) 
shall  be  levied  according  to  the  rates  set  forth  in  the  Schc- 
dules  hereunto  annexed ;  viz. 

3d.  The  Schedule  marked  A,  for  the  Duties  on  Goods 
Imported. 

4th.  The  Schedule  marked  B,  for  the  Duties  oo  Goods 
Exported. 

2th.  That  goods  carried  coastways  shall  be  liable  to 
Export  Duties,  but  not  to  any  further  duty  on  being  landed. 

6th.  That  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  goods,  on 
which  the  said  duties  are  to  he  levied,  the  present  tarifls 
shall  continue  in  force;  and  that  Commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  by  Government,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  such 
periods  as  may  be  necessary;  who,' after  consulting  with 
the  best-informed  merchants,  shall  make  such  alterations 
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as  they  may  deem  fit;  which  alterations  shall  be  publbhed, 
for  general  information. 

7lh.  As  to  articles  of  import,  not  enumerated  in  the 
tariS^  and  for  which  an  average  price  cannot  conveniently 
be  fixed,  the  importer  thereof  shall  furnish  a  list  of  such 
articles,  together  with  the  sum  (in  Ceylon  currency)  at  which 
he  would  disposeof  each  and  every  such  article;  and  the  said 
list  shall  be  advertised,  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  such 
public  and  conspicuous  places  as  may  be  appointed  :  during 
which  period,  it  shall  be  lawliil  for  any  person  to  bid  for 
the  s^d  goods,  on  the  terms  of  taking  the  whole  together^ 
and  paying  ready  money;  and  the  highest  bidder,  (not 
oCTering  less  than  the  price  stipniated  in  the  importer's 
list)  sha1!,-at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  bedeclared  the 
purchaser:  in  which  case,  the  duties  upon  the  goods  shall 
be  computed  on  the  amount  of  such  ofTer;  otherwise,  the 
computation  shall  be  upon  the  prices  contained  in  the 
importer's  list:  provided,  that'if  such  goods>  not  enume- 
rated in  the  lariff,  shall  amount,  in  value,  to  more  than  ten 
thousand  rix-dollars  in  the  importer's  estimate,  the  said  list 
shall  not  be  published  without  the  permission  of  the 
Comptroller- General  of  the  Customs,  or  his  Deputy, 

Bth.  When  any  quantity  of  imported  goods,  partly  of  a 
description  enumerated  in  the  tariffs^  and  partly  not  enu- 
merated, shall  not  exceed  in  value  one  thousand  rix-dollars 
in  the  whole,  the  importer  may,  at  his  option,  either  pay 
duty  according  to  the  tarifiT,  and  advertise  the  rest,  as  in  the 
7lh'  clause  is  specified ;  or  advertise  the  entire  investment 
in  one  list ;  in  order  that  the  duties  may  be  levied  thereon, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  last-mentioned 
clause. 

9th.  East-India  sbips  direct  from  Europe^  and  ships 
direct  from  China,  shall  be  permitted,  on  appUcation  for 
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ttut  purpoK,  to  land  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  their  invctt- 
mentSj  and  expose  the  same  to  sale;  and  to  re-ship  the- 
goods  ondUposed  of,  duty  free;  paying  duty  upon  such  at 
■haJl  be  sold,  according  to  the  tariff,as  to  all  articles  thereii^ 
xientioDcd}  and  for  other  articles  upon  the  sales ;  an  account 
whereof,  verified  upon  oath,  shall  be  exhibited  to  the 
Cuatom-Maater,  or  Comptroller. 

lOth.  Articles  imported,  not  eBomerated  in  the  taii^ 
and  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  500  rix-dollart,  may,  at 
the  option  of  the  owner,  either  be  valued  by  advertisements, 
IB  herein  before  provided,  or  by  the  Custom-Master,  sub- 
ject to  the  revision  of  the  Comptroller] , and  the  like  mode 
of  valuation  is  also  hereby  declared  applicable  to  goods  of 
any  amount ;  being  for  the  use  of  the  importer,  and  not  for 
sale. 

1  tth.  Cloths,  in  general,  shall  be  valued  by  appraisement, 
to  be  made  by  the  Government  Appraiser,  in  the  proportion 
heretofore  accustomed;  viz.  fifteen  per  cent,  under  the  retail 
prices :  and  in  case  the  merchant  shall  think  himself 
aggrieved,  three  appraisers  shall  be  appointed;  one  on  the 
part  of  Government,  one  on  the  part  of  the  merchant,  and 
one  to  be  mutually  chosen  by  the  Custom-Master  and  the 
merchant;  which  appraisers  shall  be  sworn  to  deliver  m 
just  valuation :  and  the  decision  of  any  two  of  the  said 
three  persons  shall  be  final. 

18th.  With  respect  to  all  imported  and  non-enumerated 
goods,  subject  to  be  valued  by  being  put  up  for  sale,  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  Comptroller-General,  or  Deputy  Comp- 
troller, or,  in  their  absence,  to  the  Custom  Master,  that 
any  such  goods  have,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  said  regulation,  been  advertised  for  tale 
below  the  &ir  wholesale  price,  it  shall  be  in  the  option  of  the 
said  offiqe^  icfpectively  to  direct  that  the  true  wholesale 
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value'  of  tuch  goods  shall  be  ascertained  by  appntisement, 
in  such  maoaer  as  is  provided  in  the  preceding  clause. 

13th.  No  goods  shall  be  landed  from  vessels  arriving  in 
any  port  of  this  island,  uatil  the  cargo  shall  have  been 
reported  at  the  Custom-house,  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. 

I4th.  No  goods,  subject  to  duty,  shall  be  landed  or 
shipped  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  but  personal 
b*SS^ge,  to  the  extent  of  two  trunks  and  two  parcels,  and 
no  more,  for  each  person,  shall  be  permitted  to  pass,  at  all 
Convenient  hours,  on  being  duly  searched. 

15th.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  ship  or  vessel  to  leave 
any  port  of  this  island,  without  a  port  clearance;  and  if 
the  Commander,  or  principal  person  in  charge  of  any  ship 
or  vessel,  shall  presume  to  depart  from  any  port  in  this 
island,  without  a  port  clearance,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour ;  and  be  punishable  by  fine,  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  rix~dollars,  and  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  two 
months,  on  conviction  before  any  Sitting  Magistrate,  in 
whose  jurisdiction  such  person  afterwards  shall  be  found. 

*  l6th.  Charges  of  anchorage  to  be  paid  by  the  different 
classes  of  merchant  ships  and  vessels  anchoring  in  the 
ports  of  this  island,  shall  be  according  to  the  annexedTable 
(C) ;  and  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  that  the  port  clearance 
shall  be  the  proper  and  the  sole  sufficient  voucher  to 
authenticate  the  payment  of  the  stud  dues. 

17th.  The  exportation  of  copper  coin  is  strictly  prohi- 
bited ;  and  it  is  further  enacted,  that  any  copper  coin, 
exported,  or  attempted  to  be  exported  from  tbis  island, 
exceediag  in  value  sixty  fanams,  shall  be  confiscated.' 

18th.  The  exportation  of  cinnamon,  without  the  licence 
of  the  Governor,    is    prohibited,   except  a  quantity  not 
exceeding 'ten  pounds,  being  bonajide  for  the  vefsel's  use. 
3i 
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19th.  The  importation  of  the  following  articles,  wlthoat 
a  special  licence  from  the  Governor,  is  prohibited; 
namely,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  lead,  ammunition, 
and  aims. 

SOth.  All  articles  prohibited  by  the  above  clauses,  Noa. 
]  8  and  1 9,  which  shall  be  shipped  or  landedwithout  licence, 
and  assembled  to  be  passed  the  Custom-boas^  in  a  olan- 
destinc  manner,  shall  be  confiscated. 

31st.  All  goods  liable  to  pay  duties,  which  shall  be 
shipped  before  duties  are  paid;  and  all  goods  landed  and 
attempted  to  be  removed  from  the  landing-place,  without 
passing  through  the  Custom-house,  and  paying  the  Import 
duties,  shall  be  confiscated. 

22d.  All  goods  subject  to  duty,  exported  from  any  port 
of  this  island,  shall  be  entered  in  the  port  clearance.  All 
goods,,  subject  to  duty,  not  so  entered,  shall  be  confiscated. 

S3d.  Every  commander,  or  principal  person,  in  charge 
of  a  ship  or  vessel,  who  shall  be  proved  to  have  been  privy 
to  any  act  which,  by  the  foregoing  clauses,  subjects  the 
goods  to  confiscation,  as  aforesaid,  shall  himself  be  subject 
to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  the  value  of  the  confiscated  goods. 

54th.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  revenue  officer, 
having  a  warrant  under  the  band  of  the  Comptroller,  or 
Deputy  Comptroller,  or,  in  thetr  absence,  of  the  Custom 
Master  for  that  purpose,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  enter  on  board  any  merchant  ship  or 
vessel,  being  within  the  limits  of  any  part  on  this  island, 
to  search  for  prohibited  goods,  or  for  any  goods  liable  to 
pay  duties  on  exportation,  but  which  may  be  shii^>ed 
without  such  duties  having  been  paid ;  and  there  to  remain 
during  tbe  stay  of  such  ship  or  vessel  in  the  port,-  or  for 
such  period  as  may  be  thought  necG«sary  for  preventing  any 
illegal  proceedings. 
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95th.  That  ail  persons  shipping  or  landing  any  goods 
hereby  prohibited,  or  on  which  the  duties  shall  not  have 
been  paid;  or  receiving  the  same  oii  board,  or  on  shore j 
or  in  either  situation  obstructing,  or  molesting  any  revenue 
officer^  in  the  execution  of  his  duty ;  or  bribing,  or  offering 
to  bribe,  any  such  officer;  or  knowingly  assisting  in  any 
such  acts, — shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  the  next 
Sitting  Magistrate,  be  liable  to  fine,  not  exceeding  £fty 
rix-dollars,  and  imprisonment,  not  esceeding  two  months, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  misdemeanour. 

S6th.  For  the  convenience  of  merchants,  goods  may  be 
landed  and  lodged  at  the  Custom-houses  at  Colombo,  Poiat- 
de-Galle,  or  Trincomal^,  with  the  view  of  being  again 
re-exported  from  the  island;  and  may  remain  so  deposited 
for  the  period  of  four  months,  without  any  other  charge 
than  that  of  rent  for  warehouse-room,  at  reasonable  rates. 
But  after  the  expiration  of  the  above-mentioned  period, 
such  goods,  if  still  unremoved,  shall  be  considered  ^  finally 
imported ;  and  shall  be  chargeable  with  duty  accordingly. 
37th.  Alt  persons  giving  information  which  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  any  breach  of  these  Regulations,  shall 
be  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  properly  seized  :  provided 
the  person  seizing  such  property,  or  giving  such  informa- 
tion as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  either  Sitting  Magistrate,  or 
Custom  Master  of  the  port. 

S8th.  That  in  carrying  the  present  regulation  into  effecti 
and  in  all  matters  of  detail,  falling  under  the  provisions  of 
the  same,  the  Comptroller,  Deputy  Comptrollers,  Custom 
Masters,  and  all  other  officers  whom  it  may  concern,  shall 
be  guided  by  such  instructions  as  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  established  by  authority  of  Government. 

29th.  Every  part  of  any  former  regulation  or  order,  which 
contradicts  the  provisions  of  this  regulation,  is  hereby 
repealed. 
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SCHEDULE  (A.)— IMPORTS. 

Cloth     "* 7i  P"  o^^  *^  Tskwem 

Grain  of  all  K»ts l    per  cent,  ad  nlorem. 

British,  China,  and  India  goods,    S    per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
All  other  goodi  -  .    . '  .    .    .    6   per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

CattHe,  live  stock,  and  aU  articles  i'^°  P^^  °°  ^""^V'  *'^  ^'^  "^P" 
ofwearingapparej  ready  made<  '^°"  of  hor»^,  v-h.ch  aretota 
,        .  1      charged  with  a    duty  of  25 

forpnvateuse      ....      I  *  ' 

I.     rix-dollan  a  head. 

'      SCHEDULE  (B).^EXPORTS. 

Arack     ', 8  rtx-dollan  per  leager. 

Arreca-nut,  uncut  .    .    ,    .    <     10  rix-dollars  per  amonam. 

Ditto,      cut 10  rix-dollars  per   amooam  of 

eight  parrahs. 
Tobacco*,  let  »ort      .      ...     30  rix-dollars  per  candy. 
Ditto,  2d  scat 3?  rix-doUars  per  ditto. 

TOBACCO  PKOH  JAFFNAPATAU  : 

TheGalIe'ass(»tment  ....    27  rix-dollan  per  ditto 
The  Acheen  assortment    ...    27  lix-doHan  per  ditto. 
The  Travancore  auoitment  ■    ■    30  rix-dollars  per  ditto— whoi 
alloved  to  be  expirted  by 
•  merchants,  and  not  on  ac- 

count of  the  Government 
contract. 
Calamander-wood,  ream-vood, 

satin-wood,  and  ebony-wood,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Palmyre  reapers  and  rafters  .  .  2S  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Planki,  staves,  and  every  sort  of 

timber 10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     . 

Sbdls  fished  at  TrincomaI6  .  .  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  ascer- 
tained agreeably  to  the  mode 
established  in  the  exceptiosi 
No.  5  of  tbb  Regulation. 

Upon  an  uitbcntic  certificate  bdng  pmdoeed  at  the  Cbief  SecrctuT'i  oflost 
IDprove  thai  tobacco,  tbe  growtfa  sud  produce  of  the  British  tettlcmaUi  on 
Ceylon,  has  been  actually  and  bond  Jide  landed  and  disposad  of  [n  d>e 
marLeti  of  the  Island  of  Java,  the  tale  of  Mauriliui,  the  CKf»  at  Good 
Hope,  or  in  any  towns  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  a  dnw-twA  of  two- 
thirds  of  die  CuMom-hoiuedutiei,  levied  upon  the  eipoet  of  tha  sHtlobacca, 
will  b«  paid  to  the  martiiant  tint  eiponed  it,  er  to  bis  Sfent. 
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Salt  fiib,  jBgay,  gingdee  wed 
and  oil,  illepay  leed  and  ml, 
raargon  seed  and  oil,  fruits 
sndrooti  of  all  aorta,  with  the 
exception  of  cho;r''^'°^     ■    ■    10  per  cent,  ad  ralnem, 

{Prom  Calpenteen,  Pntlam,  Joff* 
DBpatam,  Manar,  Vertative, 
andMolletivo,  10  per  cent) 
elcewheie  5  per  cent,  ad  n- 
lorem. 

Grain  of  all  lorts 1  per  cenL  ad  Talaretn. 

All  goodi  not  enumerated  abore,    s  per  cent,  ad  ralotetii> 
All  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
heaag  ready  made  for  prirate 
we,  and  provisions  for  imme- 
dlale  coDsumptjoa  ....    To  pa^Do  doty. ' 

N.  B.  Goods,  the  prodoce  (rf  this  island,  exported  coattwi^>  to 
pay  the  Esport-dnty,  bat  no  fnrtber  duty  on  beii^  landed.— -AH 
gooda  FK-exporled  having  paid  an  Import-du^,  to  be  sobject  Jb 
no  other. 

SCHEDULE  (C.) 

Of  Anchorage  Duts  payahit  by  MerchoHl  Sh^  aid  Pissels, 

Venels  of  400  tons'or  upwards RixdoU!  30    0 

IKtto,  of  200,  and  under  400 :...  300 

Ditto,  of  too,  and  under  2O0    .     .    .    ; 15    0 

Ditto.                    under  100    ........    :  80 

Dhoneys  with  two  masts 60 

Ditto,  with  one  mast 50 

Manar  and  Jafibadhon^,  when  pasting  from  port  to 
port,  within  those  districts,  or  from  Manar  toJaffilflj 

Kalts,  or  Point  Pedro ;     .     .    .  2    0 

When  clearing  to  other  ports 5    0 


CiDoet  , 


.dbvGoogle 


IMPORTS. 


Taeiff  upon  which  ike  Dotibs  of  Sea  CostoSis  are  to  If 
Uvied,  when  the  Goods  herein  enumerated  are  intpBrled  at 
Ceyhn, 


■s's 
•si 

I 

I 


Rice  Patna 

per  bag 

7 

0.0 

Mooghy  .      .    ■.    . 

ditto 

6 

6.0 

Rame     .... 

ditto 

« 

0.0 

Chittegong    .     .    . 

ditto 

5 

0.0 

Cochin 

Carra             .  .  .    . 

panah 

1 

9.0 

Peweller     . 

Chamba    ? 

Pacherien  S     *     '     ' 

ditto 

2 

0.0 

Cingalese     .      .     . 

ditto 

I 

9.0 

Paddy  Chamba  .... 

ditto 

0 

10. 0 

ditto 

0 

9.0 

Cingalese     .     .      . 

ditto      . 

0 

9.0 

Wheat  Bengal        .      .     . 

bag 

8 

0.0 

Surat    .... 

ditto 

9 

0.0 

Horse  Gram  Bengal     .     . 

ditto 

6. 

0.0 

ditto       . 

7. 

0.0 

Coast  Gram     .      .      .     . 

ditto       . 

4. 

0.0 

Pe«ie 

parrah    . 

2. 

0.0 

Dholl     .     ..... 

ditto 

2. 

0.0 

Pache  Payro    .... 

ditto       . 

2. 

0.0 

Beans 

ditto 

2. 

0.0 

Cambanpoolo,  Kewerie, ' 

'     ditto 

1. 

3.0 

and  all  Grain  not  enu-J 

merated  above.    .     .     . 
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IMPORTS— con  finifttf. 
fflNBj  BBBft,  AND  8PISITS, 

Madma ...  per.pipe     , 

Ditto dozen  . 

Tenerifl^ pipe     . 

Ditto  ...,.,...      .        dozen  . 

Port ,     .     .     .        ^on , 

Ditto dozen  . 

Sherry .     .        gallon . 

Ditto     .     .     ,     ,     .    ^     .       .       ,         dozen  . 
English  Claret  and  Hoclc     .      .      .        ditto    . 

Frendi  Claret  and  all  other  Wines     .  5     ^'"'  ■ 
{     dozen  . 

Beer  iti  Hogsheada '  .        each  ' . 

Ditto per  dozen  . 

Brandy '     gallon . 

Ditto     . -,    '     dozen  , 

JunaieaRuiB     ...      ....        gallon  .- 

Ditto dozen  . 

Bengal  Rum gallon  . 

Ditto dozen  . 

Gin  in  Whole  Cases each    . 

Ditto  in  Half  Cases    ....      ,        each     . 
Leager  Packs  with  Hoops   ....  per  leager  . 

I^cto  ditto half  do. 

Cper  Madeira  pipe? 
Ditto  ditto.      .    .  J„jp„„,t^„  5 

Leager  Staves    ......     .per  100  . 

Ditto  Old    .....    .     .      .  ditto  , 

Hoop  Iron cwt.  . 

Old ditto  . 

Iron  Bars  Flat ' .     .  ditto  . 

Ditto  Square     .     , ditto  . 

Ditto  Round ditto  . 

Copper  Thick  Plate pound  . 

Ditto  ditto  in  Slieet ditto  . 

Ditto  Thin  Sheeting ' diUo  . 

Lead  Sheet ditto  . 


24.  0.0 

400.   0.0 

IS.  0.0 

7.  0.0 
28.  0.0 

7.  0.0 
28.  0.0 
■10.  0.0 

4.  0.0 
15.  0.0 
150.    0.0 


12.   0.0 

5.  0.0 
20.  0.0 

6.  0.0 
20.  0.0 

2.  6.0 
10.  0.0 
30.  0.0 
IS.  0.0 
20.  0.0 
10.  0.0 

14.  0.0 
25.  0.0 
10.  0.0 
30.  0.0 

15.  0.0 


I  .  0.0 
5.  0.0 
8.  0.0 
I  .  0.0 
1  .  0.0 
1.  4.2 
0.  4.1 
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'  TA&IODS  INDIA  ABTICLSS. 

Salt  India  Butter i.  per  pound  .  0.9.0 

f  per  bag  < 
Soft  Sa^BT  Bengal,  1st  Sort  j     each 

tKtto          ditto      2d  Sort    .     .     .per  ditto    .  20.  0.0 

Ditto  Batavia ditto    .  25.  0.0 

IKtto  Cluna ditto    .  20 .   0 . 0 

Sugar  Candy pound .  0.6.0 

Calcando ditto '  .  0.2.2 

Mace .    .     .  ditto    .  25.  0.0 

Ntttm^ -  .      .      .  ditto    .  16.  0.0 

Cloves   . ditto    .  5.0.0 

Wax  Candles ditto    .  1.3.0 

TallowtUtto 100ditto25.  0.0 

Goat  Skins  prepared coige  ,  8.0.0 

Ditto  raw ditto    .  S  .  0 . 0 

Onions,  Garlidc,  dried  Ginger,  Co-'l 

riander  Seed,  Olowa  Seed,   andf  pound.  0.   2.0 

all  kind  of  Gwrjr  Stuff    .     .     .) 

Opium    • ditto    .  20.  0.0 

Cardamom  of  Codun    ■     .     .     .     .  ditto    .  4.0.0 

TertoiM-shell     .     ; ditto    .  8.  0.0 

IKtto  worked i    .  ditto    .  12.  0.0 

Camphor ditto    .  5.0.0 

Ammeneka  (Ml bottle  .  0.8.0 

Sandal  Wood pound  .  0.4.2 

In<%o ditto    .  0.3.0 

Catticambo ditto    .  0.  3.0 

Kaypoo ditto    .  0.6.0 

Soap  common     .......  ditto    .  0.3.0 

Potatoes ditto    .  0.2.0 

Chuoam,  per  75  pairahs,  <»-...  last     ,  10 .  0 . 0 

Empty  Quart  bottles 100     .  20 .  0 . 0 
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EXPORTS. 

Tariff,  upon  whick  the  Dotibs  of  Sea  Costous  aretole 
levied,  u>hen  the  Goods  herein  ermmerated  are  exported 
Jrom  Ceylon, 

Ammeneka  Seed per  panah .  1.6.0 

Airepoo ^       .  candy  .  5.0.0 

Bntks,  letBon 1000    .  120.  0.0 

-  ■ "-  -  2d  £tto ditto     .  60 .   0 . 0 

• Sd  diUo      ......  £tto     .  30 .   0 . 0 

4thditto *tto     .  15 .  0 . 0 

Baakete,  1  st  ditto 100      .  6.0.0 

— . 2d  ditto itto     .  4.0.0 

■  ■■    ■  3d  ditto ditto  2.0.0 

_. . —  4th ditto ditto     .  1.   0.0 

BaaketB  Catt^>etty ditto     .  10 .   5 . 0 

Bolangucs ditto     .  0.    6.0 

Boca  Wajt pound  .  0.6.0 

BetleLeavea 1000    .  0.10.0 

Betle  Flower ,    .  dittp     .  2.0.0 

CoBee pamdi .  6.   0.0 

Cardamom  of  Cejrlon       pound  .  0 .    6.0 

Cocoa-nuts 100      .  2.6.0 

Cocoa-nut  oil measure  0.3.2 

Cocoa-nut  shells  worked    ....  1000   .  125.  0.0 

Copperas candy  .  30.  0.0 

Corsii^os 100      .  4.   3.0 

Cwr,  loose caudy   .  28  .   0 .  0 

Cables^  coils,  and  hawsers      .     .     .  ditto  40 .   0 . 0 

Chunam,  per-  75  parrahs,  or      .       .  .   last  4.0.0 

Cotton,  mideaned pound  .  0 .    1.0 

1    K 
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Cotton,  clesned      t p«r  pounil  .  0.2.0 

Chanks  of  different  sorts     ....  1000    .  166.  6.0 

Chank  rings,  1st  sort ditto     .  10.  0.0 

2d  ditto      ....  ditto     .  5.0.0 

3d  ditto       ....  ditto     .  2.  6.0 

Chillies paiTsh  .  0.  7.2 

Caddecaynuta 1000    .  0.  3.0 

Cai^oonuta ditto     .  fl.  4.0 

Cadjans 100      .  I  .  0.0 

Colaiiccrie pound  .  0.  0.2 

Candle  bark_ ,  bundle.  0.  0.3 

Choya root,  Ut sort     .....  candy   .  120.  0.0 

_2d  ditto ditto     .  80.  0.0 

_3d  ditto  .    .    .    .    .  ditto     .  60.  0.0 

~ .4tli ditto ditto      .  50.  0.0 

Danmer ditto      .  20.  0.0 

Elephants' teeth pound  .  1.  0.0 

Firewood  or  Stickwood     .....  lOOlMUeto    0.  6.0 

Gingelee  seed     ..,,...._  parrah  .  .2.  0.0 

— : — oil.    .........  measure  .0.  6.0 

Gorkas,  dried pound  .  0.  0.2 

C'»««    •    • measure  ,0.  6.0 

Ginger      .     .     .' pound  .  .0.  3.0 

Ghwkms, pidded    ,    .     .     ...  bottle  .  0.  3.0 

HemporHanne pound  .  0.  3.0 

Honey measure  0.  6.0 

Hides  of  bullocks 100      .  20.  0.0 

Illepay  seed    .    .    .    .    .    .    .   ,  pairah  ..  1.  0.0 

— ; oii measure  0.  6.0 

ia^ry,  large .  lOOO.   ,.  10.  0.0 

Istsort ditto     .  5.0.0 

2d  ditto ditto     .  2.6.0 

3d  ditto ditto     .  1  .  8.0 
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EXPORTS— continued.  4dl 

Jageiy,  4th  sort per  1000    .  1.0.0 

ball      .0.0.2 

pound  .  0.1.0 

Jack  Fiuit;  ripe piece    .  0.5.0 

•  ■     unripe ditto     .  0.   3.0 

Limea 100     .  0.  4.0 

Ma^;oGa  seed parrah .  1.6.0 

■  ■  '  ■          oil measure  0 .   6.0 

MBtB,lstBOrt 100      .  12.   6.0 

2d  ditto  ...;..      .  ditto     .  4.0.0 

Mustard  seed parrah.  2.  0.0 

Mats,  Ist  sort,  Kaderpay     .     .        .  100      .  50 .   0 . 0 

2d  ditto,  Powiatpay      .     .     .  ditto     .  25 .   0 . 0 

3d  ditto,  Kadepay    ....  ditto     .  4.0.0 

4th  ditto,  Tadekapay     .     .     .  ditto     .  2.0.0 

Mangos,  ripe 1000    .  10  .   0  . 0 

— —    -   unripe        .     .     .     .     .     .  ditto  3.4.0 

Melons,  water     .......  100      .  4.   0.0 

Oranges .  ditto     .  2.1.0 

Ooloondoo parrah  .  1  .  10 . 0 

OdiU,  or  Palmyra-root     ...       .  1000    .  2.   0.0 

dried  .     .     .  pound  .  0.0.2 

Oiuoos :     .     .      .  ditto     .  0.0.2 

■  Pepper .    .  parrah .  5.0.0. 

Plantains,  ripe 1000    .  5.0.0 

unripe ditto     .  2.6.0 

Pumpkins,  water 100      .  2.1.0 

land ditto     .  12.   6.0 

Pumplemos ditto     .  4.2.0 

Poonatoo t)asket .  2.   0.0 

pound  .  0.0.1 

Palmyra  nuts 1000    .  0.   5.0 

Palle  rice  heaters      ...'...  each     .  0.3.0 
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Rosa .....per  candy  .  42  .  0 . 0 

Rioe  block -  each  0.  6.0 

Sapnn  wood      .>....      .  candy   .  25  .   0  ■  0 

Salt  fiah pound  .  0.3.0 

■     ■         1st  sort ditto     .  0.1.0 

— 2d  ditto,  or  dried  under-.  ,.  »     «.    * 

..          .          '         .                1  ^ttd    .  0.  O.S 

the  sand J 

Saltfiah,  3d  ditto,  or  dried  on  the -t  „  »     a    . 

,               '                          >  ditto .  .  0.0.1 

and ^ 

SaflhHi ditto    .  0.0.3 

Sandals 100      .  25 .  0.0 

Slippen ditto     .  50.   0.0 

tjtooea  for  grinding  curry-stuff          .  pair     .  1.0.0 

■■  ■  .1.    for  grindiiw  flour     ....  ditto     .  1.6.0 

Shsik  fills pound  .  0.1.2 

Sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  other  roots  ditto     .  0.  0.2 

Taggery  seed parrah  .  I  .  0  . 0 

Tanarinds pound  .  0.2.0 

Twine, country. ditto     .  0.  3.0 

TUes,  Istaort   ......      .  1000    .  12.  0.0 

2d£tto ditto     .  10.  0.0 

3d  ditto ditto     .  8.  0.0 

— — 4thditto ditto     .  6.  0.0 


0 


^"^ Kl'»-  »• 

case      .  2.6.0 

WnuowB,  Ist  Bort 100      .  4.0.0 

2d  ditto ditto     .  2.   0.0 

WOODS. 

Calamander wood cubicfeet  3.  6.0 

Ebony ditto    .  3.0.0 

Ream  wood ditto     ,  2.6.0 

Satin  wood ditto     .  1.0.0 
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EXPOHTS-HSMUtwerf. 

Jtwerie  and  CaUamonic  wood,  per  eutuc  foot 
Jack  wood     .........        ditto 

Teak  wood ditto 

Neodoowood ditto 

Millie  wood ditto 

Mooroote ditto 

Mandore ditto 

Horre  Gsss ditto 

Angelica ditto 

Balunie ditto 

Hahnilile ditto 

Hal  Gaas '.     .     .        ditto 

Pale  wood ditto 

Ma^oza ditto 

Ditto  knees  for  boots ditto 

Ditto,  large  croaked,  for  boats  .  .  ditto 
Owilwood,  less  than  one  foot  broad  .  ditto 
Ditto,  more  than  one  foot  broad       ,         ditto 

Ilte^y ditto 

Mango ditto 

Powerate ditto 

All  other  wood ditto 

On  bU  \ogi  contiuning  more  than  twelve,  and 
less  than  twen^  cubic  feet,  add  twenty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  all  \oga  which  contain  above  twenty  cubic 
feet,  add  to  the  said  valuation  forty  per  oeot. 

On  all  wood  that  is  worked,  add  fif^  per 
cent  to  the  above  valuation. 

Leager  staves per  100    .     25  .  0  .  0 

IKtto,  old fitto     .     10  .  0  .  0 

Staves  <rf  five  cubits  loAg,  half  a  foot  broad, 

and  half  a  foot  thick ditto    .    50  .  0  .  0 

IMtto,  of  four  ditto        dino        ditto      ditto    .    40  .  0  .  0 


0. 

(s:« 

0. 

9.* 

0. 

9.0 

0. 

9.0 

0. 

9.0 

0. 

e.o 

0. 

4.0 

0. 

3.0 

0. 

3.0 

0. 

3.0 

0. 

6.0 

0. 

4.0 

0. 

6.0 

0. 

10.0 

0. 

3.2 

1. 

0.0 

0. 

4.0 

1. 

o.a 

0. 

4.0 

0. 

8.0 

0. 

2.0- 

0. 

s.o 
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Ul    I^Iki 

Piaa-wMd  masts,  lat  sort 

4  cubits  Touiic 

eadi 

.684.0.0 

DUlo 

3J  ditto  • 

ditto 

.  4SO.O.0 

Ditto 

Si  ditto   , 

ditto- 

.  300.0.0 

Ditto       . 

34  ditto 

ditto 

.  200.0.0 

Ditto 

3    ditto 

ditto 

.  135.0.0 

Ditto 

2i  ditto 

ditto 

.    90.0.0 

Ditto 

2i  ditto 

ditto 

.    60.0.0 

Ditto    . 

2j  ditto 

ditto 

.    40.0.0 

Ditto 

2    ditto 

ditto 

.    27.0.0 

DHto  .      . 

IjJitto 

ditto, 

.    18.0.0 

Ditto 

14  ditto    . 

ditto 

.    12.0.0 

Ditto 

1^  ditto 

ditto 

.      8.0.0 

Ditto 

1    ditto 

ditto 

.     6.0.0 

SonPina-wd. 

masts,  2dst.  4    ditto 

ditto 

.  242. 0.0 

Ditto 

3i  ditto       ' 

ditto 

.  176.0.0 

Ditto 

31  ditto 

ditto 

.  128.0.0 

Ditto 

3i  ditto 

ditto 

.    93.0.0 

Ditto     . 

3    ditto 

ditto 

.    68.0.0 

Ditto 

2J  ditto 

ditto 

.    50.0.0 

Ditto 

2i  ditto 

diuo 

.    36.0.0 

Ditto     . 

2i  ditto 

ditto 

.    26.0.0 

Ditto 

, 

3    ditto 

ditto 

.     19.0.0 

Ditto 

i;  ditto 

ditto 

.     14.O.0 

Ditto 

Ij- ditto 

ditto 

.  ,  10 . 0 . 0 

Ditto 

li  ditto 

ditto 

.      7.0.0 

Ditto 

1    ditto 

ditto  . 

.      5.0.0 

Yards  for  masts,  1st  sort 

ditto 

.      5.0.0 

Ditto 

2d  ditto 

ditto 

.       4.6.0 

Ditto 

3d  ditto 

ditto 

.       4.0.0 

Ditto 

4tli  ditto 

ditto 

.      3.6.0 

Ditto 

Sth  ditto 

ditto 

.      3.O.0 

Ditto 

6tli  ditto 

ditto 

.      2.6.0 

Ditto 

7tli  ditto 

ditto 

.  .    2.O.0 

Ditto 

Stli  ditto 

ditto 

1.6.0 

D, 
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Yards  for  tnasta,  9th  sort 

each     ; 

B4*-ri>.  Ka 
1  .0.0 

Ditto                lOth  dku 

ditto 

0.9.0 

Arrecatiwa  . 

ditto 

0.3.0 

Arrcca  Utha , 

per  bundle  of  20  ;.' 

0.3.0 

Nipere  laths,  1st  sort 

per  100 

10  .  0  .  0 

Ditto              2d<lltto 

ditto 

8.0.0 

Ditto           .3d  ditto      . 

ditto 

6.0.0 

Dvritte  Uths 

ditto 

10.0.0  . 

lack  laths 

ditto 

12.0.0 

Markols 

^.  • 

ditto 

10  .  0  .  0 

Mopas     ... 

ditto 

1  .0.0 

Rafters,  of  sprto 

diuo 

10.0.0 

Bambooe 

ditto 

10.0.0 

Roa  sticks,  l.staort 

1000 

CO  .  0  . 0 

Ditto,          2d  ditto      ,    . 

ditto 

50  .  0  .'0 

Ditto,          3d  ditto     .. 

ditto 

40  .  0 .  0 

Fence  sticks 

100 

o.s.o 

Satin-wood  oil  mills 

ditto 

40  .  0  .  0 

Hice  mortars^of  diffitreut  wood,  per  bundleof  202. 

75  .  0  .  0 

Bice  beater,            ditto 

perlOO 

25  .  0  .  0 

Goddeparrc  laths 

ditto 

2.0.0 

Drift- wood  for  caUamaran,  of  1  cub.  round,  each 

1.0.0 

Ditto        ••  . 

li  ditto 

ditto 

1  .6.0 

Ditto 

14- ditto 

ditto 

2.3.0 

Ditto 

H  ditto 

ditto 

3.0.0 

Ditto 

2    ditto 

ditto 

4.0.0 

Ditto 

2i  ditto 

ditto 

5.0.0 

Ditto 

2t  ditto 

ditto 

0.3  .0 

Ditto 

2{  ditto 

ditto 

7.6.0 

Ditto 

3    ditto 

ditto 

9.0.0 

Ditto 

3J  ditto 

ditto 

.     10.6.0 

Ditto 

3i  ditto 

ditto 

12.3  .0 

Ditto 

31  ditto 

ditto 

14.0.0 

Ditto 

4    ditto 

ditto 

.     16.0.0 
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Drift-woo<If»rcBttunftrao>of 4^cub.K>und>eadk  .     IS.OVO 
Ditto         .         ;        .        4iAtto  '.  ditto    .    20.3.0 


Ditto 

•  4|  ditto         ditto 

,    23.S.0 

Ditto        .       ■  . 

5    ditto         diuo 

.    26.0.0 

Palmyra  rafters,  2  of  a  tree 

and  not  exceeding 

22cabiu,perl(IO 

.  200.0.0 

Ditto                 2  ditto 

18               <ilto 

.  1S0.«.« 

Ditto                   2  ditto 

15               ditto 

.  100.  «.o 

Ditto                   3  ditto 

12               ditto 

.    M.O.O 

Ditto                   4  ditto 

lb,-l«t sort,  ditto 

.    35.  CO 

Ditto                   4  ditto 

10,  2dsoit,  ditto 

.    30.0.0 

Ditto                  4  and  5  do. 

9and9f      ditto 

.     25.O.0 

Ditto                 6  and  7  do. 

8                   ditto 

.     15.0.0 

Palmyra  reapers,  Istsort    . 

.        .     ditto 

6.0.0 

Ditto                 2d  ditto 

ditto 

s.e.o 

Ditto                 ad  ditto 

.       .      ditto 

4.0.0 

Palmira  rafters,  2  of  a  tree. 

and  not  cueeding 

IScnbita,  per  ditto 

100. 0.0 

Ditto                3  ditto 

lOditto         ditto 

20. CO 

Ditto                4  ditto 

9  ditto        ditto 

16  .  0  .  0 
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Jtaavi^TiovJbr.  estalliihing  certtaa  Ruies/or  the  Business  of 

*  tiu  Ports  tad  Harbours  of  Colontbo,  Pomt-^-GaUe,  and 

TrawomaU,  end  settling  ike  Rate  of  Port  Ckarget  and 

Prices  of  Laimir  in  the  said'Ports  and  Harboitrs,  By  Order, 

of  Government,  August  bth^  18IS. 

VV  HKKSAi  it  it  become  necessaiy  to  establish  certein  inln,  and 
to  Mttle  the  rate  of  port  cbargni  uid  the  prices  of  labour,  in  tlw 
pons  snd  harboiui  of  Ccdambo,  Point- de-Gallc,  and  TrincoaMl6. 

Hii  Excellency  the  Gorenior  'is  pleased  to  enact,  and  declare, 
that  the  nilei,  rates,  and  charges,  set  forth  in  three  Sohedoles 
hereanto  annesed,  be  observed  to  the  sad  ports  and  hartKnin, 
icspectivelj ;  and  all  persons  conoeraed  are  hereby  directed  to  con- 
form tbemselres,  and  be  obodieot  thereto ;  and  the  several  Courts 
of  Justice,  and  M^strates,  and  all  other  his  Majes^'a  sabjecU  ia 
and  throughout  His  Mqestj's  settlements  in  the  Island  of  Cejloo, 
are  hereby  strictly  charged  and  commanded  to  obterre  and  eoforcit 
the  same. 

EvBiy  fcrmer  Proclamstkia  or  Order,  which  contiadicti  this  Be- 
pilation,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Rtdn  md  Orders  far  the  ^^nesa  of  the  Port  of  Cohmho,  ' 

1st.  All  square-rigged  vessels,  sloops,  and  scfaoooers,  must  em- 
plc^  the  boats  attached  to  the  Master- Attendant's  department  for 
the  lauding  or  shipping  of  their  cargoes,  or  any  part  thereof,  and 
no  other. 

2d.  As  the  GoverniDent  boata  will  not  be  safBctent  for  sncGI 

pnrpose,  the  Master-Attendant  is  to  liceine  a  certain  number  of 

2  L 
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dxuitry  boats  (callsd  Eattek)  to  plf  to  and  from  veaieU.  Jfcc  foe 
bodiog  and  ihipping  their  cargoet :  theieb(»t>aretobeiiambered 
and  registered,  and  tiiB  ciewa  thereof  labject  to  the  orden  (tf  the 
Maatcc-Attendant.  Two-third*  of  tba  biA  chaiseable  for  nidi 
boats  shall  go  to  the  oinieri  for  themselres  and  crev,  and  the 
natainiog  one-third  to  Govenunent.  . 

3d.  Any  coootry  boat,  not  liceniad  as  above  described,  plying 
to  a  iquar^rigged  vomI,  ilot^f  or  sdibahiir,  for  the  porpiose  dt 
Imding  or  sbippitig  any  noccfaaadiiSD,  shall  i»niediately  be  aeHxd : 
)ud,-on  doe  ranvictioii  ibtDxof,  for  the  first  o&nce,  the  «hole 
boat-hire  duiaeabte  for  the  use  of.  such,  boat,  by  the  port-rates, 
shall  become  forfeited  to.  GavemmeD^  and  for  eveiy  subaeqoenL 
ofienco  three  times  diat  amount. 

'  4th.  Coast  dhoneys  taaj  hind  and  ship  their  cargoes  witboat 
ttsiog  tba  boats  attached  to  the  MtSter^Attendaol's  department; 
ftjiag  for  a  licence  for  that  purpose;,  at  the  rate  ttf  one  rix-doUaf 
ibegane. 

■sib,  CtDgalese  dhoneyi,  with  oat-riggersjCaoAnoaty  called  Ccxil- 
lah'dboneys,  aay  land  and  ship  their  cargoes,  at  the  established 
[riMdes,  iiree  of  all  charge.  No  ihooeyt,  howertt',  cto  be  per- 
adtied  to  ]af  ahmgilde  ihe  wharf,  for  the  pnrpose  of  kadfaip  or 
diichKrg^  (isrgo,  without  a  permit,  in  writing,  fromtha  UoNeT' 
Attetidanr}  'Sk  which  ihay  an  to  pay,  fn  the  instance  c/  andt*  M 
the  rate  of  sh  Anams  the  iMger,  and  for  <tfher  goods  twen^iix- 
4(ilars  the  cargo. 

0th.  ntefiiU  hire  of  each  boat  is  to  b«  paid  for  eveir  day  ft  ia 
emplayed,  either  in  receiviog  or  llitchai{gUig. cargo. 

7th.  No  boats  are  to  be  eDtptoj*)!  in  the  lading  or  nnla>^ipg  of 
Ta9BU,on,8tudajr>„  Cbrislmai-da;,  aod  Good  FHdsy.  exc^.'m 
cases  of  emergeocyj  when  double  biro  is  to  be  charged  for  the 
boots  so  employed. 

.  6tb.  Boats  going  off  after  sun-set  to  be  charged  half  mon  than 
the  usual  )iire. 

gtb.  Persons  applying  for  boats,  aod  not  ouog  them,  are  to  pajr. 
bfJf  the  hire  of  socl^  boats.  ..... 

loth.  Hia  boatmen  belonging  to  the  Mailer- AttindMit's  dcpart- 
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nest  ai*  not  tote  em^tTOd- on  l>o«d  BOyymeit  hytbadtu^ 
nundeni  oi  ufficere  of  Rich  vestels.  '' 

IHh,  No  good*  an  to1>e  landed  or  shipped,  but  at  (he -ttfaarfi 
wMiout  a  ficence  from  the  CDstom-MutcTj  under  penftlfjr  of  cbll^ 
liication.  '' 

12tb.  No  ballast  to  be  thrown  overboard,  but  landed  and  dep(^ 
lited  in  a  place  to  be  pointed  ont  by  the  Matter* At teodant. 

WAtna-ATmiDMrT'*  dutt, 

lit.  He  a,  on  the  application  of  mastera  or  inpercaTgoei  of  ntr 
aeb,  to  provide  tbem  with  boats  for  the  landing  or  shipping  of  their 
merchandize,  with  the  least  poisible  delay. 

ad.  He  is  to  take  care  that  all  goods  liable  to  Castom-bonse 
dnties  are  landed  at  the  wharf,  unless  special  permission  be  granted 
hf  the  Custom-master  for  ibeir'being  landed  elsewhere. 

3d.  He  is  daily  to  give  certificates  to  the  owners  or  ImiaU  oT 
the  licensed  batela,  or  couutry  boats,  of  their  service  during  each 
day  i  and,  upon  their  production  of  those  certificates  every  Saturday 
at  his  office,  he  b  to  settle  with  them  for  their  share  of  boat-hiro 
respectively. 

4th,  He  is  at  the  same  time  to  settle  with  the  pilots  for  thetr 
share  of  the  pilotage. 

'  Jth,  He  is  not  to  give  any  credit  for  the  port  fees  and  charges; 
Jf  be  does,  it  u  at  his  own  risk. 

6th.  He  is  not  to  countersign  the  port  clearance  granted  by  the 
Custom-Master  to  any  vesselij  until  every  demand  has  been  settled, 
inihe  current  money  of  Ceylon,  for  boat-hire  and  every  other  pGOt 
<±arge. 

71b.  He  is  to  keep  regular  accoimts  of  the  sums  he  recelrei, 
during  each  mtwtb,  Uk  pilotage  of  meri:hiDtt  vcbkIs,  boat-hire,  and 
other  port  charges;  and  trqusfsit  theiaoie,  attested,  to  the  Ci^ 
lector  of  the  district,  on  the  first  of  the  succeeding  month. 

8th.  He  is  to  pay  the  receipts  of  his  department,  on  the  28th  of 
each  month)  to  the  Colhctor  of  the  diitrictj  taking  that  oAcer'| 
acknowledgment,  in  doplicate,  for  the  amount,  and  forwarding  the 
original  to  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue. 

9th.  He  is  to  keep  a  regular  Ibt  of  all  vessels  arriving  and 
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d^artiog,  witb  tbmr  ^MKngeni  l«Uog.  md  tonnage,  accordit^  tar 
a  preacnbed  form.  Heiitoaendaraportof  airivalsanddeporturei, 
u  tber  ocear,  to  faisExcelleacy  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Secratai^ 
to  Gorenun^Qt,  thelpomptroUer-general  of  Custoou,  snd  the  Com- 
mandant  of  the  garrison. 

orriCBRS  AHO  UBVAKTl  or  THB  HUna-ATTSHIUin'f  DBPARHtUtt, 

lit.  The  boatmen  and  other  Berrantt  attached  to  the  Matter^ 
Atteadact'i  Depsrtmeiit  muit  obey  the  legal  orders  of  th«r  Superior 
relative  to  the  ditchar^  of  their  dotiei,  on  pain  of  panisbment  to 
be  inflicted  oa  them,  on  conviction  befott  the  Magistrate  of  the 
port,  not  exceeding  tro  moDttu'  imprisonmect,  100  rix-doUars'  fine,' 
fud  flity  lashet. 

TTwy  are  not  to  take  or  receive,  directly  or  iodlrealy,  any  SxA 
or  gratuity :  if  fonnd  ofiinding  herein,  to  be  dbmitsed,  and  liabl? 
to  punishment  as  aforesaid.  The  pilots,  however,  in  eddiiioii'to 
thnr  pay,  are  to  be  allowed  ooe-bqlf  the  ipedfied  rate  of  pilot^ 
for  each  vessel  Ibey  pilot  into  the  roads  or  harbour. 

The  attendance  of  the  boatmen,  end  other  servants,  bdongtog 
Id  the  department,  to  be  from  six  o'clock  ia  tho  morning  till  sia  in 
the  evening. 

A  head  baatman,  however,  is  to  remain  constantly  at  the  Beaol)- 
boose,  day  and  niglit  j  and  a  boat's  crew  to  be  bo  dnl^  «t  ju^t, 
in  case  of  any  vessel  requiring  immediate  assistance. 

A  printed  copy  of  these  Roles  and  Orders,  and  of  the  fixed  latea 
of  boat-hire  and  port  chacgea,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  matt  oonqii- 
cuous  part  of  the  Custom-house  and  Master- Attend  ant's  office,  fbt 
the  inforroatioD  of  the  public 


Rates  of  Port  Charges  for  Vessels  arrival  at  and  sailing 

from  the  Port  of  Cohmho. 
For  pilotage  of  all  square-rigged  vessels,  sloops,  and 

^  schooners 20. 0.0 

For  a  laberlot,  or  rowing-boat  to  and  from  veiieU  lying 

in  the  outer  roads,  witb  sundries,  per  trip   .    ,    .    .      J  .6.0 
For  ditto,  in  the  inner  roads 5.0.6 
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For  a  leader  of  waler  filled  from  outside  the  fort,  and 

carried  alongude       3,0.Q 

For  a  ditto,  from  the  beach,  and  carried  alongride  .     .       2.0.0 
For  a  ditto,  where  filled  and  carried  alongside  by  the 
boati  and  crewi  of  the  veuela,  with  permiuion  of  the 

Master  Attendant ■    1  . 0 . 0 

For  a.  Ivager  of  aracfc,  conr^ed  from  tb«  wharf  ak»>g< 

■ide  a  vessel,  or  vice  vtnd     .  1.0.0 

For  a  laherlot  load  of  ballast 8.0,O 

For  a  ditto,  employed  in  warping  a  vessel  out  or  Id  .  .    12. CO 
For  a  ditto,  carrying  out,  or  weighing  an  aochor      .     .       7  ,0,Q 

For  a  ditto,  clearing  a  cable 5,0.0 

For  a  boat  employed  in  ihipping  or  landing  rice,  wheat, 
grain,  sugar,  paddy,  &c.  per  each  complete  bag  of  .  " 

164  pounds  English 0.1.9 

For  a  ton  of  ballast,  per  country  boat 1.8.0 

For  a  batel,  or  large  country  boat,  of  ISO  bags  of  rico 
and  upwards,  employed  in  shipping  or  landing  pipes 
of  wine,  casks  of  beer,  baks,  chetta,  boxes,  arreca- 

nuU,  &c.  &c.  per  trip        10  .  0  . 0 

For  a  amoll  country  boat  of  about  50  bags  of  rice  bur> 
dea,  employed  in  carrying  sundries,  or  as  a  passage- 
boat,  per  trip 2.6.0 

When  boats  of  this  last  description  are  employed 
in  landing  or  shipinng  article*  particularly  enu< 
memled  above,  they  are  to  be  paid  for  as  laid 
down  for  such  articles. 
For  a  batel,  or  large  country  boat,  ordered  but  not  em- 
ployed, half  hire,  or 5-0-0 

For  a  laberlot,     .     .     .  ditto,     .     ditto 2.6-0 

ForasmaUcounti7'boat,ditto,    .    ditto 1.3.0 

Dhoneys  bnding  or  carrying  off  their  cargoes  in  their 

own  boat*  are  to  pay  per  garce 1  -  (} .  0. 

Cingalese  Dhoneyi  with  out-rig^en,  called  Coollah 
Dhoneya,  are  exempted. 
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WMn  »  oovnbf  bolt  U  pennitted  to  \aoi  gnin  at  the 
beokihbaU,  an  additional  charge,  of  one  rix-doUar  pc^ 

100  complete  bags,  ii  to  be  paid  to  the  boKt-ownen,  1 . 0  •  0 

For  t&e  ou  of  an  anchor,  per  d^        a  .  0  •  0 

For  tbeuMof  a  grapnel,  per  daj 1.6  <0 

auMou  or  caoLT-eiM,  n>m  unNna  •■  «iima«  er  a»o»  at,  oa  n«M, 
THZ  roar  oi  couAuo. 

For  onloadiiig  a  laberlot  vith  iron,  and  carrying  the 

tame  to  the  Custom- home,  or  patting  into  carta  .     .  A. 6.0 

For  nnloadiog  a  bberiot  of  landnea,  and  ditto,  ditto  .  S ,  0  ■  0 
Wot  nokadiBg  a  batql,  or  traontiy  boat,  of  ISO  bags,  of 

rice  burden  or  npwardi,  with  irob,  and  ditto,  ditto     .  II  .0*0 

For  unloading  a  ditto,  with  iDndries,  and  ditto,  ditto  .  10  -  0  ■  0 
Tbr  unloading  rice,  wheat,  or  grain,  and  weighing  the 

■ame  on  the  beach,  per  100  bags 5.0.0 

For  taking  np  from  the  scales,  and  loading  in  cartii  rice, 

wheat,  or  grain,  per  100  bags       .    .    .    .    .    .    .  3 .  fi .  0 

For  onloading  or  loatfiog  a  chest  of  claret,  or  box  of  ' 

thatiize '.    ,  O-S-O 

For  unloading  or  loading  a  half  cbest,  or  bos,  of  that  sice  0  3.0 
For  imloading  or  loading  a  pipe  of  Madeira,  fort,  or 

other  urine m  •    •    •    ■    •  0.6.0 

For  imloading  or  loading  a  half  pipe  ^Madeira    .     .  0.3-0 

■    '    ■  a  leager  of  arack     ,    .    .    .  0.4.0 

1 a  half  ditto,  or  cask  rf  beer  Q.2^ 

' B  cask  of  rum  or  bi8Dd7  .    .  0.2.0 

■        a«aseof^D,orbosofthatnze  0. 1.0 

i  a  bag  of  saltpeCre,  or  mgai    .  0 . 1  •  0 

"■■'■■        -  a  tub  of  sogar  candy'   .    .    .  0-0.3 

■  a  cask  of  salt  prorisions    .    .  0.1.* 

—  M.    -  a  bale  of  doth 0-4.0 

- —  —a  half  bale  of  cloth     .    .       .  0.3.0 

For  shipping  off  a  coir  cable  from  the  Ctstom-house,  or 

Master- Attendant's  store,  per  500  pounds      .    .     .  1.0*0 
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For  ihippin^;  off  an  anchor  ftom  the  Castom-hcuie,  or 

Matter-Attendant's  store,  per  500  pounds      .     ,     .  1.0.0 
HISS  or  AKTincsu. 
A .  caiporter  workbg  oa  board  rfiip  from  iniiriK  to 

laatet 1.6.0 

A  carpenter  working  ofl  shore,  per  diem 1.0 -0 

Acaulker,  wotting  on  board  a  ship,  per  ditto  .     .     .  1.0.0 

A  ditto     ...      on  (bore     .     .      per  ditto     .     .     .  0-9.0 

A  ooolf  Working  od  board  ihip    .      per  ditto    .    .    .  Q .  9 . 0 


Rules  and  Orders  for  the  Business  of  the  Part  of  TrmetMaaJe. 

ro*  VESSELS,  tee. 

itL  All  resaeli  lying  inBackbayare  to  come  to  an  anchor  within 

■even  fithoou  water:  without  that  depth,  double  boat-hire  wiQ  be 

charged. 

2d.  Square-rigged  vessels,  sloops,  and  schooners,  mnst  employ 
tbe  boats  attached  to  the  Master-Attendant's  Department,  for  the 
landing  or  shipping  of  their  cargoes,  or  any  part  thereof;  and  no 
other. 

3d.  As  the  Crbvemment  boats  will  not  be  sufficient  for  such 
purpose,  the  Master-Attendant  is  to  license  a  certain  number  of 
coontr^  boats,  called  batels,  to  ply  to  and  from  vessels,  &c.  for 
tmdid^  and  shipping  their  cargoes :  these  boats  are  to  be  numbered 
'ind  registered,  and  the  crews  thereof  subject' to  the  orders  offhe 
'te&itM- Attendant.  Two-thirds  the  hire  chargeable  for  racb  boats 
'■hall  go  to  the  owners,  for  themselves  and  crews  j  and  the  remaining 
'l»ii-third  to  Government. 

4th.  Any  country-boat,  not  licensed  as  above  described,  plying 
to  1  squarc-if^ed  Tfilsel,  sloop,, or  (rfioonef,  for  the  purpose  of 
liUlffiiig  or  shipping  any  merchandise,  shall  immediarely  hi  sdled; 
*Andi'An  doe  conviction  thereof,  for  the  first  offence,  the  whole  boa(- 
blR,  chargeable  for  the  nie  of  such  boat  by  the  port  rates,  'shall 
le  forfeited  to  Government;  and  for  every  subsequent  offence, 
4  the  amonnt.     , 
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5tb.  CoHt  DbooejB  may  land  and  stup  tbdr  cargoes  witbcnt 
luiDg  ihe  boat*  attached  to  Ihe  Master- Atteiidant'i  department, 
paying  for  a  ticenca  for  that  purpow,  at  tbe  rate  of  one  riz-doUar 
per  gam. 

&h.  Cingaleie  Dhoneyi  with  oot-riggera,  cocnmaiiljr'  called 
Cootlab  Dboneys,  may  land  ud  thip  tbeir.  cargoes  at  tbe  esUbliibcd 
placei,  free  of  all  cbatigei. 

The  full  hire  of  each  boat  to  be  paid  for  every  day  it  U  empk^cd, 
dther  Id  receiving  oi  discharging  the  cargo. 

7th.  No  boats  are  to  be  employed  ia  tbe  lading  or  wUdiBg  «f 
vessels  on  Sundays,  Christmas-day ,  and  Good-Friday;  excqtt  in 
cases  of  emergency,  Then  doable  hire  is  to  be  charged  &r  tbe 
boUs  so  employed. 

Sth.  Boats  going  off  after  luuiet,  to  be  charged  half  more  than 
the  usual  hire. 

9th.  Persons  applying  for  boats,  bnt  not  nung  them,  aic  to  piy 
half  the  hire  of  such  boats. 

10th.  The  boattnen  belonging  to  the  Master-Attendant's  depart- 
ment ore  not  to  be  employed  on  board  any  vessels,  by  the  com- 
nunden  or  officeri  of  such  vessels. 

1 1  th.  No  goods  are  to  be  landed  or  shipped,  bnt  near  Mr.  Neill't 
house,  in  the  inner  harbour,  at  present  occnpied  as  the  cutcbciy  of 
the  disliict,  end  the  Custom-house  in  Backbay,  without  licence  in 
writing  from  the  Custom-Master,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation. 

12th.  Vessels  are  only  permitted  to  land  caiptes  in  Badtbqr 
between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  asih  of  October  in  each  year : 
during  the  North-£ast  monsoon,  they  must  land  their  cargoes  in 
the  inner  harbour,  at  the  place  above  pointed  out. 

No  ballast  to  be  thrown  overboard,  but  landed  and  depouted  in 
a  place  ^  be  pointed  out  by  the  Maiter-Attendant. 


■airaa-A- 

1st.  He  is.  on  the  applicatioD  of  Masters  or  Supercargoes  ef 
vessels,  to  provide  th«n  with  boats,  for  the  landing  or  ■hippli^g  of 
their  merchandise,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

2d.  He  is  to  take  care  that  all  goods,  liable  to  Castom-faMHe 
duties,  are  landed  at  the  places  before  tDeotiooed,  unlea  spedfl 
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pennlniofi  be  granted  by  the  Ctutoni-MattCT,  for  being  landed 


3d.  He  Is  daily  to  give  certificates  to  the  owners,  or  tin  dais,  of  the 
Uceosed  battels,  or  conatry  boats,  of  their  service  daring  each  day ) 
and  Qpoo  their  prodnctioo  of  those  certificates,  every  Saturday,  at  hit 
office,  is  to  settle  with  them  for  their  share  of  the  boat-hire. 

4th.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  settle  with  the  pilots  for  their 
share  of  the  pilotage. 

5th.  He  is  not  to  give  any  credit  fiiT  the  port-fees  and  charges. 
If  he  does,  it  is  at  his  own  risk. 

flth.  He  is  not  to  conntersign  the  port-clearance,  granted  byibe 
Cnstom-'Master  to  any  vessel,  tmtil  every  demand  has  been  settled, 
in  the  current  money  of  Ceylon,  for  boat-hire,  and  every  other 
port  charge. 

yth.  He  is  to  keep  regalar  acconots  of  the  rami  be  leceivei 
during  each  month,  for  pilotage  of  merchant  vessels,  boat-hire,  and 
other  port  charges ,-  and  transmit  the  same,  attested,  to  the  CoI>' 
lector  of  the  District,  on  the  1st  of  the  sacceeding  month. 

8tb.  He  is  to  pay  the  receipU  of  bis  department  on  the  28tb  of 
each  month,  to  the  Collectcn-of  the  District;  taking  that  officer's 
acknowledgment,  in  duplicate,  for  the  amount;  and  forwarding 
the  original  to  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue. 

Lastly.  He  if  to  keep  a  regular  list  of  all  vessels  arriving  and 
departuig,  with,  their  passengers,  lading,  and  tonnage,  according  to 
i  prescribed  form ;  and  to  send  a  daily  report  thereof  to  His  Eicel- 
lency  the  Governor,  the  Admiral,  or  OfiScer  commanding  His 
Maje«ty'sNavy,at  the  port,  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government, 
the  CommaDdant  at  Tiinc(»iial6,  and  the  Collector  of  tbe  District. , 

OFFICERS  AHD  SlKVAirTSOF  TBE  H&STXB-ATTEKD ANT'S  BEtttiTMSWI. 

The  boatmen  and  other  servants,  attoshed  to  the  Mastw- 
Attrodant's  department,  must  obey  tbe  legal  orders  ttf  their 
saperior,  relative  ip  ibe  discharge  of  their  dnties,  on  pain  of  puaish- 
ment  to  be  in^cied  on  them,  on  conviction  before  tbe  Magistrate 
of  tUe  District,  not  exceeding  two  months'  imptisonment,  one 
bon^d  rix-ddkn'  fine,  and  fifty  lashes. 
2X 
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Thejr  an  not  to  take  or  leceivo,  diiect^  (» iodiiectly,  any  feea 
or  giatnitf :  if  found  ofiending  herein,  to  be  dinnined,  and  liable 
to  ponisbmeot,  at  afofwaid.  Tlie  piloti,  liowever,  ia  additioa  to 
thoirpa/,  are  Co  be  allowed  ooe-balf  the  specified  rate  of  pilotagQ 
for  each  ,¥essel  they  pilot  into  the  roads  or  haibour.  The  aUeod- 
ance  of  the  boatmen  and  the  lervanu,  belongiog  to  tbe  department, 
to  be  firom  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  eveniug. 

A  head  boatman^  howeverj  is  tu  remain  comtaotly  at  the  JBttch- 
bouse,  day  and  night ;  and  a  boat'^  crew  to  be  on  duty,  in  caie  of 
any  veuel  requiring  immediate  aisistance. 

A  printed  copy  of  these  Bulet  ^qd  Ordon,  and  of  (he'fiied  nlM 
of  boat-hire  and  port  charges,  it  to  be  placed  in  the  moat  cod^^ 
cuQus  part  of  tbe  Custom-house  and  Master- Auendant's  Office, 
for  the  information  of  the  public. 

BATH  OF  K»T  CSAEOU  AVB  WMT-BIIMI  AT  tBIVCOMALf. 

rii.0T*«i. 

Merdiaat  Teasels,  300  tons  and  upwards  .  .  dO  r£.  lOORoi. 

400,  and  under  OOO  .  .  40  SO 

200,  and  under  400  .  ■  37  54 

100,  and  under  300  .  .  tft  30 

VQAT-HIIB,  IK  B4A«  SAT. 
For  eraiy  boat,  landing  or  carrying  off  rkv,  wheat,      ■*-I'».f, 

orgtWD,  per  bag 0. 1  .0 

And  if  eaaployed  landing  or  carrying  off  other 
goods,  at  the  rate  of  tonnage  of  the  boat  in 
that  proparttoa 
For  every  leager  of  arack  carried  alotigside  or  landed 

from  a  vessel , 1.0.0 

For  every  les^r  of  water  carried  alongside  .    .    .    ,        3.0.0 
Vor  ditto,  where  fiHod  and  carried  alongside  ^  slupa' 
"    own  boats  and  crewa,  wHb  permissioa  of  the  Haator- 

Attfndant 1.0.0 

For  a  too  of  ballaat  carried  alongside 3.0.0 

*  Ifspnotianquiredby  avcHcL 
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Tbe  Mine  ntei  of  boat-hire  are  fixed  for  WMd*  Ijiag 
in  the  Inner  Harbonr,  if  they  lie  in  the  anchorage 
near  the  town  of  Trincomal^j  but  if  near  Oiten- 
bnrg,  or  in    Clappenbnrg,   French  or  Nichobon'i 
Cove,  double  the  above  ratei  are  to  be  charged. 
If  boat!  are  detained  tbe  whole  day,  in  shtpping  or 
landiog  i^rgoes,  so  aa  to  be  able  to  make  but  one 
trip,  thej  are  to  be  )>aid  doable  hire^  according  to 
tbe  rates  of  tbeir  burden  in  rice. 
For  a  boat  employed  in  warping  a  vessel  out  or  in  .     .       12.0.0 
For  a  boat  etDplojed  in  carrying  oat  or  weighing  an 

anchor '7.0.0 

Foraboatemplojred  in  clearing  a  cable 5.0.0 

Dboneya  landing  or  carrying  olf  their  cargoes  without 
naBg  tbe  boat  attached  to  the  Master^tteodant'B 
department,  for  cargo  of  any  kind  (o  pay  per  garce,         1.0.0 
Cingalese  dboneys,  with  ouiriggen,  are  exempted. 
■XTKA  OHABOU. 

Hire  ofan  anchor  per  day 3.0.0 

Ditto  .     .  grapnel  ditto i        1.6.9 

aiBK  OV  COOIIXS   ASO  AXTIFICIBS. 

cooDE*  vin«ADuio. 
Unloading  grain,  and  carrying  it  from  Back  or  Dutch 

Bay,  to  GodowDs,  in  the  little  Bazar,  per  100  bagi  2  .  9  .  0 
Ditto  ditto  to  Godowns  in  the  town,  per  ditto  .  4.6.0 
Ditto    ditto    from  the  inner  harbour  to  Godowni  on 

the  Beach  per  100  baga       2.0.0 

Ditto    ditto    to  Godowni  in  the  town,  per  ditto  .  i  .Q  .0 

Weighing  rice,  gram,  or  wheat,  on  the  beach  3  .  9  •  O 

Unloading  iron,  or  iron  hoops,  per  boat  load  of  70  baga 

rice,  from  Back  Bay,  or  Dutch  Bay  .  .4.0.0 

Inner  Harbour  .  .  .  .3.9.0 

Unloading  oiber  goodi,  per  boat  load,  from  Back  Bay 

and  Dutch  Bay  .  .        .4.0.0 
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From  Inner  Harbour  / 2,6.0 

Unloading  sundries,  ai  under 

Ch«t  of  claret each  O  .  8  .  0 

i  and  i  cheit  in  proportion 

Kpes  of  Madeira ditto  O.a.O 

\  and  i  pipei  in  proportion 

Coiks  of  beer ditto  0.5.0 

Bap  of  lalt-petre ditto  0.1.0 

Ditto  of  sugar ditto  0.1.0 

Tubs  of  iugar  candy          ....  ditto  0.0-2 

Bates  of  cloth,  large per  bale  0.4.0 

Lea^n  of  aiack         ...         .         .        .  each  0.5.0 

•innciM,  rMHfiA.M.  nLLSp.M. 

0»Slm*.  OmBtmi. 

RJl  Fu.    p.  Bdi.  Fm.  P. 

Carpenter        ,        ,        .  .    0 .  10 . 0  i  .   0 . 6 

Smith O.IO.O  1.0.0 

Caulker 0.8.0  0.10.0 

PaiDteF 0.0.0  1.9.0 

Workmen  under  him        .        .        .0.0.0  0 .  lO .  0 

Coolies 0.0.0  0.6.0 

^ules  and  Orders  for  the  Bttstness  of  the  Port  of  Poiat-de- 
Galle. 

Ton  VESSELS,  &C 

lit.  All  vesseli,  Ijing  outside  the  harbour,  are  to  come  to  an 
uicbor  within  16  ftthooM  water,  flagstaff  N.N.W.  to  N.N.E.j 
beyond  that  depth  ihej  will  be  charged  double  boat-hire. 

2d.  Square-rigged  veueli,  cloopi,  oracboonen,  roust  employ  the 
boats  attached  to  the  Master-Attendant's  departmeut,  for  the 
landing  or  shippmg  of  their  cargoes,  or  any  part  thereof;  and  no 
other. 

.  3(1,  As  the  Government  boati  will  npt  be  sufficient  &x  sarb 
purpose,  the  Master- Attendant  is  to  license  a-.certaio  nnmber  of 
Country  boats  (called  battels},  to  ply  to  and  from  vessels,  &c.  for 
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landing  ind  shipping  tbeir  cergioei.  These  boats  are  to  be  nam- 
bered  and  registered,  and  the  crewi  thereof  subject  to  the  orden 
•ftbe  Master-AuendsQt.  Two-ibirdi  of  the  hire  chargeable  for 
■uch  boat!  shall  go  to  the  owners,  for  theauelves  and  crews )  and 
the  remaining  one-third  to  GoTerament. 

.  4th.  Any  Countty  boat,  not  licensed  at  above  described,  plying 
to  a  square-rigged  vessel,  sloop,  or  schooner,  fijr  the  ptirp(»e  of 
landing  or  shipping  any  merchandise,  shall  immediately  be  seized ; 
and,  on  due  conviction  thereof,  for  the  first  offence,  the  whole 
boat-hire,  chargeable  for  the  use  of  such  boat,  by  the  port  .rates, 
ahall  become  forfeited  to  Go^'anment ;  and  for  every  subsequent 
offence,  three  times  that  amount,  . 

5th.  Coast  dhooeys  may  land  and  ship  their  cargoes,  without 
o^g  the  boats  attached  to  the  Master-Attendant's  department  | 
paying  for  a  licence  for  that  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  one  rix-doUar 
thegarce. 

6tb.  Cingalese  dbraieys,  with  ont-r^gers,  commonly  called 
Coollah  dboneys,  may  land  and  ship  their  cargoes,  at  the  established 
places,  free  of  all  charges. 

7th.  VesseU  or  dboneys,  lying  alongside  the  wharf,  aud  loadii^ 
or  discharging  arack  or  other  cargo  thereat,  are  to  pay  for  a 
licence  for  that  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  six.  fanams  the  leager  of 
arack,  and  twenty  rlx-doUan  for  a  cargo  of  other  goods ;  but  no 
vessels  or  dboneys  can  lie  alongside  the  wharf  for  any  purpose, 
iHthout  the  permission  of  the  Master- Attendant. 

8th.  The  full  hire  of  each  boat  is  to  be  paid  for  every  day  it  is 
emf^ed,  either  in  receiving  or  discharging  cargo, 

Qlh.  No  boats  are  to  lie  employed  in  the  lading  or  unlading  of 
vessels  on  SwHlays,  Christmas- day,  or  Good  Friday,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency,  when  double  hire  is  to  be  charged  for  the  boats  so 
employed. 

lOih.  Boats  g<Hng  off  after  sun-set,  to  be  charged  half  moie  than 
the  usual  hire. 

1 1th.  Persons  applying  for  boata,  and  not  uung  them,  are  to 
pay  half  the  hire  of  such  boats. 

12th.  Tbe  boatmen  belonging  to  the  Master* Attendant's  depart- 
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ment  are  not  to  be  onplt^cd  oo  boAiit  aBf  Tend!,  \ij  tbe  com- 
nunclen  or  officers  of  luch  Yesseli. 

ISth.  No  good)  are  to  be  laaded  or  ihipped  but  at  the  wbuf, 
without  a  Itceace  from  the  Ciutom- Muter,  under  penaltj  of  con- 
faa6iaa. 

14th.  No  bsUait  to  be  thrown  orerboard  j  bnt  landed  and  de- 
posited in  a  pbce  to  be  pointed  oat  bj  the  Muter-Attendant 

KASTBB-ATTnSAHT'a   DDtV. 

lit.  He  if,  OD  the  application  of  masten  or  n^ercaigoea  vt 
reMels,  to  provide  them  with  boats,  for  the  boding  or  shipping  of 
their  merchandise,  with  the  leut  poaible  delay. 

ad.  He  ia  to  lake  care  that  aQ  goods,  liable  to  Cuatom-houae 
dutiei,  are  landed  at  the  wharf,  unlets  special  permisnon  be  granted 
by  the  Ciutom- Muter,  for  their  beiog  landed  daewbere. 

3d.  He  is  daily  to  give  certificates  to  the  ownera,  or  tindala,  of 
the  licensed  battels,  or  countiy  boat*,  of  their  aerrice  during  each 
day ;  and  npon  their  production  of  thoie  certificates  every  Satnr* 
day  at  his  office,  it  to  settle  with  them  for  th^  share  of  the  beat- 
hire. 

4lh.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  settle  with  the  pilotij  for  their 
■hare  of  the  pilotage. 

5th.  He  is  not  to  give  any  credit  for  the  port-fees  and  charges: 
if  he  does,  it  is  at  hit  own  risk. 

6th.  He  is  not  to  countersign  the  port-clearance  granted  by  the 
Custom  Master  to  any  vetsel,  until  every  demand  bas  been  settled, 
in  the  current  money  of  Ceylon,  for  boet-hin,  and  every  otbei 
port  charge. 

yth.  He  is  to  keep  regubtr  accoonU  of  the  aonu  he  receives, 
during  each  moDEh,  for  pilotage  of  mercbaot  vcasels,  boat-hire,  and 
other  port  charges;  and  transmit  the  same,  attested,  to  tbeOd- 
loctor  of  the  Dtitrict,  on  the  tat  of  die  ancceecKtig  tsonth. 

8th.  He  is  to  pay  the  receipts  of  his  department  oo  the  38th  of 
each  month,  to  the  Collector  of  the  Kttiict )  takli^  that  officer's 
acknowledgment  in  duplieate,  for  the  amomt,  and  forwvding  the 
original  to  the  Commiiuoner  of  Bevenue. 
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Ludf.  H«  U  t»  keep  a  regular  list  of  all  veneU  arriving  and 
deputing,  with  tbeir  pasKngers,  lading,  and  tonnage,  according 
to  t  pre^ciibed  foraij  and  to  send  a  daily  report  tbereof  to  hii 
Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  the  , 
Cooiptrollei  Genaral  of  Custoou,  the  Commandant  of  the  gam- 
fOPt  and  tba  Collector  of  the  Di>Uiet. 

orncKM  um  urtakti  or  ras  uuni^-ATTBmun't  dbfa*tmbnt. 

The  boatmen  and  other  lervaots  atUched  to  the  Master- Attend- 
gnt'i  department  must  obey  the  legal  orders  of  their  Superior,  rela- 
tive to  the  discharge  of  (heir  dutiei,  on  pain  of  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  them,  on  conviction  before  the  Provincial  Judge,  not 
exceeding  two  monthi'  imprisonment,  100  rix-dollars'  fine,  and 
fifty  lathes. 

They  are  not  to  take  or  lecaiv^  directly  or  indirectly,  any  fe« 
or  gratuity:  if  foun4  oflending  herein,  to  be  dismissed,  and  liable 
to  punisbmsnt,  3|  aforesaid.  The  pilots^  however,  in  addition  to 
their  pay,  are  to  be  allowed  one-half  the  specified  rate  of  pilotage 
for  each  vessel  tbey  pilot  into  the  roads  or  bartmnr.T— The  attend- 
ance of  the  boatmen  and  other  servants  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment to  be  from  si*  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening. 

A  head  boatman,  however,  is  to  remain  constantly  at  the  Beach- 
bowe,  day  and  nigbt ;  and  a  boat's  crew  to  tte  on  duty  at  night, 
in  case  of  aay  vessel  requiring  immediate  assistance. 

A  printed  coj7  of  these  Rules  and  Orders,  and  Port  Charges, 
b  to  be  placed  in  the  most  conspicaoui  part  of  the  Custom-house 
and  Master- Attendant's  office,  for  the  information  of  the  pnbHc. 

POST  CBMQES.. 

un  ANcaoaAOZ. 


Xds.  FBI.  F. 

Ve«eU  of  ^  tons  and  upwards       .       .     80.0.0 
400  and  under  600     . 
200  and  under  400    . 
too  aud  under  200 

Wider  100      . 


60.0.0 
40.0.0 
30 . 0  . 0 
30.0.0 
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BOAT  HIKK.  _  

.  ,    ,.      ,  ...  BdiifWP.     lUhFuP. 

Gamd  uuppiog  or  landing  .  .     .     pertnp  15.0.0  30.0.0 

—— —  weighing  an  anchor,  per  day  or  trip  30 . 0 . 0 
iflberlot  or  Khnyt 

■hipping  or  landing,  per  trip  3.9.O  7. 6.0 

^—^—^^~-  if  detained  a  whole  day  ,.  7. 6.0  15.0.0 

Small  boat  carrying  of  ballait  .  .   pei  trip  3  . 9 . 0 

■                   weighing  an  anchor    .          ditto  3 . 9 . 0  7.6,0 
Country  boat  (burden  of  120  bagi  of  rice) 

shipping  or  landing,    per  trip  S.0.0  10.0.0 

i                      carrying  of  ballaat   .     .  ditto  5.0.0 

Water  by  Government  boats,      perleager  2.0.0  4.0.0 

— ; — by  ships' own  boats,      .  ditto  1.0.0  1.0,0 

XXTIA  CHAIOEI. 

Anchors  and  cable    ...    per  day  each    3.0.0 
Grapnel  and  hawser    ;      .     do.        do,      1   6.0 

BIIB  OP  COOLIBI  AVD  ABTIPICBU. 
COOUBl  VMLOAOIHO. 

OnutitT.        BdLPw.  P. 

Grain,  and  carrying  to  Government  Godown,\  per  lO0 1  k  n  n 

-    or  like  diitance 5   bags    /  ■*'-'' 

— ..      ■'  and  weighing  on  the  wharf      ,     .     .     ditto  2.0.0 

Iron  OT  iron  hoops,  and  lodging  in  the  \  per  laberiot,  or  1  ^  n  n 

Cuitom-hauM J   in  proportion  / 

Sundry  goods     ditto     ditto     ditto       .         ditto       .     .  3.0.0 
-■—  -  —  —    ditto    ditto    ditto,  vis. 

Chest  of  claret  (smaller  box  in  proportion)      .    each  0.4.0 

Pipe  of  Madeira ditto  0.4.0 

Cask  of  beer  (smaller  cask  io  proportion)    .    .    ditto  0.3.0 

Bag  of  saltpetre ditto  0 .  l .  0 

Bag  o(  sugar ditto  0  . 1 . 0 

Tubofsugar ditto  0.0.3 

TotecorfienbaleofcIotb(lnaaUerdo. inpToportion)  ditto  0,4.0 

Le^er  of  arack ditto  0,4.0 
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cooLiii  LOAOiNO,  from  Ooremment  GodowD,  or  tike  diitance: 

Qaintilj.  Hdk-Fk.  P. 

CiooamoD  balel        .    >    .    ,    ,    ■     .    .    each  0,0.  i 

Leagrr  of  arack ditto  0.4.0 

Cask  of  salt  pioviuom ditto  0.1.0 

Idberlot  with  ballait ditto  4.0.0 

'    Anchors,  cables,  and  cordage : 

Cable  or  rope  from  Callawella  uito\  per  candy  oft  n   ft  n 

boat / 500 pounds  J  "■."■" 

from  Custom-house  ditto   .   .  ditto    .    .  0.3.0 

Anchor  from  shore  into  boat    .    ,     .    ditto  .     ,  0.6.0 

. fto»>.tocf    dlllo    ..  .  ifr^^"}  1.0.0 

l  iQ  proportion  j 

Water  filling  and  putting  in  boat : 

Atthefoct    .......      .  perleager  0.4.0 

At  the  watering-place  .    .     .    ;     .  ditto  0.6.0 

Gooliea  hauling  a  gamel      ....  per  gamel  7.6.0 

ARTIFICSBS,   FMOU  6  A.M.  TILL  6  r.M. 

Ontfordin 
tlu  iariato:     On  than, 
adL  Ft.  P.     KdL  Sk.  P. 

Carpenter O.9.O      O.fl.O 

Smith 0.9.0      0.6.0 

Caulker 0.6.0      0.3.3 

:ftinler :    .  1.0.0      0.0.0 

Workman  under  bim    .      .      .  0.6.0    .0.0.0 

Cooly' 0.4.0      0.0.0 

Arii£ccTi,  Src.  employed  on  board  a  vessel  outside  the  harbour, 
to  receive  double  pay. 
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PAY  OF  THE  SERVANTS  OF  THE  DUTCH  GOV^N- 

MENT. 


Itt  Engagement,  five  yean,  wages  per  month  .    .    .    200 
2d  ditto       .    ,     three  ditto 250 

B*.  J 

Board  wages 25 

For  Spices,  fire-wood,  salt,  Stc 10 

The  following  pnnitdoiu  per  annum : 
540  Canns  of  wine. 
3  Casks  of  beer. 
90  Csnns  of  European  vinegar.  - 
45  Ditto  sweet  oil. 
2  Casks  of  European  or  Vrieae  batter,  of  300  Un.  eadl  Oik. 
2  Lasts,  or  150  parrahs  of  rice. 
1  Last,  or  75  parrahs  of  wheat. 
1  Leager  of  arack. 

■50  Pounds  of  wax  candles  J j 

y  per  numui. 
75  Canns  of  cocoa-nut  ml  i  * 

The  GovBRNOK  was  entitled,  betides  the  above,  to  ooe-fifth 
part  of  the  amount  of  the  pearl-fishery  rent ;  one-quarter  rix- 
.  dollar  upon  each  amonam  of  arreca-nuta  exported  from  Ctybm ; 
24  per  cent,  of  the  Alfandigo  rent,  or  the  rent  upon  cloth.  See. ; 
5  per  cent,  of  the  chank  rent;  different  artides  from  the 
different  stores,  for  prime  cost ;  some  lands  in  the  conntiy ; 
ud  fish  suffidoit  for  the  consumption  of  his  table. 
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M  Txi  nitv  ADMiviBTBATom  or  tu.  tas  btoku,  •■ookd  vnuBrn 

OV  OODHCIL,  AKO  PBBUSEMT  01  THX  CDDKT  OF  JUSTICE  : 

Ut  Engagement,  five  yeftTs,  wages  per  nKmth       .      .     80 

2d  Ditto     .     .    three  ditto 100 

5d  Ditto     ,     .    five  ditto 120 

Board  wages,  per  taouAt 10-.  19 

For  fire-wood 6.0 

The  following  provtuons  per  Bonnm ; 
150  Canns  of  wine. 
150  Pounds  of  European  or  Vriese  butter. 

12  Cantu  of  sweet  oil. 

24  Ditto   .   European  vin^ar. 

16  Pounds  of  wax-candles  7  ^l 

t  per  month. 
20  Canns  of  cocoa-nut  oil  y 

4  lUzdoUar  upon  each  amonam  of  aneca-nuts  expwted } 

five  per  cent,  upon  the  doth  sold  at  outcry ;   eight  per  cent. 

of  the  Alfoudigo  rent ;    and  also  preference  to  have,  tor  prime 

ooat,  articles  from  the  different  stores. 

The  DisATB,  or  Coluktor,  being  Third  Mkmbbr  of 
CotntciL>recdvedthesamepay,  boord-wsgea,  provisiMis, &c 
as  the  Chief  Administrator  j  and 

4  IUx-d(dlar  upon  eadi  amonam  of  aireca-nuts  exported; 
three  per  cent,  from  the  Alfendigo  rent  ]  fines,  not  ex^eedling 
five  rix-doDars,  imposed  by  him,  to  be  appnquiated  tD.  himselfj 
and  some  lands  in  the  country. 

TO  SACB  SBMIOft  HEKCHAin  : 

nntah 

IstEngagemrat,  5  years,  wages  per  month      .      .  6U 

2d  ditto     .     .     3  ditto 80 . 

3d  ditto    .     .     5  ditto 100 

Board  wages 10  .  19 

House-rent 8.0 

For  fire-wood 6.0' 
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7  Cantu  of  mne  per  month, 

T  Rix-dollar  upon  each  amomam  of  Bireca-nuts  exported. 

3  per  cent,  of  the  Alfandigo  rent, 

j»    •     ■ 

TO  BitCn  JUNluR  MSitCHANT,OK  IIBaCH^im: 

l>t  Engagement,  5  years,  \rages  per  month       .     ■       40 
2d  ditto     .     .     3  ditto     .....       .       .      60 

3d  <Utto    .    .    5  ditto 80 

Board  wages 4  .  38 

For  fire-wood , 2  .  24 

Houae>rent 4.0 

4  Canns  of  wine  per  month. 

■^  Rix-dollar  upon  ea/ih  aoKHum  of  arrecft-nula  eiqwrted. 
It  per  cent,  upon  the  Alfandigo  rent. 


•n  TUB  COMIIODORB  or  jjfftiAi.aB  rourr-^-iULLf : 

lit  Engagement,  5  years,  wages  per  month     .    .     120 
2d  ditto     .     .     3  ditto 150 

Board  wages 38. 

For  apices,  fire-wood,  &c.     .......        5  . 

The  foUovring  proviaimu  per  annum : 
270  Canns  of  mne, 
li  Cask  (^  beer. 
T  Leager  of  arack. 
1  Cask  of  European  batter, 
I  Last,  or  7S  parrahs,  of  rice, 
4  ditto,  or  37t  di^^Oj    of  wheat. 
22t  Canns  of  sweet  oil. 
45  ditto  of  Eun^iean  nn^ar. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  the  Author  of  thi»  Work  ahonid 
either  confinn,  or  contradict,  the  statements  given  respecting  Ceylon; 
inDr.  Colquhoun's  '"I^^atise  of  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources 
of  the  British  Empire."  With  regard  to  population,  he  is  happy  ta 
iind  his  estimate  nearly  to  agree  with  the  Tablei  added  to  that 
Treatise.  The  value  of  the  Imports  and  ^KportB  has  l7e«o  rated 
'  much  too  high,  in  &xiiig  that  of  the  former  at  one  milliw,  and  of 
the  btCer  at  one  million  and  a  balf^  of  poqnds  sterling.  In  the 
present  work,  it  has  been  dearly  explained  how  much  mor« 
unfavourable  to  the  island  is  the  proportion  between  the  Import) 
and  Exports,  and  how  limited  the  amount  of  either. 

The  Author  is  unacquainted  with  the  sources  from  which  a 
knowledge  upon  the  value  of  (he  whole  yearly  produce  of  Ceylon, 
as  inserted  in  Dr.  C.'s  statements,  has  been  derived,  as  well  as  what 
relates  to  the  number  of  acres  of  land  either  in  cultivation  or  waste. 
He  has  not  seen,  in  the  island,  documents  from  which  such  infor- 
niatioD  could  be  obtained. 

In  the  estimate  of  Tonnage  belonging  to  the  Colony,  Dr.  C.'a 
Tables  are  not  very  far  from  correct.  It  is  there  rated  at 
about  ten  thousand  tons ;  — eight  thousand  may,  perhaps,  be  nearer 
the  mark.  No  regularaccount  has  hitherto  been  kept  of  the  tonn^^. 
Id  this  work,  some  Tables  have  been  given  in  approximation  to  the 
value  of  annual  frdght  paid  in  the  real  Imports  and  Exports. 

Paddy. ^iSon  writen  than  one  have  made  the  mistake  of  coi)- 
sidering  paddy  as  an  inferior  kind  of  rice.     It  is  oothingliut  ilie 
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lice  in  the  hmk  {  nd  it  ii,  indsedj  mupniae  that  mdi  an  etnv* 
■bonld  not  hare  been  long  ago  cnrected. 

f  Tea-r—Vfe  ihonld  ban  been  bappjr  to  find  the  apectatkn 
neliied  napecting  the  giowth  of  tfau  Tiloable  plant  in  the  tanata 
of  Ccylonj  bat  no  good  ground  baa  bitheito  been  foand  fcc  audi 

Pifptr. — The  Anthw  haa  aeen  do  pepper  npoited  from  CejloB 
ff^tred  with  chunam,  or  with  the  black  coat  taken  off  The 
cwnmnn  pepper  ia  all  exported  black  i  and  the  Antbor  concdvaa 
tint  anj  ptcparatioa  with  chunam  woold  quite  injore  and  ^ol  tint 
valuable  ^ce. 

With  regard  to  all  other  artidec,  the  produce  of  O^Iob,  "ttef 
btfe  been  fhllf  explabed  in  the  bodj  of  thii  work  j  and  anj  ad* 
ditioQ^  lemaA  would  thenfim  be  needleH: 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPOSTS, 

PCBUC  BEVENUE  AND  EZFENDITURE, 
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-Fahte  of  all  the  Exports  Jrom,  and 


Pepper 


Caniamom  . 


Jtreca-ttttls,  ii,030i 


.  S141  .  4483,  taken  at  109  rds.  per  leag.  of  150 
galls,  including  value  of  caik,  and 
exclusive  of  dutie*   ....        j 

cudm.     ciBd[ci. 

.  gs    .  409i,  taken  at  (he  valuation  made  at  the 

Custom-bouse,  exclosive  of  dutie>, 

189i  .  489     ■     ■     <^'"o      •     •     •     ^>'"  •     • 

.41.     15     .     .     ditto      .     .     .     ditto  .     . 


■  19.977>  valued  at  14  rds.  per  amoDBin, 
exchnit^  of  duties 

S/Uj,  takeout  60 rds.  per caod)',  exclu- 
sive of  duties 

30931  at  the  valuation  made  at  the 
Ciutom-boiise,  exdusireof  duties. 


Cocon-nuf  oii,  36,950  .  58,289      -  ^^''^ 

Copperas ditto 

Planks  aod  Timber    .     .     .     ,    .  ditto 

Palmyrat,  Reapers,  and  Rafters    ,  ditto 

J''gfry       ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Cut  arrKa-nul,  g6     .    252  ditto 

Chcyaroot    .    156    .    127      .     ditto 

Chanks ditto 

Saitoh ditto 

Gingelee,  Illepay,  Magosa  seed,  and  OH, 

Frails ditto 

Sundries,  not  above  enumerated,  paj'ing  5  per  cent. 

Farioiu  goods,  exported  duty  fcee,  taken  at  an  average  estimaticm, 

Average  produce  of  the  /'rarZ-ftontj,  taking  it  annually  at  llack 

and  25,000  P.  N.  pag.,  at  4i  rds.  each    .     .     . 
Citmamon,  paid  by  the  Eait-India  Company  60,000^.  sterling, 

at  ej.  6d.  per  star  pag.,  and  the  pag.  at  5  rdi. 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


214,252 

316.215 
G6.30S 
53,436 

12,443 

28,913 
32.193 

80,446 
24,060 

15,542 
16.170 
49.111 
14.49-i 
.1>873 
%615 
12,63S 
SO.O0O 


ToT*i.  VALua  of  Goods  Exported 


Rds.      2,821,500 


N.  B.  In  ihii  autcmcnt,  die  Eiporta  coaitirajs  an  incladed,  which,  for  tlw  anmf 
of  du  yean  1806,  7,  wen  luppoied  to  VBOust  ooly  to  6T,0OOidL;  butif  takca  Donr 
the  proportion  actually  ucenained  in  the  yean  1810  and  ftdlowing,  theyoo^ittabertal 
hitter.  7I1C  Reader  it  reTerred  to  ttw  Fint  and  Second  Book  oT  the  WoA  fbr  Ibnln 
cipUaalioaofdieM  Tabla. 
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Imports  w  the  Island  of  Ca/hm,  in  the  Years  1 806-7. 

IMPORTS. 

1806.       1807.  'S.WiJ* 

But!.  Bii«i.  •■ 

Rke,  and  Other  Gram,Z\6,Gl^  .  225, 7  80j  valued  at  6} 

rds.pcrbag;  takentobeanaverage  of  the         ^*'-      ' 
wbcdesale  price 1,898,375 

Cloth,  taken  from  the  raluBtion  made  at  the  Custom- 
bouses,  deducting  10  per  cent,  for  profits 
ofnstail 1,017,614 

^unirier^  paj-ing  2^.  3|,  and  5  per  cent 641,212 

ToTAt  Value  of  Goods  Imported  .    Rdi  .  3.557.201 


N.  B.  All  Fraction*  »re  puipowly  omiltcd  !n  the»e  T«blo«,  u  imlnam. 
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I  it  Sui^lement  to  Table  I. — GeiMral  BaUmu  of  iht  External 
Inlere^  of  Government  and  that  of 

Total  Average  Amount  of  Export*  for  the  jean  I8O6-7,       **■ 

u  appearing  in  Ibe  Table  No.  I.  .  .         .2^1,500 

Deduct  for  aniclea  exported  coaitwayi  .        .       67.0S3 

2,754.447 

Add  Net  Prafitt,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  upon  1-fifth 
part  of  Exports,  exclusive  of  Cintumoa,  a*  the  Bbare 
of  Ceylon  Merchants 40.971 

Add  1-third  part  of  the  Freight,  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  upon  the  value  of.  all  goodt  exported,  excloiive 
of  Pearls  and  Cianamon,  the  share  of  Ceylon  Freight,        49.5SS 

Add  4-fifths  of  the  amount  of  all  Duties  collected  vt^oa 
goods  either  imported  or  exported,  exclusive  of  those 
levied  upon  goods  exported  coastwayt,  as  paid  by 
Foreign  Merchanu S87i464 

Add  2-thirds  of  the  wbde  collection  of  Duties  tevJed 

upon  Port- clearances,  being  paid  □□  Foreign  Ships    .  6,000 

Add  5  per  cent.  Commission  upon  l-Hfth  pan  of  all  good* 
impwied  and  exported,  as  Commission  receiv«l  b^ 
C^Ion  Agents  tram  Foreign  Merchants,  exclusive  of 

Cinnamon  56.728 

Total  in  favour  of  Cejrlon      .      .        .  3i295.l65 
Balance  against  it  ....       74.690 


2d  Supplement  to  Table  I. — Balance  of  Trade  between  tJu 
which  Balance  the  Interests 

Total  Amount  appearing  on  the  Credit  side  of  the  1st       ba. 
Supplement  to  Table  No.  I.  being  t^us  cdlective  sum 
in  fovour  of  the  Island,    including  the  Interest  of 
Government  and  that  of  individuals         .  .  3,295,1^ 

Deduct  the  value  of  Pearls  and  Cinnamon,  the  4-fifchs  of 
the  vbole  Collection  of  Customs,  and  2-tbirdB  of  that 
derived  from  Port-clearances,  being  the  Revenue  of 
Govemmeut 1 .661  8ft4 

Amount  of  all  goods  exported,  and  credits  in  fiivoor  of 

the  Ceylon  Merchants 1,633,301 

Balance  against  the  Ceylon  Merchants,  the  amount  of 
which  must-have  been  paid  for,  and  remitted  out  of 
the  island,  in  Government  Bills  or  Coin     .         .       .  1,416,664 

Bds.  3,049£55 
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Trade  of  ike  Island  of  Ceylon,    comprehending  loth  the 
Private  Merchants,  far  the  Years  1 806-7. 

Total  Average  of  Imports  for  1S06-7,  as  appeadog  in      ''*- 
Table  No.  1 3,557,201 

Deduct  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon 
I'fifth  part  of  all  Importtj  as  the  share  of  Ce/lon 
Merchants 71,144 


3,486,057 
Deduct  from  the  remaining  Total  of  Imports,  1-third 
part  «f  Freight,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  as  having 
been  paid  for  Ceylon  Shipping        ....     116,202 


Total  against  Ceylon    .    .  Rds.  3,369^55 


Ceylon  and  Foreign  Merchants  for  the  Years  1 806-7  ;y">m 
of  Government  are  excluded. 

TtTAL  Amount  appearing  on  the  Debit  side  of  the      "^■ 
1st  Supplement  to  Table  No.  I.,  being  the  mm  paid 
to  Foreign  Countries  for  all  Imports,  &c.  Sec.     .       .  3,369.855 

Deduct  for  40,000  bags  of  Grain,  purchased  and  paid 

for  by  Government,  at  eight  rix-dollars  per  hag  .     .     320,000 

Clear  amount  to  the  Debit  of  the  Ceylon  Merchants    .  3.049,855 

H.  B.  It  had  been  originally  (he  iaieat'on  of  tbe  Author  to  haie  omiHed 
tb«i«  SnpplenieDts,  and  ihoM  of  the  other  Tifalee,  TTOm  So.  I,  to  VII.  iodiir 
«T«.  ud  merel;  u  ban  UaCeil  the  result  in  the  body  of  tbe  Work.  Upon 
futthar  consideratian,  hoverer,  he  conceives  it  more  candid  to  ibew  the  whole 
coiim  of  bis  calculuioni.— The  in  Supplement  Eo  Table  IV.  eiplaini  in  ■ 
fuller  manner,  the  grouaits  of  the  iddidons  and  deduction!  made  in  i^  wliich 
equally  apply  to  all  tbe  other  Supplements.  Tbe  Reader,  thereftTe,  is  referred 
to  the  fcKiner  for  a  general  eiplaaatiou.ir-lf  the  proportion  of  the  addilioas 
and  deduclioni  in  tbe  1st  Supplement!  to  Table*  I.  II.  and  III.  trt  not  (he 
suae  Bi  in  tbe  following,  the  difference  originated  from  tbe  fonner  being 
made  by  approsimatioii ;  while  the  othen  were  fouoded  upon  more  certain  data. 
AsdltluTablet  and  Supplements,  however,  were  made  in  the  Island,  with  the 
■dnntaga  Ifaet  immediue  local  informatioa  could  afford,  lie  fan  deemed  it 
•duaaable  to  make  no  alteration  in  tbem. 
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Table  II. — Falue  of  all  the  Exports  Jrom  and 

EXPORTS. 

Jrack  .  .  .  4728,  taken  at  105  rds.  per  leflger  of  ISO 
galloiu,  JDcludlng  the  value  of  caik, 
and  exclusive  of  duties 496A40 

Clndia. 

Pepper    .     .     -.    278,  takea  at  tbe  valuation  made  at  the 

Custom-bouses,  exclusive  of  duties  .  27*950 

Cqffee     .     .     .    3gO    .     .     ditto    .     .     .     ditto     .     .     .  52JO0O 

Cardamom  .    ,       7    .    .    ditto    .    .    .    ditto    .     .    .  1,SOO 

Arreca-nuls  .  ]3,142,  valued  at  ]4rds.  per  amonam,  ex- 
clusive of  duties  ]S3,988 

Omdia. 

Totaeco  .     .     ,  3416,  takeu  at  60  rds.  percandy,  exclusive 

of  duUes 204,960 

Cmr  ....  38O0,  taken  at  the  valuation  made  at  the 

Cuscom-houae,  exclusive  of  duties  .     93*260 


Cocoa-nut,  2,7^,000 . 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Coeoa-nul  oil,    21,966.     .     .     ditto 

Copperas ditto 

Plmks  and  Timber  ....  ditto  .  .  .  ditto 
Palmyra,  Reapers,  anA  Rafters,  &tv>  .  .  .  ditto 
Jagery       ditto    .     .     .     ditto 

Cut  arrtca-nut,  258  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  -  ditto 
Cboya  root  .     .     loO  .     .     .     ditto     .     .     ■     ditto 

Ckanks ditto     .     .     .     ditto 

Salt  fish ditto    .     .     .     ditto 

Gmgelee,  lUepay,  Margosa  seed,  and  Oil,  .     .     ditto 

Fruits ditto    .    .    .    ditto 

Sundries,  not  above  enumerated,  paying  9  per  cent.  . 
Various  trifling  articles,  exported  duty  free,  taken  at 

average  estimation    .     .     . 

Actual  produce  ^  the  Pearl-banis,  during  this  year 

Cianamon  delivered  to  the  East-India  Company,  60,000/. 

at  6s.  6d.  per  star-pag.,  and  the  pag.  at  5  rds    .     . 

29,021" 
16,000 
11,085 
1,199 
596 


55,000 

7,300 

23,500 
25,610 
89,640 
26,000 
36,720 

7,560 
66,280 
16,400 

8,370 
10,500 

9,340 

30,000 
771,507 


ChoyaRoot     . 
Ebony   .     .     . 
Bicho  de  Mar 

175 
1600 
277 

Ditto  .    inferior 
Shark  M'-     ■ 

59 

4 

Ray  skins  . 


10 


Rejected  Cinnamon,  25,240      .     .     . 

ToTAi  Value  of  Goods  Exported  .    Kds.  3.039,466 

N.  B.     The  amount  of  Eiporti  cmatwmjt  in  thto  yen  had  b«en  nuA  H 
i,0S2  rds.    But  it  ii  Hibjcct  to  tbe  unie  otjcctfon  m  aaUcmi  in  Table  No.  I. 


(    525    ) 
Impobts  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Year  1808. 
IMPORTS. 

Rii-doUin. 

RKt,  tad  other  Grain,  (exclusive  of  wbat  has  been 
imported  for  Government)  189,24^  bags, 
at  6|  rds.  per  bag,  tbe  average  of  tfae 
wholesale  price  of  this  ^ear 1>277M17 

Fhut  Bice,  imported  for  Government,    21,993   bags, 

■t  8  rds.  per  bag 175,947 

Cloth,  taken  from  tbe  valuation  made  at  the  Custom- 
houses, deducting  10  per  cent,  ibr  profits 
of  retail ■.     .     .     .  1,021,900 

Sundries,     paying   Custom-houM  duties  of  2j,   3f, 

and  5  per  cent 778,977 

Ditto,  purchased  by  Government  from  Capt.  Cameron, 
of  tbe  Honourable  Company's  Ship 
Duchett  of  Gordon 49,454 

.Total  Value  of  Goods  Imported    .    Rds.  3,3(3,695 


db,GoogIe 


(     526    ) 
lrtSi«pl«n«ttoT«WeII^GS*neraiB«ii«te?/'/A8  ExterMl 
Ihiterests  o/*  Gooanm£ni  and  tmse  of 


Total  actual  Amount  of  Exports  for  the  Year  1  BOS,  as 

appearing  in  the  Table  No.  U 3,089,486 

Deduct  for  articles  CKported  coartways,  agreeably  to  tho 
proportion  whie*  wh  taken  for  the  Yews  ieo6-7  •  .      66.022 
2,973.444 

.Add  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  opoa 
1-fifth  part  of  the  Exports,  exclusive  of  Cinnamon 
delirered  to  the  Eaal-Iodia  Company,  and  goodi 
delivered  to  Mr.  Baboom 43,562 

Add  l-third  part  of  the  Fi-eight,  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cenL  upon  the  value  of  all  goods  exported,  exdosivo 
of  Pearls  and  Cionamon 52.069 

Add  4-fifih9  of  the  amount   of  all  Duties  collected 
jipoo  goods  both  imported  and  exported,  exclusive  of 
those  levied  upon  goods  exported  coastways    ,     .     .     328,564 
Add  a-thirds  of  the  whole  collectioil  of  Duties  levied 

upon  Port-clearaDces 6,826 

Add  5  per  cent  Commission  upon  i-fifih  pMt  of  all 
goods  imported  and  exported,  exclusive  of  Cinnamon 
delivered  to  the  East-India  Com[»nyt  and  goods  sold 
to  Mr.  Baboom  j  dso  the  value  of  Grain  and  goods 
imporied  for  Government,  or  purchased  by  the  same 
fh>m  Merchants  not  of  Cejion .       53,224 

Total  in  favor  of  Ceylon    .    Rda.    3.457,489 

2d   Supplement   to  Table  II. — Balance  of  Trade    between 
which  Balance  the  Interests 
'  -^ 

Total  amount  appearing  on  the  Credit  side  of  the  ]st 
Supplement  to  Table  No.  II.  being  the  collective 
■am  in  favour  of  the  lalaod,  including  the  Interest  of 
Government  and  that  of  individuals 3,457,489 

Deduct  the  value  of  Pearls,  Cinnamon,  and  goods  deli- 
vered to  Mr.  Baboom,  the  4-fifths  of  the  whole 
collection  of  Cutioms,  and  2-thJrds  of  that  derived 
from  Port- clearances,  being  the  Bevenue  of  Govern- 
ment     1,902.038 

Clear  amount  of  all  Goods  exported,  and  Credits  in  favour 
of  the  Ceylon  Merchants 1,555,451 

Balance  againat  the  Ceylon  Merchants,  the  amount  of 
which  must  have  been  paid  for,  and  remitted  out  of 
the  Island,  in  Government  BilU  or  Coin    ....  1,353,207 


(    627    ) 
Tmk  of  th»  hUmi  of  Ceylon^  campnkaiding  both  th* 
Private  Mtrchanti,  for  the  Year  1608. 

Ml. 

ToTAi,  Ktiul  Imports  ibc  1808,  u  appearing  in  Table 
No.  11 

Deduct  Net  Profits  at  the  rate  of  tO  per  cent,  npon  tba 
1-fifth  partofallliiqNHUt  de^utiDgfinttheamooiit 
imported  on  account  of  Governnient,  or  purchased  hy 
the  same  from  Merchants  not  of  Ceylon  .... 


3,242.130 

Deduct  from  the  lemain'mg  Total  of  Imports,  l-third 

part  of  Freight,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ....    108.071 


Total  against  Ceylon 3,154,059 

Balance  in  favour  of  Ceylon  .    .    .     323,430 


the  Ceylon  and  Fureign  Merchants,  for  the  Year  1 808 ;  from 
of  Government  are  exciuded. 

Total  amount  appearing  on  the  Debit  side  of  the 
1st  Supplement  to  Tabic  No.  II.,  being  the  sum  paid 
to  Foreign  Countries  for  Imports S,I34iOS9 

Deduct  for  21,993  bags  of  Giaia,  imported  for  Oovern- 
ment,  and  Sundries  purchased  by  the  same  from 
Captain  Cameron,  at  appearing  in  Table  No.  II. 
BMkingtt^her 225.401 


Clear  amount  to  the  Debit  of  the  Ceyhm  Heichanti .  .  3,908.656 


D,q,i,i.:db,.GoogIe 


'(    528    ) 
Table  III. — Fahie  of  all  ike  Exports  Jrom 


Coffee     .     . 
Cardamom  . 


.  4361,  taken  at  105  rd>.  per  Ieag«rof  130 
.  gallons,  including  the  value  of  caakf 
and  exclutive  of  duties     ....  457>905 
.    273^  taken  at  the  valuation  made  at  the 

Custom-houses,  excluiive  of  duties  .     24i275 

.    X081     .     .     .    ditto     .     .     .     ditto  ,     .  122.260 

4\   .    .    .    ditto    .    .    .    ditto  .    .      1,060 


Tohacco     .    .  JSS7,   taken  at  60  rdi.  per  candj,  esda- 

sive  of  duties 333,448 

Coir,     .     .     .  4426,    taken  at  the  valuation  made  at  tbe 

C'jstom- bouses,  exclusive  of  duties  .  108.960 


.  ditto 

.  ditto 

,  ditto 

.  -ditto 

.  ditto 

.  ditto    . 

.  ditto 

.  ditto 


Cocoa-nuts,  2,077,275  .     .     .     ditto 

Ueuuro. 

Coeoa-itut  nl   .  iGSZ   .    .    .    ditto 
C->pptras ditto 

irood ditto' 

i'lanks  and  TimJier  ....     ditto 
I'almyra,  Reapers,  and  Rafters,  ditto 

Jagery ditto 

Cut  Amca-nut,     962  .     .     ,     ditto 
Choya  root,  .     .     125  .     .     .     ditto 

Chanks ditto     .     .     .    ditto     . 

Salt  Fish ditto 

Gingelet,  lllepay,  Margosa  Seed,  and  Oil 

Fruits dil[o 

Sundries,  not  above  enumerated,  paying  five  per  cent.     .     , 
Farious  trying  articles,  exported   duty  firee,  taken  at  an 

average  estimation 

Actual  produce  of  the  Pearl-banks,  during  this  year   . 
Cinnamon,  sold  to  the  East-India  Company,  60,000/.,  MSsSd. 
per  star-pagoda,  and  tlie  pagoda  at  five  rds. 


G4.2S7 
1^1 

25,062 
418 
28,948 
80.244 
29,269 

87,440 
8.920 

50,720 

15,230 
6,670 
9,238 

10,820 

3OJ300 
249,288 


186  . 
.  2008  , 


'Choya  Root 
Ebony  .  .  . 
Bicho  de  Mar  . 
Shurk  Fins  .  . 
Ray  Skin  ■  .  . 
Becco  de  Pesce 


Total  Value  of  Goods  exported 


250 
384 

20 


30,778 
20,080 
12,500 


L.,,l,;.d:,G00gK 


(    £29    ) 
oni^IicKntTS  to  the  ltlandofCei/hn,farthe  ttar  ISOg. 

IMPORTS. 

lUi. 

Sict,  Md  «tkerGrm»,  (Mdmire  of  vhat  hu  been 
imported  for  Goretnment)  174,641  bagi, 
at  61  rdi.  per  bag,  tho  arerage  of  the 
Wbtdenle  Price  of  thit  Year l,U5,16fi 

fbu  Riet,  impoTtad  fyrXSontaamitt  2ifiS7  ba^,  it 

Snb.  perbag 176.461 

CbtA,  taken  from  the  vdnation  nuda  at  tbe  Custom* 
_,  booMf,  dedociiog  10  per  ceatfor  profit* 

ofretaU 76ft028 

Suminit,  pacing  Ciutom-boaBe  Dntiea  at  2^,  H,  and 

S  per  ceat. 540.580 

Maddn  Wim,  and  Bier.,  io^wted  &s  Govemment .  .      SMOO 

ToTU  Valui  of  Goodi  Impofted    .    .    Rdi.  g,635,2SS 


db,GoogIe 


(.S30     ) 

.astSiu^cnaenttoTablein.— <>neni/JBa£»wo^f&eEktefivd 
Government  and  those  of  private 

Total  actual  Amount  of  Exports  for  the  Year  I8O9,  u       ■*■ 
appeariDg  ia  Table  No.  IIL        .  ...  .-'2,680>7K 

Deduct  for  articles  exported  coastwayt,  agne&bly  to  the 
propoition  which  was  taken  for  the  yean  1 906,  7>  8>       68333 

■       . ,  2,S92M2 

Add  Net  ProfiU,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon  I -fifth 
part  of  Exports,  eicluiive  of  Cinnamon  delivered  to 
the  Eait-Iodia  Company,  and   gooda  deliveted  to 

Mr.Baboom 36>074 

Add  l-third  part  ofthe  Freight,  at  the  rateoflO  per  cent, 
upon  the  ndne  of  all  good!  exported,  exclusire  of 

Pearls  and  Cinaatnoa .  .       5€i8S4 

Add  4-fiflhs  of  the  Amount  of  all  Dotiea  ctdlected  upon 
.   goods,  both  imported  and  exported,  exclusive  of  those 

levied  upon  goods 'exported  coastwayi 
Add  3-tbirdi  of  the  wbol«  Collection  of  Dufie*  levied 
upon  Port-clearance*  .... 

AddA  percent.  Commission  upon  l-fifth  part  of  all  goods 
imported  and  exported,  exclusive  of  Cinnamon  deli- 
vered to  the  East-India  Company,  and  goods  st^  to 
Mr.  Baboom ;  also  the  value  of  Grain  and  goods  im- 
ported for  Government,  or  purchased  by  the  jame 
from  MercbaDta  not  of  Ceylon 


Total  in  favour  of  Ceylon  .  .  Rds.  3,073,292 


2d  Supplement  to  Table  III. — Balance  of  Trade  between 
Interests  of  GoverWment  are 

Total  Amount  appearing  on  the  Credit  ude  of  the       ^^^  v 
1st  Supi^ement  to  Table  No.  III.  as  being  the  col> 
lective  sum  in  favour  of  the  Island,  including  the 
Interestof  Government  and  thabof  individuals     .     .  3,073,292 

Deduct  the  value  of  Pearb,  Cinnamon,  and  the  goods 
sold  to  Mr.  Baboom,  the  4-fifths  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  Cnitomt,  and  2-thirds  of  that  derived  ftom 
Port-clearance,  being  the  Revenue  of  Government  .  1,382,860 


Clear  Amonnt  of  all  gooda  exported/  and  Credits  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Ceylon  Merchants  .  .  .  1,690,412 

Balance  against  the  Ceylon  Merchants,  the  amount  of 
whidi  must  have  been  paid  for  and  remitted  out 
of  the  Island  in  Government  Bills  or  Coin  609>449 


Rds.  2,299,861 

D,q,i,i.:dbvGoogIe 


n, 

II 


(     MI     ) 

Trade  of  the  Isltmi  of  Ceylon,  inUudmg  ike  Jnierests  of 
Merchants, for  theYtar  IS09.  * 

Table  ■     »^- 

■  2.635,235 

Dednct  Net  Profiu,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon 
the  l-6ft}i  part  of  all  Imports,  dedoctiDg  tbe  amount 
.  imported  oo  account  of  Government,  or  purchased  bj 
"  the  same  fixim  Mercbants  not  of  Ceylon     .....    4S,695 

2>586,540 
Deduct  (rom  the.  remaining  Total  of.Importi,  1-third 
part  of  Freight,  at  tbe  rate  of  lO  per  cent.      .  86,218  - 


Total  againit  Ceylon  .  2.500jS22 
Salance  in  hyoat  of  Caylon  '  .  .  .     57Z>370 


Ceylon  an^  Foreign  Mercliants,  from  which  Balances  the 
excludtdjfor  the  Year  1809. 

Total  Amount  appearing  in   the  Debit  side  of  tbe       lu,. 
Ist  Supplement  to  Table  No.  III.  being  the  lum  paid 
to  Foreign  Countriei  for  all  Imports 2,500,322  ' 

Deduct  for  22,057  bags  of  Grain  imported  for  Govern- 
ment, and  Madeira- wine  and  Beer  imported  by  the 
same,  as  appearing  in  Table  No.  III.  .  .      200,461 

Clear  amount  to  tbe  Debit  of  the  Ceylon  Merchants   .  2,29p.86l 


D,q,i,i.:db,.GoogIe 


C   5S2    ) 

Tablb^No.  IV. — P^alue.of  all  Ae  ^aon.n  Jhmf  and 
*  EXPORTS. 

Ingen.  KM. 

Araek     .     .     .  6538,  taken  at  105  rds.  per  leag.  of  IfiO  gdU. 

incIiidiDg  vahie  of  cuk,  and  exclusive  of  Datie*  .    .  S86AS0 

P^Acr    .    .     169^,  ukeoatvaLof  new  tariff,exd.of  Dntiei,  14.180 

Coffee    .    .      435                .    ditto     .  ,     .        ditto     .    .  43.500 

Cardamom     .18                .    ditto                       ditto     .    .  -  3>800 

jtrrtea-nulx,    9661^,  valoed  at  14  rdi.  per  anioa.  excl.  of  Dtitiei,  135i3S6 

Tobacto  .    .  59(i3i,  Ukeoat(30rda.peTcudr,excI.ofDiKief,  3&7>8lO 
O^    .    .     .  3370,  taken  at  the  valuation  <^  the  new  tariff, 

esdusiTC  of  Duties,                     .            .  114f620 


Coete-nut,  2,754,000 

HcMuni. 

Cocoa-iiulMl,  10,120 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Copptras      .    1680      .    .      ditto    .    .    .  ditto 

Wood       ditto    .    .     .  ditto 

Planh  and  Timber      .     .     .     ditto     .     ...  ditto 

PabnyTfi  Reapers,  and  Bajlers ditto 

Jagery  ditto     .     .     .  ditto 

Cut  arreca-nut,   856,   taken  at  40  rdi.  per  amonam  of  eight 

CuuUa.  parraht,  cxcliuiTec^dudei        .... 

Ckayanat  .     .     6),   taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  newtariff, 

exclusive  of  Dutiei    .... 

Chmh ditto    .    .'   .    ditto 

Saitjish ditM    .    .    .    ditto 

Gin^eUe,  Illepay,  Margosa  seed,  and  Oil    .     .     ditto 

F^utti ditto     .     .     .     ditto 

SuiuirKJ,  not  above  enumerated,  paying  5  per  cent 

Variaas  iryiMg  articles,  exported  Duty^five,  taken,  upon  an  ave* 

rage  estimation,  at  half  of  what  hA  been  credited  in  the 

preceding  Yean,  many  of  them  having  l>eeo  ini«1ed  in  the 

new  tariff        .         .         ,         .         , 
Grain,  g077  bags,  taken  at  the  average  value  of  this  Year,firom 

the  duties  levied  at  the  Custom-house  .         .         .        • 

Citatamon,  sold  to  the  £ast-)ndia  Company,  6o,000/.  Eterliog, 

at  8s.  6d.  per  star-pag.,  and  the  pag.  at  5  rds 

Ditto,  25,000  lbs.  sold  to  t^eaat.  Arbuthnot,  De  Monte,  and 

Co.  at  1  rd.  per  lb.      . 

%-Sm  fs  i  I H      CArati     ...     85]  iMgen,  at  105  rds.  pa  log.  8,996' 

SISPN^^J^''^    •     -84,605    pMTihl,  

gS'Sg'sSa      LlfHlt  Rtapert,7,lSi    ditto,      i 

aBovt      .       Seo  euidlM,      .    atieJTdi.parcL   4S,900 

iEbtng  .  .  .  aSS^  ditto  .  .  at  lOrds.  par  do.  S8.575 
BicheieMar  .  831  ditto,  II 9 lln. *t  40-Fiii.  pv  do.  »,3I9 
SiariFim       .  a    diUo,  3SSlbs.al  ISO  nk.  pa- do. 

Say  ISiin      .     ■         100    piece*    .     .     at    SO  rida.  perlOOO 
S^ledCinnamii,  18,400  Ba.    .    .    it      Ijida-perlb.  93/>00. 

ToTiL  Valui  of  Goods  Expoiled 


105  rds.  pa  Ic^.  8,996^ 
Ird.  pa  par.  84,605/ 

I50Tdi.pal00,  3,456r 
5  rds.  per  100,     357  J 


C    5M^), 

ImoKTS  lo  the  ItUrad  of  6aflat,  fitr:^  Tear  1610. 
IMPORTS. 

Ketf  OMd  other  Grain,  (exclusive  of  wbal  bai  been 
imported  for  Govetnmeot,)  \6s,Bdl  bags, 
at  7i  rds-  per  b^,  the  average  of  tbs 
Wholesale  Ftice  of  this  Year      ....  1)362,710 

Ibu  Rice,  imported  for  Government,  i6i4gi  bagi,  at 

Srdj.perbag ItfiSBS 

dffiA,  q^reeaUy  to  the  price  of  the  Tariff;  or  to  the 

AccountsofSsredfbrSaleattheCustom-houie,    723,490 

Sundria,  paying  Custom-hoiue  Duties  of  ^  per  cent.  .    ,8d8>S30 

Ditto    ....    ditto 6  ditto    .     .  688 

Madeira  Wine,  Beer,  Salt  Ptwisions  and  SRndne»,  ifn- 
ported  by  Oovenment,  ofpurchased'b]^  the 
same  12SUiS0 

^tielet  imported  for  prirato  uie  of  die  CSvU  ud 

Militzir  SerranU    , 15^000 

ToTU^ViXoiofGoodBlnportedi.  BOm.  S.112.748 


D,q,i,i.:db,.GoogIe 


(     384     ) 

lit£uii(4MiMat  toTyUelVL^— Gewra/  BalaHceofthe  Extettul- 

of  Government  and  those  ofPrinata 

To^«clual  Amount  of  Exporti  for  the  Yesr  1810,  ai      "^ 
appearing  in  the  Table  No  IV 2,777.»97  " 

Deduct  fiff  vtides  eiportdd  coaitwB^, 

By  PiirstB  Mercbanti  .  .       165,SS£ 

Onaccotmtof  Govennnent  97,414< 


*Add  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  of  lO  percent,  upon  ^of- 
'  aU  tbe  Expoits  (excluaiTe  of  the  Cinnamoo,  and  the 
gooda  exported  or  wld  by  Goremment),  being  the 
ahare,  ^hich,  from  the  Account!  of  the  Cuttom-hooie, 
appean  to  belong  to  the  Ceylon  Merchants.  The  goods 
exported,  beiitg  oitimated,  in  Table  No.  IV.  accord- 
ing to  their  price  at  the  time  and  plaoeof  expOEtation, 
thu  thare  of  the  Profits  derived  from  them,  wbeo  lold 
in  the  Foreign  marfceti,  must  justly  be  noted  here  to 
the  Credit  of  Ceylon  i -and  is  .... 

Add  the  amount  of  i  of  the  Freight  actually  paid  npoa 
all  the  Exporti,  exclnsive  of  Cinnamon  deuvered  to 
the  East- India  Company,  that  proportion  having  been 
ascertained  to  form  the  ihippirig  belonging  to  Ceylon; 
and  as,  in  Value  of  Exports,  entered  in  Table  No.  IV.  the 
Ereight  of  them  is  not  included,  that  portion  of  it  which 
has  beeu  pud  to  Ceylon  shipping  is  here  credited  at . 

Add  also,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  ^  of  all  the  Duties 
of  Cnstoms  actually  collected  in  XBIO,  exclusive  of 
those  collected  in  the  Coasting-trade,  which  appear  to 
hare  been  all  paid  by  Ceylon  Merchants.  In  the 
Table  No.  IV.  the  price  of  the  goods  imported 
having  been  taken,  agreeably  to  tbeir  value  in  the 
Ceylon  markets,  the  Duties  levied  gn  them,  at  their 
importation,  are  included  in  that  pricey  but  that  part 
of  those  duties,  which  was  actually  paid  by  Foreign 
Merchants,  ougbt  to  be  credited  to  Ceylon :  alio, 
the  Foreign  Merchants' have  paid  Duties  on  the  goods 
exported  by  them  j  but  those  duties  are  not  included 
in  the  price  of  the  goods  uported,  as  entered  in  Table 
No.IV.;therefbrethesejaswellastheDutiesonImporti1 
paid  by  them,  must  be  credited  to  Ceylon,  and  make 

Add,  for  similar  reason,  one-half  of  the  whole  amount 
collected  for  Port- clearances 

Add  Five  per  cent.  Commission  upon  the  fourth,  part  of 
ell  goods  imported  and  exported  (exclusive  of  the 
Cinnamon,  and  all  goods  sold  or  exported,  recdved 
or  imported,  byGorernment)  ;'thatappearing,  upon  va- 
rious infonnations,  to  be  the  share  of  the  Ceylon  Trade 
which  is  transacted  on  Commission  by  Ceylon  Agents, 


266.273 
4,768 


Total  in  fiivour  of  Ceylon 


■  Rdi.  3.149w81 


(ass   ) 

,  TriAofthtbkmdofCeylmicatiipnhMimgbeih^Baemb 

MerchoTOs,  for  theYear  ISIO. 

Total  Actual  ImpOTti  fer  1810,  aa  qipearing  ia  tho      sd^ 
Table  No.  IV.  .  8,112,743 

Deduct  Net  Profit!,  attbe  rate  of  tra'percent'tipon -A 
'  of  'all  the  goodi  imported ;  exdative  of  tbote  im- 
ported for,  or  purchased  by,  Govemmeot :  this  being 
tbe  ahaie  whicfa  is  aseertuDed  to  belong  to  the  Ce^loa 
Merchants.  .  .  .  .  .     118,318 

2,994,430 

Deduct,  also,  for  the  reasons  lUted  per  contra,  the  half 
of  the  Freight  actually  paid  upon  alt  the  Imports,  ex- 
dusire  of  those  goods  whkh  have  been  received  or 
imported  fay  GonrnmeDt  . '  .        .     !]60,SO0 

ToTu  against  C^km  .         .  2,783,930 

in  &TOnr  of  Ceylon  ...  .     4l5f851 


*  Fm  this  and  Cat  foDoiring  jtun,  th«M  proportioni  wer«  la  much  ■) 
ponible  saceitalned,  by  R^ulatloni  enforctd  in  the  manner  of  nuking  <aitii«i 
at  riw  CuMom-houMi. 


db,GoogIe 


(  ^5Sfi    ) 
M  Siq^lemeat'ta)  TUde'lV.— Bolontv  ^  Trade  btlwem 

Tox*i>  Amount  appearlQgoath«CroditMdeof-th«Bust       **^ 
Sf^plepoent  to  .Table  Na  IV.  fi  bdng.the  CoUectiw 
Sam  in  .favsiir  -of -tbe  Iilond,  inolwitiiv  Um  Inlentt 
ofGovBipmaat^tiutof.iadiridiuli 8>l40j781 

Dodoct  tbe  ndps  vf  Cinounoa  dslinnd  to  the  Eait- 
Imi'a  Company,  and  Qoods  io\A  to  Mr.  Baboom,  dw 
Mvea-twelfllu  of  all  Datiei  collected  at  the  Ciutom- 
hotuei,  apoa  Imports  aod  ExportSf  and  l-bolf  b£ 
Pwt-cleanncei,  which  form  pait  of  the  ReTenoe  of 
Oovemmwit,  and  make      .    .    .    .   ' 1^075,123 


CioK  Amount -of  aH  Gopdi  exported>  and  Credib  in 

ftfoarof  the.CejicMi  Meit^aatt %V!1ifie» 


■gainit  the  Ceyloa  Mercbanti,  tbs  amount  of 
wlfiak  imut  have  beea  ptud  (ax,  and  remitted  oat 
of  the  Island  in  Goremment  Billi  or  Cwi  ....     386,177 


D,q,i,i.:db,.GoogIe 


(    5S7    )     . 
ike  Ceylon  and  Foreign  Merchants,  for  the  Year  1810. 

Total  Amount  appearing  on  the  Debit  side  of  the  Fint 
Supplement  to  Table  No.  IV.  being  the  sum  paid 
to  Foreign  Countries  for  all  Imports 2,733,930 

Deduct  for  l8,4gi  bags  of  Rice,  100  pipes  of  Madeira 
Wine,  134  Casks  of  Beer,  Salt  Plovisions,  -  and 
Snnilries  imported  for  Government    .    .    .     ...     273,095 


dear  Amotint  to  the  D^t  of  the  Ceylon  Merchants  .  2,460,835 


db,GoogIe 


(    538    ). 
Table  V. — rahte  ofcdl  the  Exports  Jromasad 


Jrack  .  .  .  QrS4t,  taken  at  lOS  rda.  per  leigerof  150 
gallotu,  includins  uie  tbIus  of  caiks, 
andexcluiiveof  daties      .     .     .     .  647>272 

Pepper  ,     .     .       6^,  taken  at  the  valuatioD  of  the  nev 

tariff,  exciutive  of  duties    ....  S>790 

Cofee     .     .     .    6l7i    .     .     .     ditto     .     .     .    ditto  .     .  61.770 

Cardamom  .     .        9|    ■     ■     •    ditto     .     .     .     ditto  .     .  2,690 

jtrreca-nulj     .    9284,  valued  st  14Tdi.  per  amooam, 

ciudurive  of  dutiei I29i975 

Tobacco  .  .  3403t,  taken  at  6o  rds.  per  candy,  exclu- 
sive of  duties 204)210 

Coir ....  3963^1  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 

tariff,  exclusive  of  duties  ■     ■  134.760 

KddIw.      . 

Cocoa-nuU,  2,827,aoo  .    .    .    ditto     .     .    .    ditto    .    .    70.680 
Comta-nul  oil,  \i^^ .     .     .     ditto    .     .     .     ditto    .     .       4,953 

CudlaL 

Copperas    .         1343    .     .     .  ditto  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  46.293 

Fine  Woods ditto  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  1.759 

Planks  and  Ttmltr  ....  ditto  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  43,880 

Palmyra  Reapers,  and  Rafters,  ditto  .  .  .  ditto  .  ,  94.004 

Jagery ditto  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  19.230 

Cut  Arreca-nul,    3440.  Uken  at  40  rdi.  per  amonam  of 

eight  pmralu,  exdoiiva  of  dniiei     .  137*300 

Cudin. 

Choya  Root,       .      68^,  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 

tariff,  exclusive  of  daties  ....  5.900 
117.000 
12.220 
4.9G0 
10.940 
42.340 
the 

is/mo 


Chanks ditto    .    .    .    ditto 

<Sa/f  FUh ditto ....    ditto 

GiH^ee,  Illepay,  Margosa  Seed,  and  Oil    .    .    ditto 

Fhitti ditto    .    .    .    ditto 

Sundries,  not  above  enumerated,  paying  five  per  cent. 
Pitrious  Iri/ting  articles,  exported   duty-free,  taken  at  t 

same  estimation  as  in  iSlO 

Gram,  23,692  bags,  taken  at  the  average  value  of  this  Year, 

from  [he  duties  levied  at  the  Custom-house,  .  .  I54>000 
Cinnamon,  sold  to  the  East-India  Company,  60,O0O/.,  at  8s.6d. 

per  itar-pagoda,  and  the  pagoda  at  five  rds.    .    .  705*880 
Ditto,  45,000  lbs.  sold  to  Messrs.  Arbuthnot,  De  Monte, 

andCo.  at  I  rd.  perlb 45.000 


Total  Value  of  Goods  exported      .    .     Bdi.  2.781.638 
M.B.  No  Fewls  wen  fiahed  b  this  jtu. 


(    a»9   > 
IhpoeTs  to  ike  hlaad  of  Ceylon,  m  tke  Tear  1811. 


Rice,  Paddy,  and  other  Grain,  (exclasive  of  what  has  been 
importedfbr  GovernmenO  199,2/5  bags, 
at  8  rdi.  per  bag;  the  average  of  the 
Wholesale  Price  of  this  Year      .     .     .     .], 594,200 

Orain,  imported  for  GovemmcDt,  1 6,624  bags,  at  9  rda. 

per  bag ;    .     149,616 


887,767- 

Sundries,  paying  CuMoDi-house  Dttties  of  5  per  cent.  .    729i540 

Madeira   Wme,  Beer,   Salt  Provisimts,  and  Sundries, 
imported  by  GovemmenI,  or  purchased  by 


Articles,   impoTted   for  private  use  of  the  Civil  aad 

Military  SetvaaU       ........       30>000 


ToTu.  Vthv*  of  Goods  Imported    .    .    Edi.   3,574.913 


db,GoogIe 


(    540    ) 
ht  Supplement  to  TaUe  V.~Geaeral  Balatue  of  the  EKtemal 
Interests  <^  Govemmmt  and  those  of 

ToTAt  Actual  Amount  of  Exports  for  the  Year  ISl  l,  as 

appeariog  in  Table  No.  V.  .  .  .  2i781,633 

Deduct  for  article*  exported  coastwajt 

By  private  Merchants      .       .  428,949 
On  account  of  Goreraioeiit  .     64)127 

4a&jaj6 

2,2S8^57 
Add  Net  Profits,  at  therateof  lO  percent,  upon  3-12thB 
of  all  the  £xporti  (exclusive  of  the  Cinnacnan  and  [he 
goods  eiportetl  or  sold  by  Government),  being  the 
ahare  which,  from  the  late  accounts'  of  the  Custom- 
hoiue,  appears  to  belong  to  the  Cejlon  Merchant!.        65i944 

Add  the  AjnouDt  of  one-half  of  the  Freight  actually  paid 
upon  alt  the  Exports,  (exclusiveof  Cinnamon  delivered 
to  the  East-India  Company),  that  proportion  having 
been  ascertained  to  form  the  shipping  belonging  to 
Ceylon       .....  .     227,626 

Add  also,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  7-12th«of  all  the 
Dutiesot'  Customs  actually  collected  in  isft ,  exclusive 
of  Ihoie  collected  in  the  coasting-ttade,  which  latter 
appear  to  have  been  all  paid  by  Ceylon  Merchants  . 


Add  5  per  cent.  Commission  upon  the  fourth  part  of  all  ' 

goods  imported  and  exported,  exclusive  of  the  Cin- 
namon and  all  the  goods  sold  or  exported,  received  or 
imported,  hy  Government  i  that  appearing,  upoo  va- 
rious informations,  to  be  the  share  of  the  Ceylon  Trade 
which  is  tianiacted  on  Commission  by  Ceylon  Agent*       60,427 

Tot^  in  Avour  of  Ceylon  .  2,867.596 
Balance  against  Ceyloo        .....    S53.524 


D,q,i,i.:db,.GoogIe 


(    541    ) 
TraJe  of  the  Lland  of  Ceyloiiy   comprehending  toth  tha 
PrivateMerckants,  for  the  Year  1811. 

Total  acttul  Imports  for  1811,  aa  appearii^  in  Table 
No.  V 3J74S18 

Deduct  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  uprai 
^•1 2ths  of  fill  the  goods  imported,  excliuive  of  those 
imported  for  or  purchased  by  GoremmeDl,  this  being  i 

die  (bate  which  is  ascertuncd  to  belong  to  the  Cejrloo 
Merchadb  .        .     1S5/479  - 


3,438,834 
Deduct  also,  for  the  reasoni  stated  per  contra,  the  t-third 
of  the  Freight  asceitained  to  have  been  actualtr  paid 
upon  all  the  Imports,  exclusive  of  those  goods  which 
have  been  received  or  imported  by  Government  .  ..     197j7U  . 


Total  against  Ceylon    .    Bdi.  3^1,120 


D,q,i,i.:db,.GoogIe 


(    542    ) 
2d  St^ptcBieBC  to  TbUc  V,^Bakmce  of  Trade   lomtm 
LttemtSJ^GovauuLut  are 

Mm. 

Total  Amount  appearii^  tm  the  Credit  lide  vf  tba 
Pint  Sopptement  to  Table  No.  V.  as  being  the  Col- 
lective Sum  in   fevour  of  ilie  Island,  including  the* 

.  Interest  of  GovernmeoC  and  that  of  individual*        .  2iS87j59S 

Deduct  the  Value  of  Cinnamon  delivered  to  the  £•■(• 
India  Company,  the  7>l2thi  of  all  Dntiei  collected  at 
the  Custom>liouse  upon  Imports  and  Exporu,  anA 
one-half  of  PorC'^earances,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Bevenue  of  Government,  and  makes  .         .      973,8% 


Clear  Amount  of  all  goods  exported,  and  Credits  in 

&TOur  of  the  Ceylun  Merchants         .  ,  .  1,913,698 

Bdance  against  the  Ceylon  Merchants,  the  Amount  of 
which  miut  have  been  paid  or  remitted  out  of  the 
Jsland,  in  Government  Bills  or  Coin  .  .  1,004,616 

Rds.  <^18,314 


D,q,i,i.:dbvGoogIe 


dgitm  aad  Pbragu  Merchanis,  fmm  which  Balance  the 
exciudtdfjbr  the  Year  18tl. 

uZ 
ToTAi.  AmooDt  metr'mg  oq  tbe  Debit  tide  of  the  Pint 
Supplement  to  Tible  No.  V.  being  tbe  lom  paid  to 
Foreifpn^uDtriei  for  all  Importt  .  3>241(120     * 

Deduct  for  1 6,624  bags  of  Grain,  Madeira  Wiae,  Beer,  * 

Salt  Provuions,  sod  Sondriet,  imported  for  Goveni- 
ment 322.806 


dear  Amount  to  the  DeUt  of  tbe  Ceylon  MerchanU  .  2^16^14 


.dbvGoogle 


(    544    ) 
l^e  VI. — Falue  of  aU  the  Expokts  fiom  md 


JrfKk     .     .     .  GajOi,  taken  at  100  rdv  per  leager  of  150 
galloiu,  iacluding  the  valne  of  cask, 
.;**  and  escliuive  of  Export  Du^     .  ^607,975.  O 

*  ..  CMiUa. 

A  Pepper   .    .    .    65^,  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  oev 

Tariier,exdaaive  of  Duties'    .    .    .  5,458  ■  4 

C^tt    \    . ,  .  527t  .    .    ditto    .    .    .    ditto    .    .    .  52,791 .  8 

Cardamoms'  .     .    ji  .     .     ditto     .     .     .     ditto    .     '.     .  2,220.  0 

ArrtcO'iaUi  ..  90241,  valued  at  11  rda.  per  emoQanij  ex< 
cloBive  of  Daties 

CtDdin. 

Tobacco  .  .  1746^,  taken  at  60  rds.  per  candy,  excliuive 
of  Duliea 

Cmt  .  .  ,  487J),  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 
Tans',  exdniiveofDntiea 


-Cbcon-nVJ,  1,911,200 
Cocoa-mtt  mi  .   4343 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
.  ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


3.8S3- 

123.700. 

9,750. 


Copperas      .     .     702  ■     -     •     ditto 

Fine  (floods ditto 

Pttmis  and  Timber  ....     ditto 
Palmyra  Reaphs,  and  Rqfltrs,  ditto 

Jigery ditto 

CtttArreca-Kut.25l5t^^,  taken  at  32~rd8.  per  amonam  of 
parrabj,  exclofive  of  dntiea  .    . 

Cutdlci. 

Choya  Root    ,     .  48  .  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 

Tariff,  exclosire  of  Datiei 

Chatth ditto    .     .     .     ditto 

Salt  Fish ditto    .    .    .    ditto 

Gin^elee,  Iltepay,  Ufargosa  seed,  and  Oil,  .     .     ditto 

Fyutis ditto     .     .     .     ditto 

Auntirti'f,  Dot  above  enumerated,  paying  9  percent.  . 
Variws  trying  articles,  exported  Dutj-free,  taken  at  the 

sameeslicDation  as  in  ISll     .     .     .     15,000. 
Grain   .    .    .    4837  bag^takenattbeaveragevalaeof thii 

Year,  from  the  Duties  levied  at  the 

Custom-house 58,042  ■ 

Ctnnamon,  told  to  the  East- India  Company,  60,000^.  sterling, 

at  Bs,  6d.  per  itar-pag.,  and  ^  pag. 

at  5  rda 705,880  . 

45,000  sold  toMeura.  Arbutbnot,  De  Monte,  and 

.    45,0p0- 

fArack,  1 15  leagen,  at  100  rda.  per  leager,  11,500-^ 
Pa</f;^,43,440paiTahs,  atlrd.  perpatrah,  4'     "" 
Palmyra Raflers.i46g,  itlSOTds.  per  100, 
-~  Reapers,  10,850,  at  5  rds.  per  100, 
Total  Value  of  Gooda  Exported  .  Bds.  2,442,895  •   6 
N.B.  NoPeariiSilMd. 


165,777 . 

47,780. 

1267- 

31,059  • 
272. 
52,061. 
101,927. 
24,906. 


er,  11,500-* 

h,  43,440  I, __, 

X),  2,200  r*''** 

W,        542^ 


(    545    ) 

Imfobts  to  the  Isiand  of  CeyUm,  tn  the  Year  1813. 

IMPORTS. 

JlKVf  and  other  Qrain,  (exclusive  of  what  bas  been 
^ported  for  Government,)  1  IS.Sgo  bags, 
at  13  ids.  per  bag.  the  average  of  the 
Wfaoleaale  Price  of  ttiii  Year  .         .    .      1,434.280 

Own  imported  for  GoreroQient,  76,138  bags,  at  g  rda. 

per  bag 685,242. 

Cloth,  agreeably  to  the  price  of  the  Tariff,  or  to  the 
accoDDts  oSered  for  lale  «t  the  Ciutoin- 
hoiue , 909j97S 

Stmdriti,  paying  Coslom-house  Duties  of  3  per  cent  .     940>400 
_  imported  or  purchased  by  Government,  viz. 

150  pipes  of  Madeira,  200  cask*  of  Beer, 
Salt  provUiopi,  and  other  Goods      .    .    .     255,504 


^OTU.  Valcb  of  Goods  Imported  .  .  Rds.  4)215.399 


db,GoogIe 


(    546    ) 

1st  Supplement  to  TMeVl.—GenertU  Balance  of  iht  Eztonal 
Interests  of  Guveritment  and  Oteaa  of 

Total  actual  Amount  of  Eiporu.  for  the  Year  1812,     ■*• 
a>  appearing  in  Table  No.  VI 2>442,B9S 

Deduct  for  Artlclea  exported  coastways, 

By  Private  Merchants 267i531 

Oa  account  of  Oovernmeot     .     .       .     57)882 

325,213 

AM  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  af  10  per  cent,  upon  f  of  2,11"j682 
all  the  Exports  (exclusive  of  the  Cinnamon,  and  the 
goods  exported  or  sold  by  GoTemment),  being  th« 
share,  which,  frooi  the  late  Accounts  of  the  Custom- 
house, appears  to  belong  to  tbe  Ceylon  Mercbaota   .        71i971 

Add  the  amount  of  ^  of  the  Freight  actually  paid  upon 
all  the  Exports,  exclusive  of  Cionamon  delivered  to 
the  East-India  Company;  that  proportion  having  been 
ascertained  lo  form  the  shipping  belonging  to  Ceybn,      161,166 

Add  also,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  f  of  all  the  Dutiea 
of  Cortoms  actually  collected  in  1812,  exclusive  of 
those  collected  in  the  Coasting-trade,  which  sffear  to 
have  been  all  paid  by  Ceylon  Merchants     .     .     .     .  '  140>68B 

Add,  io  the  same  manner,  one-half  of  the  whc^  amount 

collected  for  Port- clearances 7,238 

Add  Five  per  cent.  Commission  upon  the  fourth  part  of 
all  goods  imparted  and  exported  (exclasire  of  the 
Cinnamon,  and  all  goods  sold  or  exported,  received 
orimported,  by  Government);  that  appearing, upon  va-  * 

rious  informations,  to  be  the  share  of  the  Ceylon  Trade 
which  is  transacted  on  Commission  by  Ceylon  Agents,        61,924 


Total  in  favour  of  Ceylon        .        . '  Bda.  2,560.669 
Balance  against  Ceylon      ....  1,443,397 


2d  Supplement  to  TaUe  VI. — Balance  of  Trade  between  the 
which  Balance  the  Interests 

Total  Amount  appearing  on  the  Credit  side  of  the  pre-        **■ 
ceding  Table,  as  being  the  collective  sum  in  favour  of 
the  liJand,  including  the  Interest  of  Goveminent  and 
that  of  individuals 2.500,669 

Deduct  ihe  value  of  Cinnamon  delivered  to  the  East- 
India  Company,  the  4-7thB  of  all  Duties  collected  at 
the  Custom- hou<ie  upon  Imports  and  Exports,  and 
one-half  of  Port- clearances  which  form  part  of  the 
Revenue  of  Government,  and  make 853,806 

Clear  amount  of  all  Goods  exported,  and  Credits  in 

favour  of  the  Ceylon  Merchants 1>706>663 

Balance  against  the  Ceylon  Merchants,  the  amount  of 
which  must  have  been  paid  for,  and  remitted  out  of 
the  Island  in  Goverament  Bills  or  C<»n     ....  1.406^*57 
Bdi.  3.113,320 


'(  54r  ) 

Trmde  «/  the  lOiud  of  C^lon,  mt^tnJmdaig  lolk  th* 
FrivateMerchaats,for  the  3W  1912. 

Total  Actual  Imporu  for  1812,  as  appearing  in  the      bik. 
Table  No.  VI. 4,215,399 

Deduct  Net  Profit!,  at  tbe  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  upon 
4  of  all  the  goods  imported ;  fexclusive  of  those  im- 
ported for,  or  purchased  by,  Governmeol) :  this  being 
tbe  share  which  is  aicenained  to  belong  to  the  Ceylon 
Merchants 142,460 


4.072,919 
Deduct,  ako,  for  the  reasons  stated  per  contra,  the  -^ 
of  the  Freight  ascertained  to  have  been  actually  paid 
upcm  all  the  Imports,  exclusive  of  those  goods  which 
have  been  received  or  imported  by  GoAremmenl  .     .       68,853 

Total  against  Ceylon    .    .     Bds.  4.004,066 


Ceylon  and  Foreign  Merchants  for  the  Years  1812;  from 
of  Government  are  excluded. 

Total  Amount  appearing  on  the  Debit  side  of  the  pre-       ■"*■ 
ceding  Table,  being  (he  snna  paid  to  Foreign  Countries 
for  all  Imports 4,004,066 

Deduct  far  76,136  bags  of  Grain,  Madeira  Wine,  Beer, 
Salt,  ProvisioDt,  and  Sundries  imported  for  Govern- 
raent 890,746 


Clear  Amount  to  tbe  Debit  of  the  Ceylon  MerchaDit,  Rds.3,1 13,320 


db,GoogIe 


<    548    ) 

Table,  Ho.  VII. — fWii«  of  all  At  Extokti  Jhm,  mi 
EXPORTS. 

I  Mill  Idi.       hL    P. 

CjI  .  .  .  4659^,  taken  at  100  rds.  per  leag.  of  150 
^Ut.  including  value  of  casks,  aod  exclusive  of 
Duff  . 


Pepper    .    .     IgiOv,  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 
Tariff,  exclusive  of  Duitet  .         


465,925. 00 


Cqffee     .     . 
CanLanoms 


433^    .    .    .    ditto  .    , 
164     ■■    ■    ditto  .     , 

jirrtca-nuu,  12,9S7|,  valued  at  11  tdi.  per 
elusive  of  Dutie* 


ditto 
ditto 


43370 
2,705. 


Tiiaao  .  .  Sgof,  taken  at  60  rds.  per  candy,  esclusivs 
of  Duties 

BeIm. 

^tia  .  .  .  13,234,  each  bale  weighing  on  en  average 
144 lbs.,  3523  candies,  and  igfilbs.,  atlberaie 
of  60  rds.  per  candv,  being 

CuhOh. 

Cotr  .  .  .  4048},  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 
Tariff,  exclusive  of  Duties 


142.5&4 
2S.407. 


Coeoa-nuls,  2,036,050    . 


ditto    . 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


167.649. 
78,401 

7,952 
27,975. 

7.3S3 
25,550. 
45.060 


0.0 
00 


4-0 
60 


00 

3.0 

■  5.2* 
0-0 
6.0 
9.2 
1.2 


Cocoa-nut  ml,  27, 205^     .     .       ditto 

Copperas ditto 

lUe  Woods ditto 

Plants  and  Timhers  .  .  .  ditto 
Palmyra  Rtapers,  and  Rajters,  ditto 
•Jtigery ditto     .     ,     .     ditto      . 

Cut  arreca-nul,   2930,  taken  at  24  rds.  per  aroonam 
of  eight  parrahs,  exclusive  of  Duties  .     .     .     . 

Cudlei. 

Ckoya  root    .    32iU  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 

Tariff,  exclusive  of  Duties 

Ckanis ditto    .     ,     .     ditto 

Saitoh ditto    .     .     .     ditto 

Gingelee,  Illepay,  Margosa  seed,  and  Oil    ,     .     ditto 

Frutts ditto    .     .     .     ditto 

Sundries,  not  above  enuEueraled,  paying  5  per  cent,    . 
FoTUMs  Irjfiing  articles,  eiported  Duty-free,  taken  at  (he 

same  estimation  as  in  1612 15,000.0-0 

Gram,  40)7  bags,  taken  at  the  average  value  of  this  Year, 

from  the  Duties  levied  at  the  Custom-bouse     .       48,204 .0-O 
£%utotnon,  sold  to  the  East-India   Company,  60,000/. 

sterling,  at  ll|  rds.  per  pound  sterling   .     ,     ,   .^5,714.  J. ]| 
y^ra<;i,45leagera,atl00rds.per  leng.,    4,500.0.0  "J 
ToiacM,  1602  bales,  at  60 rds.  per  can.,  27,fl82  . 6 .  2^  | 
Palmyras,  7615,  at  150  rds.  per  lOO,  11,422.6,0    [79,9S4.6-St 
.Aea^j,  13,350,  at  5  rds.  per  100     .       667. 6.0    j 
Paddy,  35,662  par.,  at  I  rd.  per  par,, 35 ,662. 0,0  J 

ToTu,  VucB  of  Goodi  Exported     .    .    Rds.  Z.443,940- 9-0i{ 


8,918-1 
129.486-; 
ll,584i 
1,091 -J 
11.089.) 
117,992.: 


if 


'(    5«    ) 
Ihpokts  to  the  JsUmd  of  Ceylon, for  the  Tear  1813. 


Rkt,  and  other  Grain  (exclusive  of  wbat 
bu  been  imported -for  Governraeol),  2g4,g3g 
bags,  at  12  rds.  per  bag,  the  average  of  the 
Wliolesale  Price  of  this  Year 3.5S9.268  •  0 -9 

Grain  imported  for  CoTemment,  B6,5l^  bagt,     744.751  •  8  ■  1 

Cloth,  taken  from  the  valuation  made  at  the 
Custom-house G00.SS6.4-O 

Sundries,  paying  Custom-house  Duties  of  3,  6, 

andSpercent 959.364. 3. 2j 

Ditto,  imported  or  purchaied  hj  Government     .     534r^7-20ti 

TA-AL  Valvi  of  Ooodi  Importod,  Rdi.  6,378,789.6  0^ 


db,GoogIe 
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1st  S^n>le>n»^  *»  '^^  yiU—GipenU  Bdmoe  tf  tht  Ettoiud 
both  the  Interests  rf  Gmentment, 

ToTU  actual  Amonnt  of  Eworts  foe  the  Year  1813j  ai 

appearing  in  Table  No.  Vir. 2,443,940  •  9  ■  (4( 

Deduct  for  articles  exported  coasivayt : 

Bj  Piivate  Merchanu     ....    248.380  10    li 

On  account  of  Gavenunent .    .     .       79>934    6    2} 

828,315. 5 -0£' 

2>1 15)625. 4  .Of 

Add  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon  3-7th8 
of  all  the  Exports  (exclusive  of  the  Cinnamon  and 
the  good*  exported  or  sold  by  Government),  being 
the  share  which,  from  the  accounts  of  the  Custom- 
bouse,  appears  to  belong  to  the  Cejton  Merchanu    .  7lr9fi2  .  0^0 

Add  the  amount  of  1-half  of  the  Freight  actually  paid  upon 
all  the  Exports  (exclusive  of  Cianonaoa  ddivered  to 
the  East-India  Company);  that  proportion  having  been 
ascertained  to  form  the  shipping  belonging  to  Ceylon,     146>292  •  6  •  0 

Add  also,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  4-7ihs  of  all  the 
Duties  of  Customs  actually  collected  in  1613  (exclusive 
,  of  those  collected  in  the  Coasting-trade),  which  appear 
to^bave  been  all  paid  by  Ceylon  Merchanu     .     .     .     132,868. 0>0 

Add,  in  the  same  manner,  l-half  of  the  whole  amount  col- 
'  '    Iccted  for  Port-clearances 8.275. 0-0 

Commission  upon  the  4th  part  of  all 
and  exported  (exclusive  of  the  Cinna- 
w  goods  sold  or  exported,  received  or 
rernment),  that  appearing,  upon  various 
be  the  ahare  of  the  Ceylon  Trade, 
£d  on  CommisMOD  by  Ceylon  Agents  .       S4>722 .0.0 


Tdxu.  in  &Tour  of  CeyloQ    .   .  2,561,704- 10 -Of  , 

Balance  i^uut  Ceylon    ;    .    .    :    : 3,466>733- 7  31 

Rdt.  .  .  6>028.4S8<6.0 


D,q,i,i.:db,.GoogIe 


(    551    ) 
Tft^nf  the  LUmit^  Cejfloihfir  UuYttr\8\3i  i^tu^ 
titd  thaae  »/  Prwnit  Mercbanis. 

■U-MIU>.       PtU.    p. , 

Total  actual  Imports  for  1813,  as  appearing 

In'nbleNo.  Vir 6,878,739.6.0 

Deduct  Net  profits,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  c«it. 

upon  3-7tbs  of  all  the  goodi  imported  (ex- 

clutive  of  those  imported  foe  or  purchased  t^ 

Government),  this  beiag  the  share  which  ii 

ascertained  to  belong  to  the  Ceylon   Mer- 
.  chanU 218.550 . 0  -O  ' 

6,160.189. 6-0 

Deduct  alio,  for  the  reasons  stated  per  contra, 
the  -^  of  the  Freight  ascertained  actually 
paid  upon  all  the  Imports,  exclusive  of  those 
goods  which  have  b^  received  or  imported 
by  Government 131.751 .0.0 


Total Bguut CeyloQ  .    .    .  Rdi.    6^18,438.6.0 


D,q,i,i.:db,.GoogIc 


(  ski  ) 

24  tkipfiletMnt  to  TaUt  VII.--Ari«M  of  TVttb  JMtawm  tA« 
wkuh  AiJiHu»  tkt  iUtrmt$ 


ToTAi.  Amount  appearing  on  (be  Credit  side       atu,        rM.'r. 
of  the  preceding  Table,  as  being  the  Collec- 
ttve  Sum  in  fevour  of  the  Island,  iDcluding 
the  lotereat  of  Goverameot  and  that  of  iadi- 
ndoali 2.6£l,704.1O.(^ 

Deduct  the  value  of  Ciiuiamon  delir«ted  to  the 
East-lodia  Om>[knj,  (he  4-7th3  of  oil  Duties 
collected  at  ihc  Cuiitom-house,  upon  Imports 
^d  Exports,  and  I-balf  of  Port- clearance!, 
which  forint  part  of  the  Revenue  of  Govem- 
laent,  and  makes 232)417 •  0-0 


Clear  Amount  of  all  Goods  exported,  and 
Credits  iq  fovour  of  the  Cejlon  Merchants  .  2,329,287  ■  10  •  M 

Balance  against  the  Cejlon  Merchants,  the 
amount  of  which  must  have  been  paid  and 
-  fwnitted  out  of  the  Island  in  Government 
BillsorCoin 3.4I9,9S2-  7-5$ 


Bda.  4.749.230.  C-0 


D,q,i,i.:db,.GoogIe 
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Ctyhn  and  Foreign  Merchants,  Jbr  the  Yene  1813  }  Jnm 
of  iSovernmetil  are  excluded. 

ToTU  Amount  appearing  on  the  Debit  tide       [  jui.      itM.  r. 
at   the  precedbg  Table,  being  tbe  sua 
paid  to  Foreign  Mercbanti  for  all  Importa    ,      6,028i438  •  6  •  0 

Dednct  for  S8,5ig  bagi  of  Giaio,  Madeira 
Wine,  Beer,  Salt  Praniioni,  and  Sondriea 
imported  for  Goremment 1,279,218 .0.0 

Clear  Amount  to  the  Debit  of  the  Ce7lon  Mer- 
chants  , Bdi.    .    .     4,749,220.6.0 


db,GoogIe 
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Tablb  Vlllr^Detail  of  Goads  eapwrted  CoaHwOft, 


BY  CEYLON  MERCHANTS. 

VALUATION. 


3£(}LeBgcnof  j^nit'it,  at  ICWrfg.  perle^r,  26,250  — 
lOj  Candies  Pepper,  at  5  rds.  per  parrab  of 

30  lb« 880  ■;. 

67iDittoC<[/Ffe,  at6rd«.  pcriaitto    .     .     .  5,740". 

1    Ditto  Cardamom,  at  7  fenams  per  lb.     .  300  ■■■ 

5ai  j^iaoa.  Arreca-nnts,  at  \i  rds.  peram.    .  814  — 

314  Candies  Tolacco,  at  60  rdg.  per  candy     .  12.840  ... 

2B4  Ditto  CoW,  at  34  rds.  per  candy    .     .     .  9,680  .- 

371,500  Coma-nuts,  at  2  rds,  per  100      .     .  11.430  ... 

lOOO  Measures  Cocoa-nut  Oil,  at3  fns.  per  m,  250  ... 

21  Candies  Copperas,  at  28  rds.  per  candy    .  520  — 

FhteWoods 715  .. 

Planis  and  Timber 4.010  .- 

Palmyra  Reapers  xaA  Rafters 1.072  -. 

Jagery 5,180  — 

10  AmonaiDi  Cut  Arreca-nut,  at  40  rds.  per 

amonam 400  ■■ 

2  Candies  Choya  Root,  at  86  rds.  per  candy,  160  ■  - 

Chanks 1  - 

Salt  Fish 4380- 

Gingelee,  lUepay,  and  Margosa  Seedaad  OH,  2.910  ■. 

FruiU, 6,4fiO  .- 

Sundries 12.340  ■■ 

9077  Bag!  of  Grain,  at  OJ  rds.  per  bag    .     .  59,000  ■ 

Rds.     .     .  165.332  ■■ 


DUTY  FAID. 

u.n» 

1,999 

20t 

44 

4  1 

287 

0  2 

15 

«  1 

SSB 

1  2 

5.W1 

8  2 

4«4 

0  2^ 

1.1« 

3  » 

25 

7  3{ 

44 

1  1 

143 

0  0 

401 

9  3t 

2B7 

II  St 

518 

10 

101 

7  0 

« 

1  2 

0  24 

43« 

9  3i 

«1 

1  2J 

B45 

11  1* 

(il7 

0  3t 
11  ll 

589 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  GOVERNMENT: 

Fariotu  Goods,  as  detailed  in  the  Export-side  of  Table 
No.IV.,  and  valued,  altogether,  at     .     -     .     .  Rdi.    .97,414 


D,q,i,i.:db,.GoogIe 
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TaUe  IX. — Calatlation  of  Freight  Jbr  1810. 
~~~  EXPORTS. 

BdL      ■ 

Q338  Ledgers  of  ^r9cil,  at  18  rds.  per  leager        .    .     .  117>684 

l6g^  Candies  of  Pepper,  at  15  rds.  per  candy    -     .     .  2,435 

435DiUo     .     .    <79^w,  at  IS  rds.  per  candy      -     .     ■  6,315 

16  Ditto     .     .  Cardamom,  at  15  rd».  per  caotiy  ■     .  270 

g66li  Amonama  of  Arreca-mits,  at  4  ids.  per  anionam,  38i644 

E963|  Candiesof  roiocM,  at  15r4s.  percandjr     .     .     .  89^45 

337Q  Ditto     .     .   Coir,  at  15  rds.  per  candy    ....  50.550 

V54,OOOCotoaTTiti/*,  at  lOrda.per  1000       ....  27.540 

10,120  MeasuresofCacDa-ntifOi/,  at  30  rds.  per 400 ma.  506 

ISSSCaudiesof  (7o^)^wnu,  at  I5rdg.  percandy    .     .     .  28.290 

Fine  Wood,  valued  at  JO95  rd».  at  35  per  cent.      .     .     .  274 

Planks  and  Timber,  valued  at  56,770  rds.  at  40  per  cent.  22,708 
Palmyra  Reapers  and  Rafteri,  valued  at  B4,30O  rds.  at 

40  per  cent. 33,720 

&S6  Ajponami  of  Cift  Arreea-mil,  at  4  rds.  per  am.      .  3>424 

81  Caodiesof  CAoya  Aooi,at  iar;ds.pefcaad7     .     .    ■  1(215 

CAaatj,  valued  at53,50l  ids.  at  15  percent.  .     .     .     •  8,02.5 

Sa/'/'iiA,  valued  at  l?.930'rdi.  at  10  per  cent.     '.     •     •  lj2Kt 
Givgelee,  lUepay,  and  Margosd  Seed  and  Oil,  valueiiat 

3,020rds.  at  IDpeicent.      .' ,     .     ■  502 

Trails,  valued  at  9,790  rds.  at  10  per  cent '       979 

Sundries,  valued  at  28,620  rds.  at  10  per  cent.     .     .     ■  2.862 

Parious  Jrlidet,  valued  at  15,000  rds.  at  10  percent.    .  1.500 

9077  Bags  of  Grain,  at  li  rd.  per  bag   '....'.  13,615^ 

25,000  Pounds  of  Cinnamon,  at  3  rds.  per  lOOlbs.     .     ■  750' 

££onv,  valued  at  22,575  rds.  at  25  percent 5,644 

494  Candles  of  Choifa  Root,  Bicho  dt  Mar,  ice  at  13 

rds.  per  candy 7.430  ■ 

16,400  Pounds  of  Cinnamon,  at  3  rds.  per  100  lbs.   .     ■  S52 

Bds.    .    .  466,482 

IMPORTS.  " 

163,691  Bags  oiRice,  at  2^  rds.  per  bag 373.254 

Cloth,  valued  at  722,480  rds.  at  8  per  cent 57.798 

Sundries,  valued  at  899,460  rds.  at  10  per  cent.      .     .  89.946 

Bds.     .    .  520.998 


D,q,i,i.:db,.GoogIe 
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Table  X. — Detail  of  doom  Exfokted  coattway$  m  181 1. 

BT  CEYUm  UfiRCHANTS. 

VALUATIOIl.  BOTT  PAID. 

Ob.  Ml    h*.nM 

55lh»g^»afJradi,it\05Ti»,fei]easer,    57SS5  ■■■  4^406    S  0£ 
16|  Caaijet  at  Ptpper,  at  5  idi.  per  pamh 

ofSOltM 1,390  ».  «9    6  3 

l68i  Caodiei  of  G^ee,  at  6  rdi.  per  panah 

^30lb>. 16,865  ..  843    7  3i 

IjJCood.  of  Card/aiumt,  at  7  &nan»  per  lb.         425  ...  21    4  1 
2B6$  Anionanu  of  Afrtca-ttuU,  at  14  rds. 

per  am 4,007  •■•  2,863    3  2i 

fitoCandieiof 7\)(<icca,at6ords.pe[caiidr,    86,600  ■■•  16,471    S  2^ 

99Ai  Caodiei  of  Coir,  at  34  rdi.  per  cand^  .     32,490  •••  1,^    8  0 

1,312,380  Cocoa-nuti,  xt2i  tAm.  per  100     .    37,807  .■■  2,835    4  3} 
4663  Measures  of  CooM-tuU  Oil,  at  3i  ha. 

per  measure 1,360  .-  101  11  1{ 

3l4Candiesof(7of>^iu,at30rds.percand7,      9,427—  707    X  1 

Fau  Woods 877  -"  175    5  0£ 

Planks  aoATimher 12,670  ...  1,366  11  2i 

Palmyra  Reapers  and  Bi^irs 3316  -.  829     1  3$ 

Jagery 4,940  -  493    9  2| 

187  Amoaams  of  Cttl  Arrtca-ntU,  at  40  rdi. 

peramooam 6,680  -  1,669  10  1 

SaUFuh 10,700  ...  1,069    5  S* 

GweUt,  Illepay,aadMargoia  Seed  and  OU,      2360  ■•■  236    0  It 

Frtals      8,040  ...  804    7  2S 

Smdries 27,140  .■-  1.356    8  2i 

23,^  Bags  of  Grain,  at  6}  rdi.  per  bag     .  154,000  -  1,540    4  0| 

Bd«.    .    .    428,949  -  39386    8  3i 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  GOVERNMENT: 

Vainout  Gooas,  as  detailed  in  the  Export-side  of  Table 

No.  v.,  valued,  altogether,  at Rds.   .   64,127 


db,GoogIe 
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'  Tablb  XI. — Qikuiation  ©/"Freight^  )8li. 

EXPORTS. 

6l04i  LeageiB  of  ^oct,  at  18  rdi.  per  leagei     .     .     .110,961  O 

694  Candies  of  Pepper,  at  13  rds.  per  candy.     .     .     .  1,042  6 

6];}  Ditto  (7q^,  at  19  rds.  per  candy 9,266  3 

9j  Ditto  Cardamoms,  at  15  rdi.  per  candy 138  !> 

9284  Amonanuofw^rrecd-nutf,  at4  rdj.  peraieooam,  37,136  0 

34031  Caadiu  ofTotacco,  at  13  rdi.  per  candy  .     .     ■  51,052  6 

3963iDitto£:btr,  at  13rda.  percandy 59,452  6 

3^27,200  Cocwt-iiHti,  at  lords,  per  1000    ....  28,272  0 
16,^1  Measures  of  Cocoa-nut  Oil,  at  20  rds.  per  400 

measurea 849  0 

1643  Caadiei  of  Copperas,  at  1 3  rds.  per  candy     .    .  2S,M5  O 

Fine  IFoad,  valued  at  17SQ  rds.  at  23  per  cent.  ...  *S&  9 

Plankt  and  Timher,  valued  at  43,880  rds.  at  40  percent.  17)552  O 
Palmyra  Btapers  and  Rqflen,  valued  at  94,004  rds.  at 

40  per  cent 37,601  3 

Jagay,  valued  at  19,230  rds.  at  10  per  cent.     .     .     .  1,923  0 
3440  Amooams   of    Cut  Arreat-fiuts,    at  4  rds.  per 

amonain 13,760  0 

08iCandie8of  f7Aoya  Ami,  at  I3[ds.  percandy     .     .  1,027  6' 

tfA<»itj,valuedat  l]7,000rdt.at  13  percent.    .     .     .  17,550  0 

Salt  Fiik,  valued  at  12,220  rds.  at  10  percent.  .     .    .  1.222  0 
Gingtlte,  Illepay,  and  Margosa  teed  and  OH,  valued 

at  496D  rds.  at  M  per  cent 496  0 

JVutif,  valued  at  10,940  rds.  at  10  per  cent.  ....  1,094  0  - 

Atniriei,  valued  at  42,340  rds.  at  10  per  cent.    .     .     .  4,234  <> 

Pariotis  Articles,  valued  at  15,000  rda.  at  10  per  cent.  1,500  O 

23<^Bagsof  Grat»,atlird.  perbag 35,538  0 

£di.'-  -  455,253  0 


199,375  Bag*  of  Rice,  at  Oj  rds.  per  bag 448,368    O- 

(7/o(A,valaed  at  697,767  rds.  at  8  per  cent 71,821    0 

Sundries,  valued  at  729,540  rds.  at  10  per  cent.       .    .    72,954   0 
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Table  XII. — Detail  of  Goods  Exported  coasttocys, 
in  1813. 

BV  CEYLON  MERCHANTS. 

VALUATION.        Dpyrmp. 

B<U.       F&L  a4t.   Ita.  K 

G36\  Leagen  of  Jraci,  at  100  rds.  per 

leager 62^7  6  *    5^10  U  Of 

10  Caodies  of  Pepper,  at  5  rds.  per  parrali 

(rf  30  lbs 843  4   -         42    2  0 

32  Candies  of  Co^ie  at  6  rds.  per  parcab 

of  30  lbs 3.806  S  ...       160    4  Oi 

H  Csnd.  of  Cardamoms,  at  7  fns.  per  lb.  392  g  ...          19    7  o| 
194^  Amonaini  of  Arreca-ituts,  at  11  rds. 

per  amonara 2,185  4  ...     1.941    S  0} 

333lCandiegof  Toiacco,  at60rd».percan.  20.035  0  ...     ^IS    3  Oi 

749  Candies  of  Coir,  at  34  rds.  per  can.  25.470  0  —     1,273    5  2i 

1,203,200  Cocoa-nuls,&l  2i  rds.  per  100,  30,060  0  >.■     2,256    0  0} 
294s  Measiirei  of  Cocoa-nul  .ot/,  at  3^ 

fanams  per  measure 860  0  ...          64  10  0{ 

46^  Candies  of  Copperas,  at  30  rds.  per 

candy 1,398  3  .-        104    6  1 

Fine  Woods 5  0..-                1      ' 

PUmismATmber    .     - 11,620  0..-     1,162 

Palmyra  Reapers  and  Rafters        .     .     .  3,040  0  -.       1 

/flfwy 6^10  0  ...       < 

l6i  Amonams  of  Cut  jtrreca-nvts,  at  32 

rds.  per  amonam 522  S  ...        16S    4  Oi 

H  Caad.  of  Choya  Root,    at   80  rds.  per 

candy 100  0  ...            4  11  3j 

Ckanis 260  0  -          13    2  0 

Sail  Fhk 8,117  6  ...       811    9  0 

Gi«eelee,  lUepay,  Margosa  seed,  and  OH,  1,257  6  -.-        125    8  3i 

Fmas .  9,112  6  -.       911    3  li 

Sundries 21,900  3  -     1,094  10  2i 

4837  Bags  of  Groin,  at  13  rds.  per  bag  .  68,042  0-       SS8    SO 

RdB,  .  .  267,531  0  -..  25,928    2  Oj 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  GOVERNMENT : 

Fariotts  Goods,  as  detailed  iD  the  Export-«de  of  Table 
No.  VI.,  valued,  altogether,  at Rds.    , 
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Tablb  XIII. — Caictdation  ^  Fre^ht  for  1812. 

EXPORTS. 

BlmMlnt. 

^9i  Leagers  of  ^roci,  at  1 A  rds.  per  leager    ....  91,200 

6sf  Candies  of  Peppff,  at  12  rds.  per  candjr    .    ;     .    .  785 

Sa?!  Candies  of  Coffee,  at  13  rds.  per  candy     ....  6336 

7i  Candies  of  CardamoTiu,  at  12  rdi.  per  candy     ...  90 

9024^  Amonams  of  Arreca-nuls,  at  3  rds.  per  amooam,  27t073 

17464  Candies  of  Tobacco,  at  12  rds.  per  candy     .     .     .  20,950 

4875}  Candies  of  Coir,  at  12  rds.  per  candy    ....  58,512 

1,911,200  Cocoa-nu/j,  at  10  rds.  per  1000 19,112 

4343  Measures  of  Cocoa-nul  Oil,  at  13  rds.  per  400  me*.  163 

702  Candles  of  Copperas,  at  12  rds.  per  candy     .     .       .  8,424 

JFine  Jf^ood,  valued  at  272  rds.,  at  25  per  cent.     ...  68 

Plaak  and  TitHber,  valued  at  £2,06l  rds.,  at  30  per  cent.  15,618 
Palmyra  Reapers,  and  Rafters,  valued  at  101,92?  rdi., 

at  30  per  cent 30,578 

Jagery,  valued  at  24,906  rds.,  at  10  per  cent.     .    .        ,  2,490 

2515^  Amonams  of  Cut  Arrtca-nuts,  at  3  rds.  per  am.  7,545 

48  Candies  of  Choya  Root,  at  12  rds.  per  candy     .     .     :  576 

CAoaiJ,  valued  at  123,700  rds.,  at  15  per  cent.     .     .      .  16,555 

Salt  FUk,  valued  at  9750  rds.,  at  10  per  cent.  .  .  .  975 
Gingelee,Illepai/, and Margosa  setd,aadOii,yiiiied  at  1400 

rds.,  at  10  per  cent.     .     ■    .■ 146 

Fruits,  valued  at  11,435  rds.,  at  10  per  cent 1,143 

Sundries,  valued  at  43,075  rds.,  at  10  per  cent,     .     .      .  4307 

Fiirmu  Articles,  valued  at  15,000  rds.,  at  10  per  cent.     .  1300 

4837  Bags  of  Gredn,  at  I  rd.  per  bag 4,337 

45,000  lb*,  of  Cinnamon,  at  3  rds.  per  100  lbs.    .    .     .  1350 ' 

Rda.  .  822,332 
IMPORTS.  — -«- 

118,690Bagiof  flice,  at2rd».  perbag 237380 

Clolh,  valued  at  909.973  rds.,  at  6  per  cent 54,600 

AiHuirujj  valued  at  940,400  rds.j  at  8  per  cent.    .    .     .    72,232 

Rds.  .  367,212 
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Table  XIV.— Defoi/o/' Goods  Exported  coaitwiOff, 
in  1813. 

BT  (XVLON  MERCHANTS. 


per leager  .  38,122    8  0    ...    3,049    ^  Oj 

23  Candiet  and  345  j  lt».  of  Pepper, 

atsrds.  perpaiT8hof30lt». .    .      1,890  111     -.         94    5  3&i 
64  Candiei  and  80  lbs.  of  C<iffie,  at 

6rd9.  perparrah  ofSOlbs.      .     .       8,412    4  0    -.       420    7  OA 
SCandieBand  Zlllbs.of-Canbmomt 

of  Ceylon,  at  6  fha.  per  lb.  ...  860    9  0    -  43     1  H 

413  Amonanu  and  20,000  Aneea- 

fiufi,  at  14rdi.  per  amonam     .     .       5,779    8  0     »•    4A28    5  2 
64}  Candies  of  Tobacco,  at  60  rdi. 

per  candy 3,880    0  0     -     1,839    7  Si 

£74  Candies  and  428  Ibi.  oiC<ar,  at 

34  rds.  per  candy 19,545     II     -        977     5  04 

1,172,408  Coata-nuts,  at  2irds.  per 

KX) 29,310    2  2    -    2,931    0  1 

8888^  Meavures  oiCocoa-nul  Oil,  at 

3i  fns.  per  naeaaure 2,592     7  I     -        259    S  ij 

36  Candiea'aud  262  lbs.  ofCopperat, 

■t  30  rds'.  per  candy 1,695    8  3    -       169    S  Si 

JSjm  ^oods 1,735    1  1     ..■        173    6  Oj 

Planks  and  Timber 2,849    5  0&  -       280  U  Ix 

Palmyra  Reapersand  Rafters      .     .       1,745     4  o|  ... 

A^erj 9,060    3  3     ■•■ 

133  AiDonacns    140^  Iba.   of  Cut 

j^rreca-nuts.al  l6  rds.  peram.     .      2,001     10- 

SaUFuh 20313    4  Zj  - 

Gmgetee,  Illepay,  and  Margosa  seed 

ADd  Oil 1,969    2  0." 

Prmls 17,220    8  3     - 

Simdrif, 31^13    g  i     ... 

387,^  Pounds  of  Ckoya  Boot,  at  77^ 

ids.  per  candy 60    0  0    — 

Chunks 118    6  2     ." 

4017  Bags  of  Groin,  at  X3  rds.  per 

bag 48,204    0  0     ■■ 


£dt.     .     .  248,380, 10  1^  - 


4se 

908 

t\i 

I,2S5 
1,015 

10  o{ 
80 

98 

861 

1,550 

4  2tV 

3    3  3 
5  11  Oi 

81 

70J 

a),58Z 

2  Z,'. 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  GOVEBNUENTi 


Farimis  Goods,  as  detailed  in  the  Export-tide  of 

..TableNo.VlI.,  valued,  altogether,  at  .    ,  Bda.  .  79,934    g  21 
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Table  XV. — Calculation  ofFvaiBRTfor  1813. 

EXPORTS. 

4C5g{  Leagera  ofJrack,  at  15  rdi.  per  leager     .  69^2  6  0 

190^  Candies  of  Pepper,  at  12  rdj.  per  candy     .  2.284  9  2t 

433|.  Ditto  ofCoffee,  at  lardi.  per  candy  .     .     .  5,204  0  0 

10^  Ditto  of  Cardanuim,  at  12  rds,  per  candy     ,  129  7  0^ 
32.937x  AmonanM  of  Aireca-mits,  at  3  rda.  per 

amonara 38.872  2  Oy 

SpOf- Candies  of  Tofacro,  at  12  rds.percandy     .  4,6SI  4  0 

4048i  Ditto  of  Cair,  at  12  rds.  per  candy   .  .     .  48,562  0  0 

3.936,090  Cocoa-Kuts,  at  lOrda.  per  1000     .    .  29]3€0  6  0 
27,265^  Measures  of  Cocoa-nut  oil,  at  15  rds. 

per*400  mea«ur« 1,022  5  2^ 

932|CaDdiesof  Cof)^(U,  at  12  rds.  percaody  .  11,190  00 

Ftne  IVaodi,  valued  at  7333i  rds.  at  23  percent.  1,833  4  2 
Planis  and  Timbers,  valued  at  25,590rd).  pf.  2p. 

at  40  per  cent 10,220  3  Sf 

Palmyra     Reapers      and    Rafters,     valued    at 

45,060  rds.  1  f.  2  p.  at  40  per  cent.   ....  18,024  0  2; 

Jagery,  valued  at  39,243  rds.  at  10  per  cent.  .     .  3,924  6  0 
2939JI  Anaonanu  of  Cut  Arreca-nuts,  at  4  rds. 

peramonain 11,758  0  0 

32iH  Ca°(l'es  of  Choi/a  Roots,  at   19  rds.  per 

candy 489  9  3 

fAonib,  valuedalt2C|,486rds.3f.  at  [Apercent.  19,422  U  1 
S^t  Fuh,  valued  at  1 1,384  rds.  3  f.  3  p.  at  10 

per  cent 1,158  5  Ij 

GingeUe,  Jllepay,   and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil, 

valued  at  lOgi  rds.  3  f.  at  10  per  cent. .     .     .  |09  1  2 
fYuHs,  valued  at  11,089  rds.  Bf.  1  p.  at  10  per 

cent 1,108  11  2i 

Sundries,  valued  at  1 17,992  rds.  3  f.  3  p.  at  10 

percenl 11,799  2  2A. 

Farious  articles,  valued  at  15,000  rds.  at  10  per 

cent. .  1,500  0  0 

4017  Bags  of  Grain,  at  1  rd.  per  bag    ....  4,017  0  0 

Rds.    .     .     296,585  1  Iff 

IMPORTS. 

294,939  Bags  of  Rice,  at  3  rds.  per  bag     .     .     .  589,878  0  0 

Cloth,  valued  at  600,86S1  rds.,  at  6  per  cent.      .  36,053  3  2^ 

Sundritf,  valued  at  959.364^  rds.  at  6  per  cent.  76.749  1  2| 

Rds.    .     .  702,680  5  U 
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Table  XVI. — General  Statement  of  Revenue  Jot  ike  Years 
I8O9,  I8IO,  181],  ISlfl. 


FirttSranek,iuldtriBtdfivm  Taiotivn. 
Cinoamon  contract  with  the  E.I.C. 
1}itto,rqected  bv  £ait-I  ad'a  Comp . 

and  told  to  Meichaota    .    . 

Pearl  Rsherj 

Chank  ditto 

Choy  Root 

Elephant!  sold 

Sundries  sold  undor  a  paiticolai 

Contract^ 

Lands  and  Housei  belcmging  to 

Government 

Stnd  of  the  Islands  of  Delft  and 

Two  flrothera  .... 
Government  Gazette      :     . 


Semud  Sranck,  itrivtdfrirm  To* 

Land  Rents 

Outstanding  Balances     .     . 
JudicialReceipts.includingStamps 
Fines  and  Forfeitures      .     .     . 
Per-centage  upon  Sales  by  Public 

Auction 

Land  Custonu       .... 

Licences 

Fish  Bents 

Sea  Customs 

Salt 

Marine  Department        .     . 

Post  Office 

Batta,  or  Premium  upon  the  Sale 

of  Government  Bills  .  . 
Ouliam,  or  Capitation  Tax 
Joie-Taxjortaxonwearingtnnkels 

Rev.  not  derived  from  Tasatbon, 
Gband  Total,  Rds. 


•89,461 

2,776 

2,806 

^1^506 

967..^31 


206,104 
255,416 
235,753 
16,092 

12358 
87.790 
182,089 
119,411 
481,641 
245,476 
18.555 
14,394 

138,175 
4,241 
20.964 


^!Zl>Dl1*n.     K&lUlHir 


722.537 


221,684 
267.986 
130,810 
10,047 

6.017 
93.672 
205,114 
118,679 
428,043 
298.759 
20.235 
13.451 

119,837 

2,729 
27.465 


1811. 


B62.500 


64,468 
2,798 


•98.204 
3.443 


782,533 


306,971 

265,576 

166,575 

9,535 

2.397 
101,579 
190.696 
120,326 
492,502 
300,273 

16,1 

10.909 


1,964,5282,143.695 
722.537     782.533 


1812. 


5^500 


50.291 
42r464 
1,521 


317.588 

151,868 

9,2^ 

;  2,293 
100.522 
144,924 
144,778 
t5I3,185 


19,659 
13,324 


162r409 
22,443 


l2,687,065[2,926. 22813.028,446 


■  Entaad  in  die  Comnmciil  SMtenent,  cadi  nm  In  the  preceding  jwr.  TLe 
■eooaau  -nm  cloeed  in  llie  jeer  lalMtquent  to  tlut  in  wtiidi  (fae  exportetiop  look  plKe. 

X  "niij  W»fifli  irf  H»wami«  jpju-fT  t"  *■*■■*  rfWrTBllj  iJWTnmiil:  hit  it  ntilj  tii  iiii  111.  iii 
e  of  the  account!  with  [be  ■uctloneen  wX  Colmnbo  having  been  illoinilta 


iwle  >  monopol;  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rerenue  of  the  Sia  Ciutomi  wia  dhni- 
niihed.  bjr  no  Duties  being  collected  upon  the  tobacco  eiportcd  under  that  nuHnpolj.  In  An 
lUde,UienunuUafthiMaDutieilhat  would  otberwiie  hira  been  coUectcd,  ii  iMcnrd. 
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Tab&b  XVU. — Jmount  of  Duties  collected  vptm  each 
Aftide  of  Exportation  and  Importation,  in  ail  the 
Ports  of  Ceylon,  for  the  Year  I8O6. 

EXPORTS, 

IMCLUDIMO  IBOSS  UABZ  COASTWAYS. 

Kd(.       Tat.    P. 

Arack 41,132.  0.2i 

AnecB-nati '       ■     .  nO,S26.  U-Si 

Tobacco 128,772.  2.1 

Woods 1,229.  l.l 

Hanks  and  Umber 5.602 .  4  -  U 

Palmyras 18,057-  91 

Pfepper 932-  2 -3i 

CoOit) 1,770.  1.34 

Cu^amom 59.  l.l| 

Coir 3,055-  5    1* 

Cocoa-^mU         .         .     - 5,182.  4.2^ 

Cocoa-fiDtOil 774-  0.(^ 

Copperas 2,858-  7 -St 

Jagery 3,493.  4-3 

Cut  Arreca-DUt 4€0.  4.3| 

Choya  Root 997-5-2 

Chaika 3,«)0-  9 -Si 

Salt  Fish t,102-  4.2| 

^ngelee,  lUepaT,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil    .  94  -  6  -  If 

ftuiU 1,772-  3- 14 

Sondries 937  ■   0 .  2i 

332,078. 11.3 

IMPORTS. 

Cloth         ...                           ...  60,184-    9-2i 

EmDpean  Goods 21.167  .  10  ■  2} 

China  Goods .  7,156.   4-3 

India  Goods  and  Snodrie*        ....  8,961  -   9  -  Oi 

97.470   10-1 


Total  m  Exports 
Total  oa  ImporU 
Total  on  Passports 


332.078 -11.9 
.    97,470.10-1 


GiAKB  Total  for  the  Yeer  1806,-  Rds.  .438,836.   6.2 
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Table  XVIII. — Amotmt  of  Duties  collected  upon  each 
Article  of  Exportation  and  Importation  in  all  the 
Forts  of  Ceylon,  for  the  Year  1807- 

EXPORTS, 

INCLUDING  THOSE  H&DB  COAITWAYI. 

Bdi.  FuF. 

Arack        .        .        . 35,871-   6-1 

Arreca-nuts 196.i25  .   7  •  2i 

Tobacco 159,910 .8-0 

Woods 1,190-    1.2 

Planks  aad  Timber 3,781  ■   7  -H 

Paln>7ra« 22,046-    9-3 

|»PP«f 3,404.    6.2S 

Coffee 3.076.   1  -Oi" 

Cardamom 278-   6- Oi 

Coir -  .       .  3.609.   1.2* 

Cocoa-nuts 4.896.   6-2 

Cocoa-nut  Oil 725.-0-0J 

Copperas 2.548-  2-3^ 

^K^T 3,578.  3-0 

Cut  Arreca-uuta ygg  .    g  •  Si 

ChoyaEoot         .         .         .         .         .         .     .  620-    8. 2t 

Clianks 1,510-    4. Ox 


Salt  Fhh 


1,9! 


Gingelee,  lUepaj,  and  Maigoaa  Seed  and  Oil     .  190.10.o| 

J™?.       •        ■        -        ■   .     .        •   .     -      .  l^T.U.li 

Sundries 528.ll.Oi 

Rd».  .  447,667 .4-04 

IMPORTS. 

P«th        •,        ■      ' 73,445-  8.0i 

European  Goods 5,553 .11,5 

China  Goods ',  |.872-   7.0 

India  Goods,  and  Sundries        .        ,        .        .  12,920-   8.IJ 

R<ii.    .    ■  93,797. UOi 

Total  on  Exports 447.667-4-0* 

Total  on  Imports 93,797-11-0* 

Total  00  Paaipom 9,063-  8-2 

GjiAND  Total  for  the  Year  1807.    Btls-  -  550,528  -11-3 
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Tabi^  XIX. — Jmount  of  Duties  collected  upon  each 
Article  of  Exportation  and  Importation  in  all  the 
Ports  of  Ceylon,  for  the  Year  1808. 

EXPORTS. 

Arack 37,823.   7.3* 

Atreca-auts 131,425  - 11  ■  l| 

Tobacco 92,235  .  U  .  3| 

Woods 977.    9.0 

Fbnks  and TtmbeT            .         .*         .            .  5,914.   3-0 

KlDajras            .....  22,410'   0.3} 

Pepper            .....  2,236-   5.  li 

Coffee "    .  2,596-10.0 

Cardamom             '89-   4.0 

Coir                    .        .        .         .        .          .  4,662.10.1* 

Cocoa-DUts                  .        .         ....  6,046.  4-3} 

Cocoa-DutOil 365-   2- 1| 

Copperas .        .  3,5^4 .   7  -  0  . 

Jagery 3,817-11.1 

Cut  Arreca-nuts 1,826.    O-Oi 

ChoyaHoot            378.10-14 

Chank*             .         .          .          .           .           .  8,314.    9.2i 

SaltFwh        .          .                              .      ".  2,089.   4-0$ 

Gingelee,  Illepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil  .  837  ■   8-0 

Fniitt 1,534.    l.Si 

Sundrief 467-  4- li 


324,525.   5 .34 


IMPORTS. 

Clolh 69,674  .    6  -  Sj 

EuR^iean  Goods  .        .      .    6,401  •    7.0 

Cbina  Goods 3^456  ■    6  -  3^ 

India  Goods  &  Suadries 13.463  -2-2 


92,995.11  .  1 


TotallDD  Exports 324,525  .    5  .  3^ 

.Total on  Imporu 92,995-11.1 

.Total  on  Pawporti 10.240.11.2 


Geano  Total  for  the  Year  1606, 
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Table  XX. — jimount  of  Duties  collected  t^cm  each 
Artide  of  Exportation  and  Importation  m  aU  the 
Ports  of  Ceylon,  for  the  Year  I8O9. 

EXPORTS, 

IXCLDDIVO  TBOSE  MADE  COASTWATS. 

Arack 34,890. 

Arreca-ODts 90.234- 

Tobacco           166,724.   _    ., 

Woods 309.  5-0 

Pbnks  and  Umber 7,243-  S-Oi 

Mmyraa 20,061-   6-31 

Pepper .       .  1,942-11-2 

Cofifee 6,112.   7-3i 

Cardamom 53,   5.0. 

Coir 6,448-  0.3i 

Cocoa-nnti             7,117-  2-l| 

Cocoa-nut  Oil            ....  216  •   4-2$ 

Coppera* 4,908-   5-0 

Jagery             4,274.    i.3| 

Cut Arreca-nuta 4,372.  9.21 

Cboya  Boot 446  - 10  - 1| 

Chanks 2,536-  4-l| 

SfltK'b M18-  4-li 

Gingeloe,  lUepay,  and  Matron  Seed  and  CKl   .  766  -3-0 

'ni't* 1.322- 10 -Oi 

Sundnea 566.   3.5 

Bd(.    .    .  360.866-  4-3i 

IMPORTS. 

Cloth 51,759-  7.2i 

Enropean Goods      .           5,471.  I- 3? 

China  Goods          .          .           .          .         .  1,981 .  0-1 

India  Goodi  and  SundrieB 9,700  -  5  -  It 


Rds.     .     .     68,912.   2-31 


Total  on  Exports 360,866-    4-3^ 

Total  on  Impmts     ,                .....     68,912-   2.3i 
Total  on  Pauporu 10,548.   4.2 


OakMD  Total  for  the  year  I8O9,     Bda   ..440,327.   0-L 
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Table  XXl.-^jimoura  of  Duties  collected  upon  each 
Article  of  Exportation  <a>d  Importation  in  all  the 
Ports  of  Ceylon,  for  the  Year  1810. 

EXFOKTS  COASTWAYS. 

Bd>.     F.  r. 

Rice  and  Paddy 553-   2-0 

Wbe«t l.S.2t 

Oram  and  yarions  other  Dry  Grain        .        .        .  36  •  5  ■  3i 

Arack >'999-   2-Oi 

AiMca-nnto          586  ■    1  •  2i 

Tebacco 5.781-   8-2^ 

Woods 143-  0.0     , 

Planks  and  Timber. 401  .  3  .34 

Palmyras 267  - 1 1 .  S^ 

Pepper 44-4. 1 

Coffee        .        .        .        .                ■        ..  287.    0.2 

Cardamom ■  15-3.1 

CcHF 484  •  0 .  2t 

Cocoa-nuts 1.143.  3-3i 

Cocoa-nnt  Oil 25  .  1 .  3^ 

Copperas 44  ■   1  •  It 

Jageiy                          518-1-0 

Cut  Arreca-nuts 101  -  7  ■  0 

Choyaroot 8<   1  -2 

Chaoki 0.   0.2i 

Salt  Fish 438.   9-3^ 

Gingelee,  Illepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil   .     .     291 .    1 .  Jj 

Fniits 645-  II.  IJ 

Sundries 617-   0 -Si 


Rds.    .  14,433  .  4 .  Sj 
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Table  XXI. — contimied. 


EXPORTS  BEYOND  CEYLON. 

Hdi.       FW.     P. 

Rice  and  Padd? 0.   0-0 

Wheat 

0.   0-0 

Gram,  and  varioni  olher  dry  Graio 

0.    0-0 

Arack 

.    50305.   8.2 

Arreca-DQta 

.  96,0»  .7.1} 
.155.235.   4.2t 

Tobacco 

Woods 

76-  O.S 

Planks  and  Timber        .... 

.      5,275-  7-3 

Palmyras 

.    20806-  8-2{ 

^   :   :  .■  .■.'.■. 

665.  6.ll 
.      1,888.   8.0} 

Cardamom 

175-  0-Oi 

Coir 

Cocoa-nuiB 

4364-11-1 

Cocoa-nut  Oil 

228-   T-H 

Copperaa 

3,916-  8-0 

J«g«=rsr 

1301-  7-0 

Cat  Arreca-nuts                    ... 

8,461  - 11  - 14 

Choya  root 

343.   6-04 

Chink. 

2,674-11.2 

S>ItFi.h 

854.   5-2» 

GiogdacIllepiT.aiidMaisooSoKliiidOil    . 

211-   1-1 

Fniiti 

332 .   7  -  U 

Simdrwi 

814-   6.^ 

Rdt. 

359,213 .   1 .  li 

IMPORTS. 

Rice  and  Paddy 4,829-    7  ■  ti 

Wheat 30.    1-1 

Gram,  and  rarioni  other  dry  Grwn             .  122  ■    1  ■  1* 

Cloth 54,186.   7  ■  l4 

Britisti,  China,  and  India  good)                  .  38,047.  II.  0} 

All  other  Goods                          87  ■    9 . 2{ 

Rdfc   .'.  97.254.    2.08 


ABSTRACT. 
Total  Export!  Coastways 
Total  Exports  beyond  Ceylon 
Total  Imports       .... 
Total  Pawports        .... 


Grahd  Total  for  the  Year  1810,    Rds. 


14,433- 

4 

3 

359,213  • 

1 

1| 

97,254  - 

2 

M 

9,532- 

6 

1 

480,433- 

2 

2i 
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Tabi£  XXII.^ — Amawa  of  Duiies  collected  upon  each 
Article  of  Exportation  and  Importation  in  all  the 
Ports  of  Ceyion,  for  the  Year  1811. 


EXPORTS  COASTWAys. 

BJh    IFIU.  Ptab 

Rice  and  Paddy         .  .    1,387  ■4-1) 

Wheat .0.0.0 

Gram)  end  variouc  other  dry  Grain      .        .        .      152  >  11.3 

Arack 4,406.   S-Oj 

Arreca-nuta 2,863  -    S .  2i 

Tobacco  ....  .        .16,471-   3 .  2i 

Woods 175.   5.0i 

Planks  and  Umber 1,266  ■  11  -  2| 

PBlmyra  Reapers  and  Rafters   - .  .        .       829  -    1 .  Sj 

Pepper 69.   6.3. 

Co&e 64S-    S-Si 

Cardamom 21  •    4  •  1 

Coir 1,624.    8-0 

Cocoa-nuts 2.835  .   4  •  Sj 

Cocoa-DutOil lOl.llli 

Copperas ...  707  ■    2  ■  1 

Jagery 493-9. 2i 

Cut  Arreca-miis 1,669.10.1 

Choya  Root 0.0-0 

Chaoks 0-0.0 

Salt  Fish  1.069-    5  .  Sj    . 

GiDgelee,  lllepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil    .       236  .   0  .  li 
Frails                                      .      ■  .  804  .    7  .  21 

Sundries 1.356-    8  .  2i 

Kds.      89,386  ■    8  ■  3j 
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TMe  XXII. — oontimed. 


EXPORTS  ^TOND  C£YtON. 


Rice  and  Ptddy 

Wiieat 

Gram,  and  varioiu  other  dry  Grain 


Arreea-Quti 

Tobacco 

Wood*      .... 

Planks  and  Timber 

Palmyra  Keapen  and  Rafters 

Pepper 

Cofiee     .  .         ... 

Cardamom  ,   ,     . 

Coir         .... 

Cocoa-nuts    . 

Cocoa-nut  Oil     . 

Copperas 

Jagery       .... 

Cut  Arreca-nuU 

CboyaRoot 

Chanki         .        .        . 

Salt  Pith 

CHngele«,  lUepay,  and  Mar^ota  Seed  and  Oil 

FniiU  ...... 

Sundries 


Rdt.    Fat.  F 

0.   0.0 

0.  00 

0-  00 

44,907-   9.3 

99^7-   2.2i 

75,421.  7.H 

176 .  5.2 
3.121-  5-3 
22.671-  7-34 
219  11  3* 
2,245-  3.0i 
lis.  4 .21 
5,113.  4.0 
2,465-  3.0 
269-  7-Oi 
0.3 


2,765 


1,42».  1.1} 

32,731.  0.l| 

265.  3.0( 

5,850-  9.0 


152-    6.1* 


259- 


Rds.  291,306-  O-U 


IMPORTS. 

Rice  and  Paddy 12,563-    1  .Oi 

)^l>»t      ,    ■  265.    0.1* 

•  &aro,  abd  various  other  dry  Grain  .       168-   5-2 

O""* 67.332.10.3} 

Bntish,  China,  and  India  Goods  .        .36,476-   9-3* 


Bds.  116,826.    I -Si 


ABSTRACT. 
Total  of  Exports  Coastways 
Total  of  Exports  be}-ond  Ceyloo     . 

Total  of  Imports ,  16,826  ■  1  -  3* 

Total  of  Passports 14,076.8-3 


•    39.386. 8-3i 
.  291,206.0-  11 


GbandTotal  for  the  Year  1811     .    Hda.  461,495.7-3^ 
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Table  XXIII.— ^mouni  of  Duties  collected  upon 
each  Article  of  Exportation  and  Importation  m  all  thx 
Ports  of  Ceylon,  for  the  Year  1812. 

EXPORTS  COA3TWAY3. 

Idi.    F.    S. 

Rice aad  Paddy ilSS-  6-3} 

Wbtat 2.1-1 

Gram,  and  varioui  other  dry  Grain      .                   .  80  ■  1 1  -  3i 

Arack 5.01011   Oh 

AmcB'imta 1,941-  3.0l 

l^bacco 9,013  ■2-01 

Wood* O-UOi 

Flanks  and  Ilmbei! 1,162-    0-2| 

Palmyra  Reapers  and  RaAen         ....  760  •    1-0$ 

Pepper 42.  2   0 

Cofiee 160-   4.  Oi 

Cb^amom  19-7-0} 

Coir 1,273.   S.2i 

Cocoa-DuU 2,256-  0.0£ 

Cocoa-nut  OU €4  •  10  -  0} 

Copperas ^    104.   6-1 

Jagery *    660.11-li 

CmAiraca-nats 16S-   40i 

ChoyaRoot 4).  11-3* 

Chanks            13  -   2 '  0 

Salt  Fish 811-   9-0 

CKogelee,  Illepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil       .  125  ■    8  •  3^ 

Fruits 911.   3 -Oi 

Siiodriet -    1,094 -10-2} 


Rds.    .     .      25.92S-    2-Oi 


K.B.  Tlii:  apputnt  dluingtloh  ofUtnott  lathe  ■«■  Cnitnmi orii^iutn in  thFTntacts 
Contncl,  »>dc  wfth  the  Raja  al  Tnimcnn.     Whit  vm  fonnrily  niund  u  Dulki  on 

iiiitn  oDheincrFUFOr  dcrii^ue  of  tbji  BcHich  of  BRtnaitnu  iba  SnluuHou  (inn  In 
ttac^adj  Bf  thr  Work. 
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Table    XXIII. — eoniinued. 


EXPORTS  BEYOND   CEYLON. 


Bdi.  . 


IMPORTS. 
Rice  and  Paddj 

Wheat  .... 

Gram,  and  various  other  dry  Grain 

Cloth 

Britiih,  China,  and  India  Goods 
All  other  Goods 


Mi.   f.    p. 


Rice  and  Paddy 0  ■  0  ■  0 

Wheat 0.    0.0 

Gram,  and Tariou»other  dry  Grain  \  •    T -2 

Arack 43,627-   2-0 

Arreca-nuU         ....  88.301.    4.3} 

Tobacco                             .        ■         .         .  38,140-   S-IJ 

Woods         .         .                  .  ■      .         .  53.    5.2  . 

Planks  and  Timber 4,044.    1 .2i 

Fahnyra  Reaper!  and  Rflftars         .                .  24,721-   9-0i 

Pepper 230-    9-1 

Cofee             2,479-    3-2* 

Cardamom                                         ...  91-4-3 

Cmr 7.015.   4. Si 

Cocoa-nuts 1,327  -   0  .  U 

Cocoa-nut  Oil 30.  4- W 

Copperas 1.474.    9-.  2* 

Jagwy             1.889  ■     8-0 

Cut  Arreca-nuti 24.992  -    4-3 

ChoyaRoot IQp.    G-Sj 

Chanks 6.171' 10.  Oi 

Salt  Fish )^  ■   3  -  0 

Gingelee,  lUepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil .  20  -    2  ■  3} 

Fruits 232-4-0 

Sundries     .              1,058  ■   9-2t 


246.204-  2-0 


7,691-  0.3* 

394-10-2* 

222.    5.0i 

68.248.  O.Si 

47rf»20.    2-11 

0.    0-0 

123.576-    7-34 


ABSTRACT 

Total  of  Exports  Coastways       .        .  .     25>928.   2.0i 

Total  of  Exports  beyond  Ceylon        .       .      ■  246.204-   2-0 

Total  of  Imports 123.576-    7.3t 

Total  of  Passports 14,476  •    1-1 

Gbahd  Total  for  the  Year  1812,    Rdt.  410,185.    LOf 
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Table  XXIV. — Skewing  the  AmamU-  of  Duties  col- 
lected upon  each  Article  of  Exportation  and  Importa- 
tion in  all  the  Ports  ofCeylonJbr  the  Year  1813. 

EXPORTS  COASTWAYS. 

Ka..  ta.  Pi«. 

RicfiandPaddy     .....          .  CT-lO-Oj 

Wheat 0.    0-0 

Gram,  and  rarioUB  other  dry  Grain  .         ...  13-    8-S^ 

Arack 3,049 .    7  ■  Oi 

Arreca-nnts 4.128-    5-2 

Tobacco 1.839.   7-34 

Woods 173-6-04 

Planks  and  Timber  280- 11 -It   ' 

Palmyra  Reapers  and  Rafters                 ...  436  ■    4.1 

Pepper Z    l^-   ^-^ 

Coffee        .        .        .        .        .         .           .  420.   7.0^ 

Cardamom 43  •   1  -  0^ 

Coir 977-   5.0§ 

Cocoa-outs 2,931.   0.1 

-  Coeofh-fltit  Oil 259  -   3 .  li 

COppefM        .  .      .    ■ 169  -   6 .  Si 

Jagcry      •        •        •        ■        ■  906-   0. 4 

Cat  Arreca-nata  -            l,25510.0t- 

ChoyaRoot                       3-3.3 

Chants        .  5.11-Ot 

SaltF»h J,016.   8.0 

Gingelee,  Itlepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil   .  98-  5- W 

Fr*MU 861-  0-Ot 

Sundriei 1.550.    4-2-fjs 

Rds.       .  :J0,582.   2-2^ 


Jf.B.  Tb*  Appuenl  dlulnutloii  of  Revenue,  In  the  CoUeetiao ' 
OM'Totecao  CoDtnct  mad*  witli  tbe  B^ti  at  TnnDcotc.  Whi 
nllo  on  SiponukiD,  coma  oov  u  Pnflt  on  the  Tobucco  < 
ituriHOgtaftfaelncreue  oc  decrslK  Ib  tMiBnach  of  Xnoni 
IN  in  tbt  1wd|r.(>r  thi  Work. 
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Table  XXIV .—contmied. 


EXPORTS  BEYOND  CEYLON. 

lUi.  tta.   ttat. 

Rice  and  Paddy 9 .  10  -  It 

Wheat 0.  0-0 

Gram,  and  nrious  other  dry  Gr«n  .       .        .  3  ■   2  •  2 

Arack 34.219.  2.3 

Arreca-nnta 125,448-  1  ■  li 

Tobacco 8)692 .4-1^ 

Woods 193.    2.0 

PlaDks and UmbsT 2,274.   2-3i 

Palmyn  Beapen  and  Baflen 10,828.  S-Oi 

Pepper 698.   9.0 

CoSee 1,743. 10. Ot 

Cardamoms 92  •    I  ■  1* 

Coir 5,89C.   l.Ot 

Cocoa'Duts 7S8-11<1. 

Cocoa-DutOil 138-   4.  If 

Copp«raa ■         .  1,929,    2.l| 

^«gery 1,056.   2 -Si 

Cat  Arreca-nata 28,134.   3-flft 

Choya  Root                               .  192 .  7  •  )i 

Chaoks 6,468.  4.  St 

SaltFiih 142.   9. 1$ 

Giogelee,  lUepay,  and  Margoaa  Seed  and  Oil  .  lo.  8>0t 

Fruits 247.    LOi 

Sundriw 4,370.  9-0^^ 


.  233.528  •11.2^ 


UfPOKTS. 

Sice  and  Paddy 23>%22.   6*3 

Wheat 363     ■  " 

Gram,  and  various  other  dtj  &wn  .         .         .  446 

Cloth 51.946 

British,  China,  aud  India  Goods    .     .        .    .  62.070.   5<2 

All  other  Goods 93-8.2 

Kdt.  .     .  138,143 .3.2 

ABSTEACT. 

Total  of  Ezporls  Coastvays    . 
Total  of  Exports  beyond  Ceylon    .    . 
Total  of  Imports  .    -     . 

Total  of  Port-Clearance 
Total  of  Store-House  Boot 

GxAiio  Total  fix  the  Year  1813, 


.    20.582  ■ 

2.2 

.  233.528- 

11.2 

■  138.143. 

3.1 

16.550. 

7.0 

14. 

0.0 

Bdi. 

406.819. 

0.1 

„ 
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Table   XXV. — Expenses   of  the  Cbtu»n  Govern- 

MENT^r  the  Years  1611  and  1813. 

PAID   BT  THE  CIVIL   FAT^MASTEB-GENEBAL. 


1811 

1812 

Ri>. 

fi.1.  p. 

Rd>. 

n«.  p. 

ForCivaCharge8,fiMd   .    . 

!»7,971 . 

9.0 

310,317 . 

3.0i 

Ditto  .  .  ditto  .  contingent 

48,8». 

S.IJ 

125,862 . 

O.lJ 

Jndicial  Chaises,  filed    .     . 

188,205. 

10.2 

284,700. 

7.1 

Ditto  .  .  ditto  .  contingent 

72,783  • 

l.(K 

22,395 . 

7.3 

Revenue  general^  fixed     . 

301,492 

5.0 

370,997 . 

5.0 

Ditto  .  .  ditto  .   contingent 

268,827 

5.8 

288,788. 

8.U 

Cinnamon  Departinent,fixed 

22,942 

6.0 

25,834. 

0.3 

Ditto  .  .  ditto  .  contingent 

84,674 

0.3 

111,4^. 

6.1 

23,782 

0.0 

25,629 

0.0 

Ditto  .  .  ditto  .   contingent 

12.829 

5.2 

7.915. 

4.0J 

Scbooli  and  Clergy,  fixed     . 

16,973 

4.2 

31,043 

4.3» 

Ditto  .  .  ditto  .  contingent 

12,829 

5.2 

6/)17 

3.0i 

Vaccine  and  Medical  Dep.  . 

8,400 

0.0 

8,400 

0.0 

Charitable  AUowancea    .    . 

S5/IS8 

6.2 

40,682 

7.2 

Toieata 

5,523 

4.2 

5,699 

8.3 

TOTIL    .     Eds. 

1,379,522 

8. 01 

1.666,730 

7.0f 
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Table  XXVI. — Expenses  of  the  Cetlon  Gotern- 
MEJUT  for  the  YearslSll  and  1613. 

PAID  BT  THE  MILITAEY  PAT-MASTEB  GENERAL. 


Rdi. 

Fn.. 

p. 

lUf. 

~r^ 

p. 

King's    paj  to  the  Colonial 

Troop* 

783,995 

1 

3 

370,247 

S 

3 

Wand  allowances  to  the  Eu- 

ropeao  and  Colonial  Troops 

635.660 

3 

21 

723,104 

7 

21 

24,271 

10 

2 

52.212 . 

8 

31 

Ordnance  Department     ... 

28,190 

11 

14 

36,736- 

11 

1 

Staff  :.    .    

108,690 

4 

1 

203,242. 

2 

0 

neerg'  Department  .     .    . 

14.459. 

7 

0 

2S,6S7. 

4 

0 

General  Contingencies     ,     . 

2,399 

0 

3 

Deputy  auarter-Master  Ge- 

neral's  Department      .     . 

687.955 

1 

0 

442.SS6. 

5 

5 

Commissary  Generar»  Depl. 

80,256 

2 

2 

Eecriiitbg  Service  .... 

85,574' 

1 

u 

Total     .     Rda. 

2,371,205 

3 

■2* 

2/132,283 

7 

S 

ter-Master  General's  De- 

partment, in  stoppages  for 

Provisions  to  the  Troops, 

and  sundry  articles  sold    . 

414,689  . 

9 

S 

19S«1  • 

S 

Si 

Ditto  from  Commissary  Ge- 

neral's Dept.  for  ditto  .    . 

503^176 

0 

S 

Net  Charges    .  Rds. 

1,956,515 

5 

3* 

1,733.996 

0 

0) 

CWA 

1,379,522 

8 

0* 

1.665,730 

7 

Oi  " 

Military 

1,956,515 

5 

Si 

1.733,996 

0 

OJ 

Ghand  Total   .    Rdj. 

3,336,038. 

1 

~H 

3,399,726. 

7 

1* 
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ERRATA. 

p.  86,  1.  S3,  far  Totcarinc,  r.  ToUcoreen. 
it.  —  S3,  yvr  Monopar,  r.  Manapar. 

44,—  18,^Caffrcet,  r.  CafTrce. 

45,-21,  jWUiuTQii,  r.  Ditavei,  sr  Dnavoot. 

46,  —  13,  far  arc,  r.  were. 

SS,  —  14,  fvr  and,  r.  by. 

64,—    7,/arSi»rlie,  r.  Soerie. 

TO,  — S3,  far  IBIS,  IS,  and  14.  r.  1811,  IS,  and  13. 

96,-54,  >r1B03,r.  1B13. 
180,  — S4,/ir  1,TOT,S91,i-.  1,633,301. 

a-  —  S6,  J%r  l,34l,ld64,  r.  1,416,594. 
141,' —  10,  for  legsvr,  t,  leader. 
171,  — 15,  /»•  or,  r.  and. 
187,  —  S4,  firr  Hindoo,  t.  Nindoo. 
3?3,  —  11 ,  /n-  Batticalau,  r.  Batticalo. 
879,  —  37,  fvr  were,  r.  had  hemtne. 

383,  —    5,  ^atleait  halFamilUon,  r.  levcti or eisbt  handred  thoaiand. 
SSO,  —    6,  />r  alll  aadi,  r.  all  landi. 

364,  —  11,  ftr  ProTincial,  r.  ProTiiioDal. 

365,  —  l4,yiirmC(ilonbo  and  other  principal  ua-port  (Owu,  r.  inthe 

415,  —  13,  far  augmented  to  155,000  rii-doUan,  r.  reodvc  an  autrfeii- 

tatiouof  155,000. 
419,  — 15,>ru,r.an!. 
493,  —   8,  fat  themaeUea,  r.  themielve*. 
446,  —  14,  f^  tMtr  provineei,  r.  oup  M  provincei. 
a.  —  17,  fr  P«^.  '■  !>•■*■ 
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WORKS  RELATING  TO  INDIA, 


Br  BLACK,  PARBURT,  &  ALLEN, 

BtekuUtn  l9  the  HcnauraUt  Eatt-Iii£a  Camftaig, 
LEADENHALL  STREET. 

SKETCHES  OF  INDIA. 

8ke(A«s  of  lo^i  or,  ObeervBdou  DascTipdve  at  tlM  Scenery,  &c>  in 
Bmgd.  Written  ia  IndUintha  YeuB  1811,  IS,  IS,  and  1B14.  IVtgMhw 
whfa  Note*  DQ  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Sl  Halana.  Wiiuen  at  thoaa 
Places,  in  February,  March,  and  April,  1915.     8va>    It.  boaida. 


EPIDEMIC  FEVER  OF  INDIA. 

Medical,  Geograpfaical,  and  Agricultural  Report  of  a  CommiUae  qipcilnted 
by  tha  Madrai  GoTemment,  to  iagnira  into  the  Cauiea  of  the  Epidemic 
Fever,  whid)  prevuled  in  the  Provinces  of  Ccdmbatore,  Madura,  Dindigul, 
and  nnnavetly,  during  the  yean  1809,  IBIO,  and  1811;  of  which 
Dr.  W.  Ainslie  was  President;  Mr.  A.  Smilh,  Secwid  Member;  Dr.  H, 
Christy,  Third  Member.  Accompanied  widi  a  Coloured  Hup  at  the 
Frorincet  where  the  Fever  prevailed.    Svct    6>.  fid. 


HINDOO  INFANTICIDE. 

Account  of  the  Aboltdon  of  Female  Infantleide,  in  Gtuerat;  with 
Consideratiom  on  the  Queatlon  of  Pnunoting  the  Ooqpel-  in  India.  By 
the  Re*.  Jon*  CoBMacr,  A.  M.  Miniiter  of  tow.    Bvo.  lOt.  Sd. 


MEMOIR  OF  GENERAL  GILLESPIE. 

A  Memoir  of  Major-GcTi,  Sir  Roubt  Rolui  OiiLunc,  Knight  Com* 
maoder  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  &c.  with  a  beautilVil 
Portrait  by  Fbiuuh.     8vo.      lOr.  6d. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  INDIA. 

ConsideraUoDi  on  tbe  Present  Political  State  of  India ;  embracing  Obterva- 
tion*  on  tbe  Character  of  the  Natives,  on  the  Civil  and  Criminal 
Courts,  the  AdmitiiMtBtian  of  Jusdce,  the  State  of  the  Land  Tenure^  the 
Condition  of  the  Peasantry,  and  the  Internal  Police  of  our  Eastera 
D<unii]ions.  Intended  ehi^y  as  a  Manual  of  Initniclion  in  the  Dutiea 
fta  the  Younger  SerranU  of  the  Company.  By  Albiahsbb  Fraii« 
TrruB,  late  Aaaistant  Judge  in  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahi,  Bengal 
EstabUihmcnt.  Second  Edit.  2  vols.  Svo.  I8i. 
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MARITIME  GEOGRAPHY. 

(DcdiclUd  bj  7«niiuiaD  to  tba  Sicht  Hon.  Lard  UdvilkJ 
NuitiiDe  Geognph;  and   StadMics,  or  ■  Descriplian  of  Ihe  Ocean  and  iU 
Coasts,  Huitime  Commerce,  NaTigation,  &G.&C.&C.    By  Jaku  HmssroH 
Tdcekt,  a  Commander  in  the  Royai  Navf. 

This  Vo^  compilad  on  an  Ori|pDal  Wko,  a  equally  calcuIaMd  for 
die  g«nW-Re«]er.  for  the  Sea  Officer,  for  the  Uw  of  Academies,  and  as 
auuTcn^  Naval  Oaictlecr.     In  4  large  mis.  StO.  St.  I6t.  in  boards, 

LAWS  and  REGULATIONS  of  the  TRADE  wUh  the 
EAST  JNDIES. 

A  Compendium  of  tbe  Laws  and  Regulations  concerning  the  Trade  with  t)ie 
East- IitdicSitlwDulias  of  Customs  and  Excise  on  Goods  imported  fVom  thence, 
the  Drairbac^  alloired  on  their  EipcRtation ;  and  the  Duties  psysUe  on 
British  and  Foreign  Herdiandise  exported  to  the  East- Indies  snd  China. 
'With  ■  condsB  Hiiturieal  Account  of  the  prindpsl  Articles  of  Impart  from 
those  Farts.  To  which  are  subjoiued.  Schedules  of  Rates  charged  by  the  East- 
India  Company  for  the  Management  of  Goods  impaled  by  Pritale 
HeTchanta;.of  Dock  Duties,  StcSce.  By  Thoh»  Tkdbmtoh,  East-India 
OffiM,   Cuilom-HaiBe.   Second.  Edit,  corrected    to   the   present  Feriod. 

HISTORY  OF  BENGAL. 

Tbe  History  of  Bengal,  from  the  first  MohuinmHtan  Inibsion,  until  (be  nrtua] 
Conquest  of  that  Country  by  the  English,  A.  D.  1T5T.  By  CutaLB 
SriwjtKT,  Saqf  AL  A.  S.  late  Major  on  tbe  Bengal  Establishment,  ProfeKor 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Hon.  East-India  Company's  College,  Herti. 
he.  4c     4ta    SI.  3i.  

TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 

The  Influence  of  Tro^cal  Climates,  more  especially  tba  Climate  of  India,  on 
Eunqnan  OonatiUitiont ;  the  pripdp^  EOecls  and  Disease*  thscby 
induced;  thdr  Pi«TenIi)Hi  or  RemoTal ;  and  Ihe  means  of  precerring  U^th 
in  Hot  Climates,  rendered  obrious  to  Europeans  in  etery  Capacity.  An 
Essay,  by  J«MU  Jobnsos,  Esq.  Surgeon  in  th^^yal  Naty.     8iro.  14(. 

HINDOO  LITERATURE. 

A  View  of  the  IIlMory,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  including  a 
Minute  Description  of  their  Manners  and  Customs;  and  Translations  from 
their  principal  Works;  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wt  an,  one  of  the  Baptist  Misaionariea 
at  Serampore.  Hie  'Diiid  Edition,  carefully  abri^ed  and  greatly  imptored. 
2  Tols.  aro.  lei. 
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